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Ui October, Wi' 

Iif 1810, 1 put the manus9ript of this work 
pn Germany, into the hands of the bookseller, 
^hp}^ad piibhshed Corinne. As I maintained 
in it the same ppinions^ and preserved the 
fi^ine ^il.^nee respecting the, present govern- 
. ment oft the French, which I had done in 
my former \y^ritings, I flattered myself that 
I should have been permitted to publish 
this work also : yet, a few days after I had 
disp^tched my manuscript, a degree of a very 
singular description appeared on the subject 
of the Hberty of the press ; it declared ** that 
** no work could b^ printed without having 
** been examined by certain censors/' — Very 
VOL. I. ^ b 
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well — it was usual in France, under the old 
regime, for literary works to be submitted to 
the examination of a public censorship ; the 
tendency of public opinion was then towards 
the feeling of liberty, which rendered such 
a restraint a matter very little to be dreaded ; 
a little article, however, at the end of the 
new regulation declared, that when the 
censors should have examined a work and 
permitted its publication, booksellers 
should be authorized to publish it, but 
<^ that the Minister of the Police should still 
" have a right to suppress it altogether, if 
" he should think fit so to do."— The meaning 
of which is, that such and such forms should 
be adopted until it should be thought fit no 
longer to abide by them: a law was not 
necessary to decree what was in fact the 
absence of all law ; it would have been better 
to have relied simply upon the exercise of 
absolute power. 

My bookseller, however, took upon him- 
self the responsibility of the publication bf 
my book, after submitting it to the censors, 
and thus our contract was made. I came 
to reside within forljr leagues of Paris, to 
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superintend the printing of the work, and it 
was upcMA that occasion that, for the last time, 
I breathed the air of France. I had, however, 
abstained in this book, as will be seen, from 
making any reflections on the political state 
of Germany : I supposed myself to be writing 
at the distance of fifty years from.the present 
time; but the present time will not suffer 
itself to be forgotten. Several of the censors 
examined my manuscript, they suppressed 
the different passages which I have now 
restored and pointed out by notes. With the 
exception, however, of these passages, they 
allowed the work to be printed, as I now 
publish it, for I have thought it my duty to 
make no alteration in it. It appears to me a 
curious thing to shew what the work is, which 
is capable even now in France, of drawing 
down the most cruel persecution on the head 
of its author. 

At the moment when this work was about 
to appear, and when the ten thousand copies 
of the first edition had been actually printed 
off, the Minister of the Police, well known 
under the name of General Savary, sent his 
gensdarmes to the house of the bookseller, 
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with orders to tear the whok edition in 
pieces, and to place sentinels at the different 
entrances to the warehouse, for fear a single 
copy of this dangerous writing should escape. 
A commissary of police was charged with 
the superintendance of this expeidition, in 
\\hich General Savary easily obtained the 
victory ; and the poor commissary, it is 
said, died of the fatigue he underwent in too 
minutely assuring himself of the destruction 
of so great a number of volumes, or rather 
in seeing them transformed into paper per- 
fectly white, upon which no trace of human 
reason remained ; the price of the paper, 
valued merely at twenty louis by the police, 
was the only indemnification which the 
Bookseller obtained from the Minister. 

At the same time that the destruction of 
my work was going on at Paris, I received 
in the. country an order to deliver up the 
copy from which it had been printed, and to 
quit France in four and twenty hours. The 
conscripts are almost the only persons I know 
for whom four and twenty hours are consi- 
dered a sufficient time to prepare for a jour- 
ney ; I wrote, therefore, to the Minister of 
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the Police that I should require eight days 
to procure money and my carriage. The 
following is tlie letter which he sent me in 
answer. 

Genbral Police, 
Minister's Office. 

Paris, Sd October, 1810. 

" I received, Madam, the letter that you 
" did me the honor to write to me. Your 
*' son will have apprised you, that I had no 
" objection to your postponing your depar- 
** ture for seven or eight days. I beg you 
*^ will make that time sufficient for the 
*^ arrangements you still have to make, 
" because I cannot grant you more. 

" The cause of the order which I have 
signified 'to you, is not to be looked for in 
" the^ilence you have preserved with respect 
" to the Emperor in your last work ; that 
would be a mistake ; no place could be 
found in it worthy of him ; but your 
banishment is a natural consequence of the 
course you have! constantly pursued for 
some years past. It appeared to me, that 
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the air of this country did not agree with 
" you, and we are not yet reduced to ^eek 
" for models amongst the people you admire. 

" Your last work is not French ; it is I 
who have put a stop to the publication of 
" it. I am sorry for the loss the bookseller 
" must sustain, but it is not possible for me 
" to suffer it to appear. 

You know, Madam, that you were only 
" permitted to quit Coppet, because you had 
*^ expressed a desire to go to America. If 
" my predecessor suffered you to remain m 
" the department of the Loire and the Cher, 
" you were not to look upon that indulgence 
" as a revocation of the orders which had 
" been given wdth respect to you. At pre- 
sent, you oblige me to cause them to be 
strictly executed, and you have only your- 
" self to accuse (or it. 

•* I desire M. Corbigny* to suspend the 
" execution of the order I had given him, 
" until the expiration of the time I now 
" grant you. 

* Prefect of the U>ire and the Cfier, 
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I am concerned, Madam, that you have 
obliged me to commence my correspondence 
with you by a measure of severity ; it 
would have been more agreeable to me to 
have had only to offer you the testimonies 
of the high consideration with which I 
*^ have the honour to be. 

Madam, 
your very humble and very 

obedient Servant, 
[Signed.) The Duke de Rovico/* 

Mad, de StaeU 

P.S. I have reasons, Madam^ for mentioning 
" to you the ports of L*Orient, Larochelle, 
*• Bourdeaux, and Rochefort, as being the 
only pons at which you can etnbark; I 
beg you will let me know which of them 
you choose/** 

* The object of this Postscript was to forbid me thi 
Forts of the Channel. 
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I shall subjoin some reflections upon thisf^ 
letter, although it appears to me cilrious' 
enough in itself. It appears to me/* says* 
General Savary," that the air of this cmntry 
^* did not agree with you \' what a gracious- 
manner of announcing to a woman,, thdn, 
alas ! thie mother of three children, the 
daughter of a 'man who had served France 
with so much fidelity, that she was banished 
for ever from the place of her birth, without 
being suffered, in any manner, to protest 
against a punishment, esteemed the next 
in severity to death j There is a French 
vaudeville, in which a baililT boasting of 
his politeness towards those persons whom 
he takes to prison, says, 

Aussije suis aime de tout cmx quefarrite^ 

I do not know if such were the intention of 
General Savary. 

He adds that the French are not reduced to 
seek for models amongst the people I admire ; 
these people are the English first, and in 
many respects the Germans. At all events, 

* So I am loved by all I arresl.'' 
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I' think: I caonot be accused of not loving 
Prance: I have' shewn biit too much sensU 
blHty» iii^being exiled from a <30untry wher&II 
have so many objects of affection, and where: 
those who are dear to me have such power ofi 
entertaining me by their genius ! But,notwithf : 
standing this attachment, perhaps too lively, 
fbr 50 brilliant a country, and its ingenious in-f 
habitants, it did not follow that I was to be 
forbidden to admire England. She has been 
seen like a knight armed for the defence o£ 
social order, preserving Europe, during ten: 
years of anarchy, and ten years more of 
despotism^ Her happy constitution was, at 
the beginning of the Revolution, the object 
of the hopes and the efforts of the French. 
My mind still remains where theirs was then. 

On my return to the estate of my father, 
the Prefect of Geneva forbad me to go to a 
greater distance than four leagues from it. I 
suffered myself one day to go as far as ten 
leagues, merely for an airing; the gensd»rme$ 
immediately pursued me, the postmasters 
were forbidden to supply me with horses, 
and it would have appeared as if the safety 
of the state depended on such a weak being 
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as myself. However, I still submitted to 
this imprisonment in all its severity, when a 
last blow rendered it quite insupportable to 
me. Some of my friends were banished, 
because they had had the generosity to come 
and see me^this was too much-^to carry with 
oneself the contagion of misfortune, not to dare 
to associate with those one loves, to be afraid to 
write to them, or prononnce their names, to 
be the object by turns, either of affectionate 
attentions which make one tremble for those 
who shew them, or of those refinements of 
baseness which terror inspires, is a situation 
from which every one, who values life, 
would withdraw ! . 

. I was told, as a means of softening my 
grief, that these continual persecutions were 
a proof of the importance that was attached 
tome; I could have answered thai; I had 
not deserved 

Ni cet exces dPhomieury ni cett^ indignit$.*' • 

but I never suffered myself to look to 
consolations addressed to my vanity; for I 
knew that there was no one then in France, 

* Neither this excess of honour^ nor this uowortby 
treatment/' r 
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from the highest to the lowest, M'ho might 
not have been found worthy of being made 
unhappy. I was tormented in all the con- 
cerns of my life, in all the tender points of 
my character, and . power condescended to 
take the trouble ofbecoming well acquainted 
with me, in order the more effectually to 
enhance my sufferings. Not being able then 
to disarm that power by the simple sacrifice 
of my talents, and resolved not to employ 
them in its service, I seemed to feel to the 
bottom of my heart the advice my father 
had given me, and I left my paternal honie. 

I think it my.duty to make this calumniated 
, book known to the public, this book, the 
source of so many troubles ; and though 
General Sayary told me in his letter, that 
my work was not French^ as I certainly shall 
not allow him to be the representative of 
France, it is to Frenchmen such as I have 
known them, that I should with confidence 
address a work, in which I have endeavoured 
to the best of my abilities to heighten the 
glory of the works of the human mind. 

Germany may be considered, from its 
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geographical situation, a$ the heart of Europe, 
and the great association of the Continent 
can never recover its independence but by 
means of that country. Difference of language, 
natural boundaries, the recollections of a 
common history, contribute all together to 
give birth to those great individual existences, 
of mankind which we call nations; certain 
proportions are necessary to their existence, 
they are distinguished by certain qualities ; 
and if Germany were united to France, the 
consequence would be, that France would 
also be united to Germany, and the French- 
men of Hamburg, like the Frenchmen of 
Rome, would by degrees effect a change in 
the character of the countrymen of Henry 
the fourth ; the vanquished would in time 
modify the victors, and in the end both 
would be losers. 

I have said in my work that the Germans 
were not a nation; assuredly, they are at this 
moment most heroically disproving that 
assertion. But, nevertheless, do we not still 
see some German countries expose them- 
selves, by fighting against their countrymen, 
to the contempt .even of their allies, the 
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French? those auxiliaries (whose names we 
hesitate to pronounce, as if it were not yet 
too late to conceal them from posterity) 
those auxih*aries^ I say, are not led either by 
opinion or even by interest, still less by 
honour; but a blind fear has precipitated 
their governments towards the strongest side, 
without reflecting that they were themselves 
the cause of that very strength before whicli 
they bowed. 

The Spaniards, to whom we may apply 
Southey's beautiful line, 

And those who suflFer bravely save mankind;'' 

the Spaniards have seen themselves reduced 
to the possession of Cadiz alone; but they 
were no more ready then to submit to the 
yoke of strangers, than they are now when 
they have reached the barrier of the Pyre- 
nees, and are defended by that man of 
an ancient character and a modern genius, 
Lord Wellington. But to accomplish these 
great things, a perseverance was necessary, 
which would not be discourkged by events. 
The Germans have frequently fallen into the 
error of suffering themselves to be over dame 
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by reverses. Individuals ought to submit to 
destiny, but nations never; for, it is they 
who can alone command destiny ; with a 
little more exertion of the will, misfortune 
would be conquered. 

The submission of one people to another 
is contrary to nature. Who would now 
believe in. the possibility of subduing Spain, 
Russia, England, or France? — Why should 
it not be the same' with Germany? — If the 
Germans could be subjugated, their misfor- 
tune would rend the heart; but still we 
should be tempted to say to (hem as Mile, 
de Mancini said to Louis XI V. you are a king^ 
sire, and you weep^yoxx are a nation and you 
weep ! ! 

The picture of literature and philosophy, 
seems indeed foreign from the present mo- 
ment ; yet it will be grateful, perhaps, to this 
poor and noble Germany, to recal the memory 
of its intellectual riches amidst the ravages 
of war. It is three years since I designated 
Prussia, and the countries of the north which 
surround it, as the. country of thought; into 
how many noble actions has this thought 
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becilD transfoniled ! That to which the systems 
of niUosophers led the way, is coining to 
pass, and the independence of mind, is about 
to lay the foundation of the independence 
of nations. 
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OF GERMANY. 



^ GENERAL OBSEHVATIONS. 

^" - \ . ' : • • 

:T\t& origiti>of the principal naiians of Eiirope 
may Jk 'triced Ho tboee great distinct families: 
latw^ tUe- Germatii. tindvtha Sclavonic; 
Tii^ ItaMatisy the^E^eiic^lttte S^ and 
the ¥(»rtiig909e^ have dariyed'their'^viliz^tion 
and tfadr Uhgua^ from Bxmie ; the Germans, 
tfaeSwite, «Ae£ngKsh^ :the SwedsB^ the Danes, 
and ttbe HdUatid^s aiie:of Tentonic race ; the 
V^6k$ ttud RussMiis ^ oe6upy ' ^ first raak 
am^g'MM«e ^therSeiaTomc^ Those natioqs 
whose inrtdleetVial ^Itafe is af Latin origin 
were the ^earliest civilised : they have &>r the 
Most p^it inherited the quick sagacity of the 
Romans in the Gondnct of worldly af&irs. 
SocSal 'iiistit»t4ons, founded oh the Pagan re- 
hgiba/ Reeded among them the establish* 

VOL. I. B 
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ment of Ghristianity ; and when the people of 
tlie North came to conquer them, tho|e very 
people adopted, in tnai^Tespects^ the customs 
of the countries which they conqucMred. 

These observations must no doubt be mpr 
dified by reference to dtmates^ governiiienl|« 
and the iactsof each individual histofy^ Tbet 
ecclesiastical power has left indelible tiaces in 
Italy. Their long wars with the AnUisliave 
strengthened the military habits and rnitecr 
prbing spirit of the Spaniard^; but, gem^r^y 
speaking, idl this part of Eun^of which the 
lai^uages are derived horn the lAtio, and 
which was early initiated u> the Roipan policy; 
bears the chaiacter«f a Uuig. existing civilsn* 
tion, of Fagui origtD. . The people of those 
r^ions evince less propiensity to abstraci 
reflexion than we find among the Germttn 
nations ; , they are more addicted to , th^ plfsar 
sures and. the interests of the earth , amJ^ like 
^ir founders,, the Bofi»as,.they akNie knoiK 
how to practise the arts of dominjoii. . / 
. The Germanic nations almost cbnvtantly 
resisted the Boman yoke ; they wf^e mprf 
lately civilised, and by Christianity alone ; 
they passed instantaneously from ar:sojrt of 
barbak'ism to the lefinengtent of Christum inter- 
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eourse::tli^ times of chiyaliy, the spirit a( 
the middle ages, form their most lively recol'> 
lections jt and, although die learned of these 
countriesr have studied the Greek and Latin 
authors more 4e^f even thui the Latin 
ttatioti^ thefiiielveiti:t« genius natural to Ger- 
man wHUti^ is ^f a colour n^ei:' Gothic than 
clftssaeali ^ Thwr ima^nationtMs^ls itself in 
dl^'td*ii^ »kl bttttteBieo^ amobg knights* 
aO^&HldlaH, iitid spectres ; and^ uifsterics of a 
l^^^rtftil- and si^itary uature fonn the {uin* 
dpal charih of thSr poetry. 

The analogy which subsi^ among iill the 
^utoiuc- nations; is such as otnnot be mis* 
tak^^ 'Iti^ Sbeiia dignity for wfaieh the £ng- 
ish are indeliMd to th^ oGiMttitution assures 
to them, it is true, 9 decided superiority over 
the rest ; nevertheiessi the Bame touches of 
chamcter are constant^ to he met with 
iatooiv; all: the diibnent people of Germanic 
origin. ^Fbey were all distinguished^ from 
the earliest times* by their inckpendence and 
loyalty ; ihqr have ever been good and faith- 
fUFf *ahd it is ibr tiiat very reason, perhalps, 
thfl^^fheir' waitings umversally bear a melan- 
^loiy 'iiii(ires»on;' for it often happens to 
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nations, as to individuals, to sufier for tl^eir 
virtues. ... . 

The civilization' D^f the Sclaivonic tribes 
having been of much later datev and of more 
tkpid growth than:> that of otiwr people, 
there has been hitherto seen among : them 
More of imitation than of. originality ; all 
that th9y possess, of European growth is 
French; what > they hove derived from 'Asia 
h not yet sufl^ently xlevdoped to enable 
their writings to display the troe. character 
which would be natural to^em. Throughout 
literary Europe, tben^ there are but two gieat 
divisions Stron^y marked: ^ the learning whicli 
is imitated from .the ancients, and that which 
owes its birth to the spirit of themiddleages; 
that which in its origin; received, fjcam the 
genius of Paganism its colour andt its <!hanni 
amd/that which ow^ its impulse and idii^t 
velopmebt to a rd^gion intrinsically: spirituals 
. It might be said with reason that, the 
Frendi itnd the 'Qermans are: at the. two' eai> 
trethes of the moral cliain; since the Ibrmeir 
regard all ideas^ as moving irbm eiiter)pru)l>* 
jects ; the latter, all impressions ias/proc^dinjj 
from pre^conceived ideas^ These twp:tistt|bnty 
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nevertbdessi agree togetbf^ pretty well in 
tbeir social relations: but uoue can loore 
opposite in their literacy and philosopbical . 
systems latellectMal i^enxiany is bardi^ 
kaown to France; very few anen oi l^tter4 
among, us baye troubled,, themselves 4bou.l 
her. It ifli true that a muoh^greatet nufQber 
have set themselves up* for ber judges. This 
agreeable ligbtoess, "^hMi makes men pror 
nb«fice oh matters of which they are ignorant^ 
may appear elegant in talking^ but uot in 
writing. The Germans often ruai into the 
error of introducing into coovtcrsation that 
which is fin only fop books ; the French soi9^ 
times commit the contrary Jault, of ioi^eFttpg 
inisiodks tbat which is pardonable only vx cqp- 
versation r and ^ we have so exhausted 9II tb»t 
is superficial, i that, *w«re it .imly fti^r qroA- 
ment, and, above all, fpr the. sake of y^rietyt 
itsdems to me thsft it would be well tQ try 
something deeper. 

Foff these reasons I believed that there 
d&gfat hA some advantage in m^ing.known 
that ^country in whioh» of all Europe, itifdy 
nfid meditation have been carried so &^r, that 
it may be, co^isidered as the native lapdpf 
thought The reQ^jiiQns vbich tb^ cowntry 
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itself and its literary works have suggested 
to me shall be divided into four sections.. The 
first will treiit of Germans and the Mamiers of 
the Germans; the second^ of Literature and 
the Arts; the third; of Philosophy and 
Morals ; the fourth, of Religion and Enthu- 
siasm. These difibr^nt dobjectsNq^cessarily 
fill int6 6ne anoth^. The national character 
has its iilfiueriee on the literature ; the litera^ 
ture and the |>hilosophy on the religion; and 
the Whole taken together can only make each 
distincC part properly intelligible ; it wasne^ 
cessary notwithstanding to submit to an 
apparent division, in^ order ultimately to 
collect all the rays in the same focus. f 
I do not conceal £rom myself tliat I «m 
about to expose, in literature as well as in 
philosophy, opinions^ foreign to those which 
reign |n Fraroe ; but, let them appear just 
or not, let them be adopted or combated, 
they will at all events yield scope for reflection. 
^ We need not, T imagine, widi to encircle the 
frontiers of literary France with the great 
wall of China, to prevent all exterior ideas 
from penetrating within/' ^ 

*Thescr cbmctlas are used to mark the passages which the 
eensors of Paris Teqttire to be suppressed. ^ In the second 
1 
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It is impOBsiUe that the German writers, 
the best infii^rmed and most reflecting men in 
Europe, should not deserve a moment's atten* 
tioh to be bestowed on their literature and 
their philosophy. It is objected to the one, 
that it is not in good taste; to the other, that it 
is full of absurdities* It is possiblCt however, 
that there may be a species of literature not 
conformable to our laws of good taste, and 
that it may nevertheless contain new id^as, 
which, modified after our manner, would tend 
to enrich us. It is thus that we are in^ 
debted for Bacine to the Greeks, and to 
Shakspeare for many of the trag^ies of 
Voltaire^ - The sterility with which our lite- 
rature is threatened m&y make it be believed 
that the French spirit itself has need ctf 
being renewed by a more vigorous sap ; and, 
since the elegance of society will alwaya 

volume they discovered nothing reprehensible; but the 
chapters on Ehthuisiasm in the third, 9xii, above all, the con- 
cluding paragrapt^ of the work, did not meet their appio^ 
b^titMU I was r^ady to submit to their censures in a De^- 
gative manner, that is to say, by retrenching without making 
any further additions ; but the gendarmes sent by the 
Minister of Police executed the office of censors tn a more 
brutal manner by tearbg the whole book in pieces* 
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preserve ug from cwti^^d:%!ijit&t it 4s Ijhe 
utmost importance tops, to iiip^^aia, th^> 
source of superior beauties. 
..After haying rej^cteij tb(? literature of the;.. 
Qermans in the naoie of good ta$)te„ we 
think that we m£^y also get rid of their phi*- 
losopby jn the nauie c€ reason. Good taate 
aaid •veO'SQ^ are wwds which it is always plea- 
sant jto prpnounpe, even at randoui ; but 
can we in earnest pqr3uade ourseb^es; that 
writers of jmnjense erudition, who. lax^ 
well axjqwwnted with, all the French bopl^s/ 
as oursply^s, have been employed for ^ these^. 
twenty yeaif* upc^ Tijere absurdities ? 

{n thq age of superstition,, all new opiniqnsr 
are natur§,liy:accu8e4 of . impiety ; ai^d in tha 
days of iuoredHlity, they are, not less natu-»; 
rally, charged with being, absurd. Jn the- 
sixteenth cpntury QaU|eo was delivered up 
to the Inquisition for having said that the 
world went round ; and in the. eighteenth, 
some persons wishod to make J. J, Rousseau 
pass for a fanatical devotee, Opinions whicb 
differ froni the ruling spirit, be that what it 
may, always scandalize the vulgar: study 
and examination can alone confer that libera-*^ 
rality of judgment, without which it is im-fi 
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possible to acquire new lights or evcSn to pre- 
serve those which we have. For we submit 
ourselves to certain received ideas, not as to 
truths, but as to power ; and it is thus that 
human reason habituates itself to servitude, 
even in the field of literature and philosophy* 
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PART I. 



OP GERMANY, 

THE MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 



CHAPTER I. 
Of the Jipect of Germany. 



T^HE number and extent of forests indicate 
a civilization yet recent: the ancient soil of 
the south is almost unfurnished of its trees, 
and the sun darts its perpendicular rays on 
the earth which has been laid bare by man. 
Germany still afiords some traces of unin-^ 
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habited nature. From the Alps to the sea, 
between the Rhii^. and'' t^e Danube, you 
behold a land covered with oaks and firs, in- 
tersected by rivers of an imposing beauty, and 
by mountains of a most picturesque aspect; 
but vast heaths and sands, roads often neg- 
lected, a severe climate, shed at'^rst^ gloom 
over the mind ; nor is it till after some time 
that it discovers what ffiay attach us to such 
a country. 

The*is6iith of Germany is highly cultivat- 
ed; yet in the most delightful districts of 
this country there i§. always something of 
seriousness which calls the imagination yather 
to thoughts of labour than of pleasure, rather 
to. the virtues of the- inhabitants than to the 
charms of nature. 

The ruins of strong castles which^ are seen 
on the heights of the mountains, houses built 
of mud,^ narrow windows, the snows which 
during winter cover the plains as far as the 
63^6 can reach, all these cause k painful im* 
pressieri on the mind. I know not what of 
silentness in nature and in the human race at 
first oppresses Ithe heart. ! It seems as if time 
moved more sloiwly there than! elsewhere, as 
if vegjetation niade not a mdse rapid progress^ 
5 
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in the earth than ideas iix the minds of men> 
and as if the regular furrows of the labourer 
were there traced upon a thankless soil. ' 
• Nevertheless, when we have ovterconHfe 
these ipst UArefleeting sensMtions, the country 
tind its inhabitants offer- to \bt obser\^litioft 
soniething at once intefofititig and |)oetfcaU 
feel thi^t gentle souls knd tender imagina^ 
tions have en^6llished thes<^ fields; iDhe hiofh 
roads are pliEtiited -with fruit tt^e^^ for the 
r^^hment of -the traveller. The landscapes 
Which surround the Rhine are every wher* 
magnifieent; this river tnay be called the 
tutefary 'geiiius of Germany his wavfes are 
pure/ rapid, and majestic, like the life of si 
hero of afiti^uity* iPhe Danube divides itself 
Into too iuany branches ; th|3 streams of the 
Elbe a^nd Spr^e are disturbed too easily by the 
tempests > the Rhine only is^ unchangeable. 
The oouritries through which it flows appear 
atoiiCtf of a character so gmve and^ dive^s^ 
fiedi so frufitfal and so ^o^itary, that one 
would, be tempted to believe that they oir^ 
their * cultivation to the g6nius of the river 
-alone^ and that man is aft nothing to theitiA 
Its- tide as it -flows along relates tfefe high 
deeds of the days of old> iwd the shade of 
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Armini4is seems itili tp vw^der on its pfeci^ 
pilots shores. 

The monuments* of Gothic antiquity only 
«re reinarkable in / Germany i iliese monu* 
ments recal the «ges of chivalry : in almost 
every town a public museum preserves the 
records of tiiose days. One would say, that 
the inhabitants of the north, conquerors of 
the world> when they quitted Germany > 
behind memorials of themselves under dif-- 
lerentformsj and that the whale land resem*^ 
bles the residence of some great people long 
since left vacant by its possessors. In most 
of the arsenals of German towns, Ire meet 
with figures of knights in painted wood^ clad 
in their armour; tlie helmet, the buckler^ 
the cuisses, the spurs, all according to ancient 
custom ; and we walk among these standing 
dead) who with uplifted arms seent ready to 
strike their adversaries, and hold their, lancef 
in the rest. This motionless image of actions 
formerly so lively occasions an impression of 
pain. It is thus that long after earthquakes 
the bodies of men have been discovered still 
fixed in the sam^ attitudes, in the action oiS 
the same thoughts, that occupied thepi at thft 
lostaiit when the^ were swaltowed up. 
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r Modern arphil^ctoFe ia Q«nQany . Q&r» 
nothing to our^ contemplation worthy of bping 
recorded ; ^it the towqs are in .general weU 
bttUtt and are embellished by the proprietors 
with a good-natured car^ In many9 the 
houses are. painted on the oubides with 
various colours; oi)e jsees uppn them the 
figures of saints, and omamentjs of every 
dee^ription; which, tjbough assuredly not th^ 
most correct in taste, yet pause a cheerfii} 
variety, and seem to indicate a benevolent 
desire to please both their fellow countrymen 
and strangers. The dazzling splendour of ft 
4palace gratifies the self love of its possessors; 
but the well designed and carefully finished 
decorations which set off these little dwell* 
ings ' h^ve something in them kind and 
hospitable. 

The g^dens are almost as beautifiU in 
some parts of Germany as in £ngland ; the 
luxury of gardens always implies a love of the 
country. In England, simple mansions are 
often built in tlie middle of the most mag« 
nificent parks ; the proprietor neglect his 
dwelling to attend to the ornaments pf 
nature* This magnificence and simplicity 
united do nut, it is true> exist in the same 
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iSegreeift G(fc*i«a#|f ; yet, in sf)ite Of tlbe want 
Jbf weaHh and the pride ttf feudal dignity, 
th^re fe every whei^e to be remained u certaili 
lovie of the beautiful, which, sooner or^latcr, 
tonst be foll6we# by taste and elegance, of 
Vhrch^ it is th6 only real source. Oftctt in 
^he midst of the isi^^b gardeite of the 
Y^eriiian jirinces -aire placed i£oUttn hkTp& 
clos^ by. grottos encircled with flowers, that 
^"wind ntoy waft the sound and the pet*- 
feme 'togetheh ' The iibaginatioh Of *be 
Northern people thus endeavours . to ereatfc 
for itself a soft of Italy ; and during the bril- 
liant daiys o¥ a short-lived summer it some* 
"Ci^rn^ attains the deception it seeks. 
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CHAPTER n. 
On ike MoMmn mul iJhiiracHr of the Qerman^ 



^ii£ whole Germfm nation, can be made 
\9 agr^e in spnie pr^cipal features only; 
Jfor the. diversities of th^is country arc sucb, 
that it is difficult to bring, together under 
one point of vieii^^ religions^ governments^ 
^dimatest and even people so difierent^ 
^Southern Germany is, m very many re* 
.8peQts> quite distinct from the northern; 
the commercial cities are altogether un«- 
like those which are the seats of univer<-> 
sities ; the. small states differ sensibly from 
the two .great monarchies of Prussia and 
Jlu£^tria* Germany was lately an * aristocrat 
tic9,l confederation; an empiric without one 
: common centre of intelUgjsnce and of publie 
VOL. I. 9 
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spirit* it did not form a coihpact nation^ and 
the bond of union was wanting i;o its separate 
memlKrs. This division of Oermany, fatal to 
hier political force, was nevertheless very fa- 
vourable to all the eflfprts of genius gnd imagi* 
nation. In matters of literary and metaphy* 
sical opinion, there was a sort of gentle and 
peaceful anarchy, whii^h* allowed to every 
man the complete development of his own 
individual powers of perception. 

As there is no capital city in which all the 
good company of Germany finds itself united^ 
the spirit of society exetts but little power; 
^nd the empire of taste and the arms of 
ridicule are equally without influence. Most . 
writers and reasioners sit down to* work in 
solitude, or surroi^nded only by a little circle 
over which they reign. They abandon them^ 
selves, one by one, to all the impulses of. an 
unrestrained imagination ; and if any tracers 
are to be found throaghout Germany of thte 
ascendancy of fashion, it is in the desire 
evinced by every man to show himself in all 
respects different from the rest. In France, 
'on the contrary, every man aspires to de- 
serve what Montesquieu said of Voltaire ; 
Jl a plus que personne V esprit que tout h 
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monde a. The German writers would yet 
more willingly imitate foreigners than their 
own countrymen. 

In literature, as in politics* the Germans 
have too much respect for foreigners and not 
enough of national prejudices. In individuals 
It is a virtue^ this denial of self, and thi$ 
esteem of others ; but the patriotism of na* 
tions ought to be selfish. The pride of the 
English conduces powerfully to their political 
existence ; the good opinion which the French 
entertain of themselves has always contri- 
buted greatly, to their ascendance over Eu- 
rope ; the noble pride of the Spaniards for- 
merly rendered them sovereigns of one entire 
portion of the world. The Germans are 
Saxons, Prussians, Bavarians^ Austrians ; but. 
the Germanic character, on which the strength 
of all should be founded, is, like the land 
itself, parcelled out among so many different 
masters. 

I shall separately examine northern and 
southern Germany ; but will for the present 
confine myself to those reflections which 
equally suit the whole nation.- The Germans 
are, generally speaking, both sincere and 
faithful ; tjbey seldom forfeit their word, and 

c2 
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deceit is foreign to them. If this fault should 
ever introduce itself into Germany, it could 
only be through the ambition of imitating 
foreigners, of evincing an equal dexterity, and, 
above all, of not being duped by them ; but 
good sense and goodness of heart would soon 
bring the Germans back to perceive that 
their strength consists in their own nature, and 
that the habit of rectitude renders us iricapa* 
ble, even where we are willing, of employing 
leurtifice. In order to reap the fruits of immo- 
rality, it is necessary to be entirely light 
armed, and not to carry about you a con;- 
science and scf uples which arrest you mid* 
Way, and make you feel, so much the 
more poignant, the regret of having left the 
bid road, as it is impossible for you to ad« 
vance boldly in the new. 

It is, I believe, easy to shew that, without 
morality, all is danger and darkness. Never- ' 
theless there has often been observed among 
^he Latin nations a singularly dextrous policy 
in the art of emancipating themselves from 
every duty ; but it may be said, to the glory of 
the German nation, that she is almost incapable 
of that prat2tised suppleness which makes all 
'trutbs bend to all interests, and sacrifices 

1 
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every engagement to every calculation. Her 
defects, as well as her good qualities, 8ubject 
her to the honourable necessity of justice. 

The power of labour and reflection is also 
one of the distinctive features of the people 
of Germany. They are naturaHy a literary 
and philosophical people ; yet the separation 
into classes, which is more distinct in Ger- 
many than any where else, because sociiety 
does not soften its gradations, is in some re* 
spects injurious to the understanding properly 
so called. The nobles have too few ideas, the 
men of letters top little practice in businesl 
Understanding is a combination of the know- 
ledge of men and things; and society, in which 
men act without object and yet with interest, 
is precisely that which best develops the most 
opposite faculties. It is imagination more 
than intellect that characterises the Ger- 
mans. I. P. Richter, one of their most 
distinguished writers, has said that the 
empire of the sects belongs to the English, 
that of the latid to the French, and thq^t (f 
the air to the Germans; in fact, we dis- 
cover in Germany, the necessity of a ceqtre 
and bounds to this eminent faculty of thought, 
Fhich rises and loses itself ip yacppoi* which 
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penetrates and vanishes in obscurity, which 
perishes by its impartiality, confounds itself 
by the force of analysis, and stands iii 
need of certain faults to circumscribe iU 
virtues. 

In leaving France, it is difficult to grow 
accustomed to the sluggish inertness of the. 
German people; they never hasten to any 
object ; they find obstacles to all ; you hear 

it is impossible'' repeated a hundred times 
in Gerniany for once in France. When 
action is necessary, the Germans know not 
how to struggle with difficulties; and their 
respect for power is more owing to the 
resemblance between power and destiny, 
than to any interested motive. The lower 
classes are sufficiently coarse in their forms 
of proceeding; above all, when any shock 
is intended to their favourite habits ; they 
would naturally feel much more than the 
nobles that holy antipathy for foreign man-* 
ners and languages which in all countries 
seems to strengthen the national bond of 
union. The offer of money does not alter 
their plan of conduct ; fear does not turn 
them aside from it ; they are, in short, very 
capable of that fixedness in all things'whicl^ 
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is «si excfellent pledge for moralit;y ; for he 
who is. continually actuated by fiear» and stili 
inore by.bope^ passes easily from one opinion 
to another whenever his interest requires it 

As we rise a little above the lo$rer class^ 
we easily perceive^ that internal vivacity, that 
poetry of the soul, which characterises the 
Germans; The inhabitants of town and 
country, the soldiers and Jiibourers, are all 
acquainted with music. It has happened to 
me to enter small cottages blackened by the 
smoke of tobacco, and immediately to hear 
not only the mistress but the master of the 
house playing voluntaries on the harpsichord, 
like the Italian impratrisatari m verse« 
Almost every where upon market days, 
they hftve players on wind instruments 
placed in the balcony of the town-*house 
which overlooks the pul)lic square: the 
peasants of the neighbourhood are thus 
made partakers in the soft enjoyment of that 
first of arts. The scholars walk through the 
streets singing psalms in chorus. They say 
that Luther often took a part in these cho- 
russes in $arly life. I was at Eisenach, a 
little town, in Saxony, one winter day when 
it W4S SQ Qold that the very strei^U were 
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blocked lip with siiow ; I saw a ic^ig pro* 
cession of young people m black doaks> 
walking through the town and celebrating 
the praises of God- They were the cmiy 
persona ojit of doors ; for the severity of the 
frost had drivoi all the rest of the world to 
their fire-sides ; and these voices^ almost equals . 
ly harmonious with those of the south, heard 
amidst all this ngour of the season, j^ciCed 
89 much the livelier emotion. The inhabit 
^ tants of th^ town dared not in the intense 
cold to open their windows; but we could 
perceive behind the glasses, countenances, 
sad or serene, young or old, all receiving 
with joy the religious consolations which this 
sweet melody inspired. 

The poor Bohemians, 4is they wander, fol- 
lowed by their wi¥es and children, carry on 
their backs a bad harp made of commcm 
"wood, from which they draw harmonious 
music. They play upon it while they rest 
at the foot of a tree on the high road, or 
yiear the post houses, trying to awaken the 
attention of travellers to the ambulatory 
concert of their Utile wandering lamily. In 
Aus[tria, the flocks ^fc kept by sliepherds 
who play charming a.iFs on instruments at 
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<moe simple and sonorous. These airs agree 
perfectly well with the soft and pensive 
iQipression produced by the aspect of the 
cottfitry. 

Instrumental music is as generally culti«> 
vated throughout Germany as vocal music 
in Italy* Nature has done more in this re^ 
spect, as in so many others, for Italy, than 
for Germany ; for instrumental music labour 
is necessary, while a southern sky is enough 
to create a beautiful voice : nevertheless the 
men of the working classes would never be 
able to afford to music the time which is 
necessary for acquiring it^ if they were not 
endowed with organs peculiarly adapted to the 
acquirement. Those people who are musicians 
by nature receive through the medium of har^ 
mony sensations and ideas whtch their confined 
situations and vulgar occupations could never 
procure for them from any other source. 

The female peasants and servants who 
have not money enough to spend in dress, 
ornament their heads and arms with a few 
flowers, that Imagination may at least have 
some part in their attire : those who are a 
little more rich wear on holidays a cap of 
gold stuff, in sufficiently bad taste, which 
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affords a strange contrast to the simplicity. q£ 
the rest of their costume;, but tliis cap, which 
their mothers also wore before them, seems 
to recal ancient manners; and the .dress of 
ceremony with which the lower classes : of 
women pay respect to the Sunday has some* 
.thing solemn in it which interests one in their 
favour, - 

The Germans deserve credit also for the 
sincerity testified in theii- respiectful acts 
of reverence, and their formal sanctity 
which foreigners have so often turned 
into ridicule. They might easily have sub- 
stituted a cold and indiflierent deport- 
ment for that grace and elegance, which 
they are accused of being unable to reach : 
disdain always silences ridicule ; for it is 
principally upon useless efforts that ridicule 
attaches itself; but benevolent characters 
choose rather to expose themselves to plea* 
santry, than to preserve themselves from it 
by tliat haughty air of restraint, which it is 
so easy for any person to assume. 

In Germany, we are continually struck 
by the contrast which exists between senti- 
ments and habits, talents and tastes : ci^ 
viUzation and nature seem to be not yet 
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sufficiently amalgamated together. Some-* 
times the most ingenuous of men are very 
affected in their expressions and countenance, 
as if they had something to conceal: some* 
times, on the other hand, gentleness of soul 
does not prevent the rudeness of manners : fre- 
quently even this contradiction goes still fur- 
ther, and absolute weakness of character shows 
itself through the veil of harshness in language 
and demeanour. An enthusiastic passion for 
the fine arts and for poetry is joined to habits 
even low and vulgar in social life. There is 
no country M'here young men, studying at 
the Universities, are better acquainted with 
the ancient languages and with antiquity ; yet 
there is none in which superannuated customs 
more generally exist even at the present day. 
The recollections of Greece, the taste for 
the fine arts, seem to have reached them 
through the medium of correspondence ; but 
'feudal institutions, and the ancient customs of 
the Grermari nation, are always held in honour 
among them, even though, unhappily for the 
military power of the country, they no 
longer possess the same strength. 

There is no assemblage mor-e whimsical than 
that displayed in the military aspect of 
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Germany ; soldiers at every step, and all 
leading a sort of domestic life. They 
are as much afraid of fatigue and of the 
inclemency of the air, as if the whole nation 
were composed of merchants and men of 
letters; and yet all their institutions tend, 
and must necessarily tend^ to inspire the 
people with military habits. When the in- 
habitants of the north brave the inconveni- 
ences of their climate, they harden them- 
selves in a wonderful manner against all sorts 
of evil: the Russian soldier is a proof of 
this. But where the climate is only half ri- 
gorous^ where it is still possible to guard 
egainst the severity of the heavens by do- 
ipestic precautions, these very precautions 
render them more alive to the physical suf- 
ferings of war 

Stoves, beer, and the smoke of tobacco, 
surround all the common people of Germany 
with a thick and hot atmosphere, from which 
ihey are never inclined to escape. This at-^ 
mosphere is injurious to activity, which i? 
of no less importance in war, tlian courage 
itself; resolutions are slow, discouragemeiil; 
easy, because an existence, void of pleasure 
in general, inspires uo great confidence ja 
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the gifts of fortune. The habit of t peacc« 
able and regular mode of life is so bad a 
preparation for the multiplied chances 
of hazard, that even death coming in a 
regular way appears preferable to a life of 
adventure. 

The denmrcation of classes, much more 
positive in Germany, than it used to be in 
France, produced the annihilation of military 
spirit among the lower orders ; this separa* 
tion has in feet nothing offensive in it ; for, 
. I repeat, a sort of natural goodness mixes 
itself with every thing in Germany, even 
with aristocratical pride : and the differences 
of rank are reduced to some court privileges, 
to some assemblies which do not afford sulFir 
cient pleasure to deserve envy : nothing is 
bitter, under wlmtever aspect contemplated, 
when society, and ridicule which is the pflf- 
spring of society, is without influence. Men 
fjannot really wound their very souls, except 
Jby falsehood or mockery: in a country of 
iseriousness and truth, justice and happiness 
will always be met with. But the barrier 
which separated, in Germany, the nobles 
from the citizens, necessarily rendered the 
whole nation less warlike. - . . 
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Imagination, which is the ruling qualitjf 
of the world of arts and letters in Germany^ 
inspires the fear of danger, if this natural 
movenieut is not combated by the ascendancy 
of opinion, and the exaltation of honour. 
In France, even in its ancient state, the taste 
for war was universal; and the common peo- 
ple willingly risked tlieirlife for the purpose 
of gratifying it. It is a question of impor- 
tance to know if the domestic affections, the 
habit of reflection, the very gentleness of 
soul, do not conduce, to the fear of death; 
but if the whole strength of a state consists 
in its military spirit, it is of consequence to 
examine what are the causes that have weak« 
ene<l this spirit in the German nation. 

Three leading motives usually incite men 
to fight; the patriotic love of liberty, 
the enthusiasm of glory, and religious fana- 
ticism. There; can be no great patriotism in 
an empire divided for so many ages, where Ger- 
mans fought against Germans, almost always 
instigated by some foreign impulse: the love 
of glory is scarcely awake where there is no 
centre, no ca:pital, no society. That species 
of impartiaUty, the very excess of justice, 
which characterises tlie Germans, renders 
* * 5 ' 
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tfaein mach more susceptible of being 
inflamed with abstract sentiments, than of 
the rea^ interests of life ; the general who 
loses a battle is more sure of indulgence, 
than he who gains one is of applause ; there 
is not enough difference bj&t ween success and 
reverse, in the opinions of such a people, to 
excite any very lively ambition. 

Religion, in Germany, exists at the very 
bottom* of the heart ; but it possesses there 
a character of thought and independence 
which' breathes nothing of the energy neces- 
sary to exclusive sentiments. The same in- 
depmdence of opinions, individuals, and states, 
SO' prejudicial to the strength of the Germanic 
empire, is to be found also in their religion : 
a great number of different sects divide Ger- 
many bifetween them ; and the Catholic religion 
itself, which, in its very nature, exercises an 
uniform and strict discipline, is nevertheless 
interpreted by every man after his own 
fashion. The political and social bond of 
the people, a general government, a general 
worship, the same laws, the same interests, 

classical literature, a ruling opinion^ nothing 
of all this exists among the Germans ; each 
individual state is the more independent, each 
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individual science the better cultivated ; but 
the whole nation is so subdivided^ that one 
cannot tell to what part of the empire tbis 
very name, of nation ought to be granted^ 

The love of libeVty is not developed annonig 
the Germans ; they have not learned^ either 
by enjoyment or by privation, . the value 
which may be attached to it. There are 
many examples of federative governioents 
whidh give to the public spirit as mudd 
forc^ as even an united administration^ but 
these are the associations of equal states abd 
free citizens. The German confederacy w«9 
composed of strong and weak^ citizen and 
serf, of rivals, and even of enemies; they wei« 
old existing elements combined by circum^ 
stances and respected by men. 

The nation is persevering and just ; and its 
equity and loyalty secure it against injury 
from any institution, however vicious. Louis 
of Bavaria, when he took the command of 
the army, entrusted to Frederic the Fair, his 
rival, and at that time his prisoner, the ad- 
ministration of bis States ; and he had not to 
repent of this confidence, which io those day3 
caused no astonishment. With such virtues, 
they never found tlie ill qonsequeiKes of the 
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weakness or even the complication of the 
laws; the probity of individuals supplied their 
defects. 

The very independence which the Germans 
enjoy ecf in almost all respects, rendered them 
indifferent to liberty ; independence is a pos- 
session ; liberty its security; and on this very 
account nobody in Germany was molested 
either in his rights or his enjoyments, they 
cofild bot feel the want of such an order of 
things as might secure them in the possession 
of this happiness. The imperial tribunals pro- 
^ihised a -sure though slow redress of every act 
of arbitrary power; and the moderation of 
the sovereigns, and the wisdom of the gp- 
vertied, seldom gave room for any appeals to 
their interference; people therefore could not 
imagine that they stood in need of constitu-^ 
tiotial fortifications when they saw no ag- 
gressors. ' 

One has reason to be astonished, that the 
feudal code should have subsisted almost un- 
altered among a people so enlightened ; but 
as, 'in the execution of these laws, so defee-* 
ttve in themselves, there was never any 
injustice, the equality with which they w^re 
applied made amends for their inequality 

VOL, I. » 
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in principle. Old charter^, the 4|ncieixt pri^ 
yileges of eyery city, all tjhat^mily history 
which constitutes the charm and glory of 
little {^tate)i, were singularly desir to the Qer-<* 
mans ; but they neglected t^at greq^jb national 
xxiight, which it was so important to \m» 
founded among the colossal states of Europe. 

The Gejrjoians, with spme few ejccepitionfi, 
are hcirdly capable of sv.cceqdiQg.iQ sVE^y thing 
which requires address wd 4e»terity ; pvjery 
thi^ig molests and emli^arra^aes themj and th&y 
have as much nejed of method in action ^s of 
independeijLce in ideas. The French, Oju ttw 
contrary, consider ?u:tions with all the free- 
dom of art, and ideas with all the bondagQ 
of custom. The Gernaans who cannot , ^ei^-^ 
dure the yok^e of rules in literature, requim 
eyery thing to be traced out before them in 
the line of their cppduct. They know not 
bow to treat with men ; and the less occasion 
is given them in this respect to decide for 
thepiselves, the better they are satisfied. 

Political institutions can alone form the 
character of a natipn ; the nature of the 
government of Germany was almost in op- 
position to the philosophical illumination of 
the Germany. Frpm theqce it foliaws that 
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tfae^r join the greatest' boldness of thought to 
the mojrt obedient character. The pre-emt* 
neoce of the military states and the distnicr 
tioQS df rank have adcustoined them to the 
most exact submission in the relations of 
social life. Obedience, with them, is regii- 
krity, not servility ; they are as scrupulous 
in the execution of the orders they reoeire, . 
as if every order became a duty. 

The enlightened men of Germany dispute 
vehemently among themselves the dominion 
of hypothesis, and will sufer no sliackles 
in this department ; but they give up with- 
out difficulty all that is real in life to the 
powerful of the earth, " This reality, which 
" they so much despise, finds purchasers how- 

ever, who in the end avail themselves of 
" their acqyisition to^arry trouble and con- 

straint into the empire of the ima^nation 

itself/' * The understanding and the charac- 
ter of the Germans appear to have no com- 
munication together : the one cannot suffer 
any limits, the other is subject to every yoke ; 
the one is very enterprising, the other very 
timid : in short, the illumination of the one 

* A passage suppressed by the censors. 
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seldom gives strength to the other, and thi^ 
is easily explained. The extension of know«^ 
ledge in former times only serves to weaken 
the character, when it is not strengthened 
by the habit of . business and the exercise of 
the will. , To see all, and comprehend all, 
is a great cause of uncertainty ; and th6 
energy of action develops itself only in those 
free and powerful countries where patriotic 
sentiments are to the soul like blood to the 
veins, and grow cold only with the extinc-^ 
tion of life itself, f 

t I have no peed to say that it is England which I wbhed 
to point out by these words ; but when proper names are not 
pronounced, the censors, in genera], who are men of know* 
kdge, take a pleasure in not comprehending. It Is not 
Ibe same with the police; the police has a sort of instinel 
that is really extraordinary in prejudice of all liberal ideas, 
under whatever form they present thcmselfes, and traces 
out, with the /sagacity of a good hound, all that might 
awaken in the minds of the French their andent love fot 
the progress of light and liberty. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Cf the fFomen. 



Nature and society give to women a habit of 
endurancice ; and I think it can hardly be denied 
that, in our days, they are generally worthier 
ef moral esteem thian the men. At an 
epoch when selfishness is the prevailing evil, 
the men, to whom all positive interests have 
ri^lation, must neceissarily have less gene-- 
rosity, less sensibility, than the women. 
These last are attached to life only by the 
ties of the heart ; and even when they lose 
themselves, it is by sentiment that they 9re 
led away ; their selfishness is extqndted to a 
double object, while that of man has himself 
only for its end. Homage is rendered to: 
them according to the affections which, tjiey; 
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inspire, but those which they bestow are 
almost always sacrifices. The most beautiful 
of virtues, self devotion, is their enjoyment 
and their destiny ; no happiness can exist 
for them but by the reflection of anotherV 
glory and prosperity ; in short, to live inde^ 
pendently of self, whether by ideas or by 
sentiments, or, ftbove afll, by virtues, gives 
to the soul an habitual feeling of elevation. 

In those countries where men are called 
upon by political institutions to the exercise 
of all the military and civil virtues which 
are inspired by patriotism, they reconrec tfeif - 
superiopit}'^ which belongs to them; tfae^ 
pe-assume with dignity their rights, as. ixm^ 
ters of the worW : but wlien they are cooh 
demned, in whatev^ measure^ to idleness 
or to slavery, they fall so moclx the Ictwer as 
they ought to rise marc high. The. <tesliiig^ 
€>f women always remains the aftme;, . if kr 
thmr soul alone which createii it; polMoai 
c4rcuinstfinc€6 have no infiuenee upon it. 
When men are either ignorant or incapabte 
of the means of employing theif lives wtth 
dignity and- popriety. Nature revenges berae^ 
upon them for the very gifits whioh thejr 
have receirVed from her ; the activity of the 
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Body colrtribiftefji otify to the sloth of tlte 
mind ; the strength of soul degenerates into 
hoarseness; and the day is consumed in 
vulgar sports and exercises, horses, the / 
chase, or entertiinments ^hich might be 
iSmtal)le? enough in the way of relaxation, 
but seem ittereiy degrading, as occupations. 
Women, the whife, cultivate their under- 
standing; and sentiment and reflection pre- 
serve in their souls the image of all that is * 
.free attd generous*. 

The German women have a charm, exclu*- 
' sively their own-^a touching voice, fair hair,- 
a- dazzling complexion ; they are modest but- 
less timid than Englishwomen ; one sees* that 
they haVe been less accnstomed to meet with- 
theh* superiors atriong men, and that they 
have besides less to apprehend from the 
sefveie censut^es of the public. They endea- 
vbur: to pleaise by theit* sensibility, to interest 
by their imagination '; the language of poetry 
atid the fitie arts are femiliat to them ; they 
coquet with enthusiasm, as they do in France 
With wit and' pfeaSairtry. That perfect loy- 
alty which distinguishestheOermah character, 
renders Ipve less dangerous to the happiness 
of women ; and perhaps they admit the ad-* 
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vances.of this sentiment with the morie con*^ 
6dence, as it is invested with romantic colours; 
and disdain and infidelity are^ less to be 
dreaded there than elsewhere. 

Love is a religiou in Gernnany, but a 
poetical religion which tolerates too easily 
all that sensibility can excuse. It cannot be 
denied that the facility of divorce in the 
Protestant states is prejudicial to the sacred-^ 
Qess of marriage. Tliey change husbs^nds 
with as little difficulty as if they were ar-- 
ranging the incidents of a drama; the good 
nature comnion both to men and women is, 
the reason that so little bitterness of spirit 
ever accompanies these easy ruptures ; and as 
the Germans are endowed with more ijniagina^ 
tion than real passiqn, the ipost extravagant 
events take place with singular tranquillity; 
nevertheless, it is thus that manners an^ 
character lose every thing like consistency ; 
the spirit of paradox shakes the most sacred 
institutions^ and there are no fixed rules upon . 
any subject. 

One may fairly laugh at the ridici]]<^us f^ir$ 
of some German women, who are continually 
exalting themselves even to a pitch of a^Ssc? 
t9.Uon> and who sacrifice to their pretty 
' ■ '2' ^ ' ' 
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$oftne6ses^ of expressiotx all that is marked 
and striking in mind and character; they 
!^*e not open^ even though they are not 
felse ; they only see and judge of nothing 
correctly, and res^l events pass like a phan-* 
tasmagQria before their eyes, Even wjnen 
they take it into their heads to be light and 
capricious, they still retain a tincture of that 
Hentimentaiity which is held in so highi, 
honour in their country, A Germ^tn woman 
said one day, with a melaQcholy expression,. 

I know not wherefore ; but those who are 
absent pass away from my, soul/' A French, 
woman would have rendered this idea with, 
more gaiiety : but it woyld b^ve beea fun* 
dament^Uy the same. 

Notwithstafidingtheseimpertinencies^ which 
fprm oii)y the exception, there are among the, 
women of Germany numbers whose sentiments 
are true lAttd whose manners simple. Their 
careful education, md the purity of soul 
which is natural to them, render the dominion 
which they exercise soft and equal ; 'they in- 
spire yoi| froni day to day with a stronger 
interest for all that is great and generous, 
with more of cQnfideoce in all noble hopes, and 
they know ^w tp repel tbat bitter irony which 
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Ibf^tbee a death-^hill over all the enjoymetitif 
of the heart. St HI we seldom find among them' 
tkait qukknessof apprehension, which animates 
conversation and sets every id«a in* motion; 
this sort of pleasure is searcely to be tnet 
with any where out of the most lively and the 
most witty societies of Paris. The chosen 
company of a French metropolis can alone 
confer this rare delight : ebcM'here we gene- 
rally find only eloquence in public, or tran- 
quil pleasure in familiar, life. Convei*sation, 
as a talent, exists in France alone; in all 
other countries it answers the purposes ' 
of politeness, of argument, or of friendly inter- 
course : in France, it is an art to which the 
imagination and the soul are no doubt very^ 
necessary, but which possesses, besides these, 
certain secrets by which the absence of both 
may be supplied when necessary. 
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CHAPTER ry. 

Of iks If^fiuemtf of ^ Qhivabyi <^ 



is to modern^ what the heroic age 
was ta ancient^ times ; all the noble recol- 
lectioiia of tlip nations of Europe are attached 
to it. At all the great periods of history, meq 
^ave embraced some sort of enthusiastic sen^ 
timent, as an universal principle of action. 
Thofie wlioj» they called l>eroes, iu the most 
distant ages» had for their object to civilize 
tbie eartb; the confused traditions which re- 
present them to us as subduing the monsters 
of the forests bear, ik> doubt, an allusion to 
the first dangers which menaced society at its 
llirtfa ;^ and from which it was preserved by the 
svpposts ol it& yet new org^oiz^^tion* Then 
4 
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came the enthusiasm of patriotism, and in- 
spired all that was great and brilliant in the 
actions of Greece and Rome : this enthusi-* 
asm became weaker when there was no longer 
a country to be, called one's own ; and> a few 
centuries later> chivalry succeeded to it 
Chivalry consisted in the defence of the weak, 
}n the loyalty of valour, in the contempt pf 
deceit, in thafr Christian charity which endea* 
voured to introduce bumanity even in war ; in 
short, in all ttiose sentiments which substituted 
the reverence of honour to the ferocious spirit 
of arms. It is among the northern- nationji 
that chivalry had its birth ; but in the south 
of France that it was embellished by the 
charm of. poetry and love. The Geimans 
bad in all times treated women with respect ; 
but the French were the first that tried to 
|)lease them : the Germans also had their 
chanters of love (T^innesingerJ, but nothing 
that could be compared to our Trouvferes' 
and Troubadours; and it is to this source 
perhaps that we must refer a species of lite^ 
rature strictly national. The spirit of northern 
mythology had much more resemblance ta 
Christianity than th^ Paganism of the ancient 
Gauls ; yet is there no country where Chris-* 
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tians have been better Knights, or Knights^ 
better Christians, than in France. 

The: crusades brought together the gtntlem - 
men of all countries, and created out of the 
spirit of chivalry a sort of European patriots 
ism^ Which filled every soul with the same 
sentiment. The feudal government, that po« 
litical ii^titution so gloomy and severe, but 
which in some respects consolidated the 
spirit of chivalry, by mvesting it with the 
character of love; the feudal government, i 
say, has continued in Germany even to our 
own jdays : it was overthrown in France hyt 
Cardinal Richelieu, and from that epoch to 
the revolution, the Fre;ich have been alto^ 
gether destitute of any source of entbusistsm;'- 
I know it will be said that the love of thei£ 
kings was such ; but, supposing it possible thsit 
this sentiment could extend to a whole nation/ 
still it is confined so entirely to the mere 
person of the sovereign, that during the adr 
ministrations of the Regent and of Louis XVj, 
it would have been difficulty I imagine, for 
the French to have derived any thing great; 
from its Juflueaide. The spirit of chivalry^ 
which still emitted some sparkles in the reign 
of Louis XlV^ yraa extioguished with him* 
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mud saecttd^d^ acxctrding to a v»y lively and 
sensible bistoriaa^* by the fatait^i 
wfaicfa . is entirety op|)ostte to it Instead of 
protecting women, fatuity £toeks to destroy 
Ihem ; instead of despising artifice, ihe enn 
ployi( it against those feeble beings whom slae 
prides herself in deceiving ; and she anfaBti<<^ 
tirtes the profanation of love in the place of 
its worship. 

Bven courage itsel^wlneh formerly servfid-os 
Hie pledge of loyalty, became nothing bett^ v 
/tiian si brilliant node of emding its chain; 
ISor it w^ no longer necessary to be true, but 
Mly to kill in a duel the man who accnsed 
you of being otherwise ; and the empire of 
society in tlie great world made almost aii 
the <;hivakous virtues disappear. France then 
foiand lierself wit^hout my sort of enthusiastic 
ifflpiilse wha/tever; and as sudi impulse is 
necessary to prevent tlie corruption and disso-* 
hition of nations, it is doubtless that natural 
necessity which in the middle of the last 
century turned every mind towarife the love 
of liberty. 

It seems then that the philosophical f»>" 

* M. delft Crelell*. 
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ffe%& of the^iiman race should be divided iuJto 
four difieFen.t.pei*iods : tl^ heroic times, whfei^ 
g^ve Ifirth to civilization ; patriotism^ whicfa 
CQn^tijtijite4 the glory of , antiquity; chiva)fy> 
t^e warlike religion of jELvirope ; and the lov^ 
pf Ii,t»frty, t^>^ j^s^pry of which da(e« iln 
or^Vi fyovj^ the epoch of tlxe revolution. 

Germauy, with the exception of a few of 
its courts, which were inspired with the emur 
l^on of imitating Friyoce, bad mt been 
l^flted by the fatuity, the immorality,, and 
u^rj^di^lityi whip^, siQce the time of the 
gency, had del^asje.4 the iiaturj^l chaa^a^ter of 
FreBclnnen. Fe4)i4ality still retained askong 
tl^ Oeroians the maxims of chivalry ; they 
fQi)gb,t d^els^ jndeed^ seldomer than in Fraaee^ 
because the Qernianip nation is not so liveiy 
as thjeFrenc)]^, aip4 becauii^e all ranks of peo^ 
pie do not, as in France, participate in the 
sentiment of l;»ravery ; but pubUc opimqn 
wa^ generally much; more severe with regar4 
to every thing co^mepted with probity. If d 
man had in any manner been wanting tp the 
laws of morality, ten duels a d^y woi)ld laevflK 
have set him iip a^ia in any perjsoD's 
esteem » Many men of good cobipafiy have 
been seen in France, who, when accused of 
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some blanieable action, have answered : *^ It 
may be bad enough; but nobody at least 
•will dare to say so before my face." Nothing 
can imply A more utter depravation of 
morals ; for what would become of human 
society if it was only necessary for men to 
kill each other to acquire the right of doing 
one another in other respects all the inischief 
possible ? to break their word, to lie, pro- 
vided nobody dared to say "You have 
Ked;** in short, to separate loyalty from 
bravery, and transform courage into a mode 
of obtaining Tiocial impunity ! 

Since the extinction of the spirit of chivalry 
in France ; since she possessed no longer aGode* 
ffoi, a Saint Louis, or a Bayard, to protect 
weakness, and hold themselves bound by a 
promise as by the most indissoluble chain, I 
will venture to ^ay, contrary to thie received 
opinion, that France has perhaps been that 
country of the world in which women are 
the least happy at heart. France was 
called the Paradise of Women, on account of 
the great share of liberty which the sex 
enjoys there; but this very liberty arose 
from the facility with which men detach 
themselves from them. The Turk, who shuts 
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llU UT)^ iMrP¥e» »t leasjt l||r tha| y4Sfy cx^f^ 

iofit bflw npq^ry to Hi? fci»ppi*i^; 
th9 lust «pi»t«ry ftiFni#M w /wiM* w «»5fflJf 



jm l^rild i^wn* $b4 iW? loiter jgar^f 
»bfflBit her, . ** My *plf l<?*'e tfljs 

ichaginn,'' mif^U'\eta^ pf t^e^arpi).]^^ 
I3c8£^vii{ this sn^ry friiw4 9{V>§fM^ ^ 
bim an ol^eot of ^. f(Egf 

40iiture de«th fmnreii^^ Mpi Inoip^ ^ 
fiooplishitqent of tiii» Imi^lsip imSP' (M^ 
gnoum jtknsd ^ ifomjjf tiingt'«i& mgei, Wf*li99 
^ ^io» iv » $M!y.el iflu^h padMf 
4me fihunlfkr Ahf iiei|i^9i^^« Vf jff^Qif 
iti^ wbiob it dispUigrs. In likffft* H.t^ y^Ff 

if I may use the expi^iop« 

5vomefl .out df (the. »pi!atfifi^i(W of tj^ |pw. . 

filbea Aheir . mwinQoti^-y .nmgp <>«!fis •P'^^ 
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pity, was left them. They couotef felted thd 
accents of love to make them fall into the 
snare, like the crocodile which imitates the 
voices of children, to entrap their mothers. 

Louis XI so vaunted for his chivalrous 
^Hantry, did he not show himself the most 
hard-hearted of men in his conduct towards 
the very woman by whom he was most be- 
loved of all, Madame de la Valli^re? The 
details which are given of that transaction 
in the Mem6ires de Madame are frightfuL 
He pierced with grief the unfortunate heart 
which breathed only for him, and twenty 
years of tears at the foot of the cross, could 
hafdly cicatrize the wounds, which the cruel 
disdain of the monarch had inflicted. No* 
, thing is so barbarous as vanity ; and as 
society, the batirton, fashion, success, aU 
put this vanity singularly in play, there is 
BO country where the happiness of women is 
in greater danger than one in which every 
thing depends upon what is called opinion> 
and in which every body learns of others what 
it is good taste to feel. 

It must be confessed that women have 
ended by taking part in * the immorality 
which destroyed their own true e^ire; 
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they have learned to lessen their sufferings by 
becoming worthless. Nevertheless, with some 
few exceptions, the virtue of women always 
depends on the conduct of men. The pretend- 
ed lightness of women is t!he consequence of 
tbe fear they entertain of being abandoned ; 
they rush into shame from the fear of 
outrage. 

^ Love is* a much more serious quality in 
Germany thati in France. Poetry, the fine 
arts, even philosophy, and religion, have 
made this sentiment an object of earthly 
adoration, which sheds a noble charm over 
existence. 

Germany was not infested , like France, with 
licentious writings which circulated among 
all classes of people, and effected the de- 
struction of sei>timent among tlie high, and 
of morality among the vulgar. It must be 
allowed, nevertheless, that the Germans 
have more imagination than sensibility ; and 
their uprightness is the only pledge for their 
constancy. The French, in general, respect 
positive duties; the Germans think them- 
selves less bound by duty than affection. 
What we have said respecting the facility of 
divorce affords a proof of this ; love is, with 

e2 
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tfaem, tBC^ sacred tliau marriage. It is the 
effect of an honourable delicacy^ no doubt, 
thai they are above all things faithful to 
promises whith the law does not warrant : 
but those which are warranted by law are 
nevertbdass of greater importance to the in^ 
fferestsbf society- 

The spirit of chivalry still reigns among 
the Gerioans^ if we may be allowed to say 
so, in t passive sense ; tli^ey are incapable of 
deceit, and their integrity discovers itself in 
all the intimate relations of life ; but tliat se- 
vere eseiergy whic4i jni|>osed so many sacii* 
fices on men, so many virtues pn women, 
and rendered the Whole of life one holy exer- 
cise governed by the same prevailing senti^ 
ment'; this chivalrous energy of the times 
of old lias left in GerHiany only an impres-^ 
sion long sihce passed away. Uencelorward 
nothifig great will ever be accomplished 
there, except by the liberal impulse which, 
tllroisghoitt Europe, has succeeded to chi- 
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CWAPTER V. 

Of Southern Germany. 



It was pretty generaUy understood thatln* 
terature existed in the north of, Germany 
alone, and that the inhabitants of the south 
abandoned themselves to the enjoyments of 
sense, while those of the north tasted more 
exclusivdy those of the soul. Many men 
of genius have been produced in the south, 
but they have formed themselves in tlw 
north. Near the coasts of tlie Baltic we find 
the noblest establishments, the most dis^ * 
tinguished men of science and learning; and 
from Weimar to Konigsberg, from Konigs^ 
berg to Copenhagen, fogs ^nd frosts appear 
to be the natural element of men of 9i lofty 
and vigorous imagination^ 
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No country stands so nrach as Germany 
in need of the occupations of literature t 
for society there affording little charms, and 
individuals for the most part wanting that 
grace and vivacity which are inspired by 
nature in warm climates^ it follows that the 
Germans are agreeable only when they are 
'superior in mind^ and that they want genius 
to be witty. 

Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria, before 
the illustrious establishment of the present 
academy at Munich, were countries singu- 
larly dull and monotonous: no arts^ with 
the exception of music ; no .literature ; a 
rude accent which lent itself with difficulty 
to the pronunciation of southern languages; 
no society; large asseipblies which looked 
more like ceremonies tlian parties of 
pleasure; obsequious politeness to an in- 
elegant aristocracy ; goodness and integrity 
in every class; but a sort of simpering stiff- 
ness, which is the reverse at once both of 
^e and dignity. One should not there- 
fore be surprised at the criticisnis and 
pleasantries which have been passed on 
German tediousness. The literary cities 
are the only objects of real interest, in a 
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eoiMibry nrhere* society is nothing, and nature 
very little. 

* Letters might perhaps have been culti* 
vated in the south of. Cfermany with as much 
8ucoe8s as in the north, if the sovereigns had 
ever properly interested themselves in the 
advancement of them ; nevertheless, it must 
be acknowledged that temperate climates are 
more &vourable to society than to poetry. 
When the climate is neither inclement nor 
beautiful, when people live with nothing 
eitiier to fear or to hope from the heavens, 
tiie positive interests of existence become 
almost the only occupation of the mind ; 
both the delights of the south and the 
rigours of the north have stronger hold over 
the imagination. Whether we struggle 
against nature, or intoxicate ourselves with 
her gifts, the power of the creation is in both 
cases equally strong, and awakens in us the 
sentiment of the fine arts, or the interest of 
the mysteries of the soul. 

Southern Germany, temperate in every 
sense, noiaintains itself in a monotonous state 
of well-being, singularly prejudicial to the 
activity of conduct as well as of thought. 
The most lively desire, of the inhabitants 
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^ ^tsO^ltM wad fertile cooriferyi^ tint 
they may continue to exist as tliey t^iiist «t 
|ird^«( MfiAt «i«t tills only dem^^f^o- 
flAce? It h«ot«v«n«i]ldk:ifem forthef)it:deri» 
VfcUq^ dif tlj«| y/^ih tf bitti^ th^ life wtivM^ 
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learned men of tbe north he^e accused 
Austria of ncgleciiog letters and sciences^ 
tb^ have even greatly exaggerated tbe 
decree of restraint imposed there by the 
censure of tl^ press. If Ausifria has pro 
duced no great men in the literary careei^^ k 
is to be attributed not so much to icoostraint 
as4o the want of emulation. 

It is a country so Gahn» a eountiy in wbidi 
'competence is ^ easily secured to all dassM 
9f . its iahabitaotss that they .think but little 
<^f iMtelleetual e9j^yments> Th^y do nuNpe 
the MJke of -duty than, .of JksM i :the 

* Thii chapter wm compoied in th« year Mftt* 
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rewards of public opinion are so pobr, and 
its punishments so slight^ that, without the 
motive of conscience, there would be no 
incitement to vigorous action in any sense. 

Military exploits ought to be the chief 
interest of the inhabitants of a monarchy 
irhich has rendered itself illustrious by con* 
tinual wars ; ,and yet the Austrian nation had 
so abandoned itself to the repose and the 
pleasures of life, that even public eventii 
made no great noise till the mdment arrived 
of their calling forth the sentiment of patrio* 
tism ; and even this sentiment is of a tran- 
iquil nature in a country where there is 
nothing but happiness. Many excellent 
things are to be found in Austria, but 
few men really of a superior order ; for it is 
there of no great service to be reckoned 
more able than another ; one is not envied 
for it, but forgotten, which is yet more 
discouraging. Ambition perseveres 141 the 
desire of Acquiring power, genius flags of 
itselif; genius, in the midst of society, is i 
pain, an internal fever, which would require 
to be treated as real disease, if the rewards 
of glory did not soften the su£ferings it 
produces. 

2 
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In Austria, and all other parts of Ger* 
many) the lawyers plead in writing, never 
fwa voce. The preachers are followed 
because men observe the jpractical duties of 
religion ; but they do, not atttact by their 
eloquence. The theatres are much neglected ; 
above all, the tragic theatre Administra^ 
tion is conducted with great wisdom and 
justice ; but there is so much method in all 
things, that the influence of individuals is 
scarcely perceptible. Business is conducted in 
a certain numerical order which nothing can 
derange ; it is decided by invariable rules» 
and transacted in profound silence ; silence 
which is not the effect of terror, for what 
is there to be feared in a country where the 
virtues of the sovereign and the principles of 
equity govern all things? but the profound 
repose of intellects, as of souls, deprives 
human speech of all its interest. Neither 
by crime nor by genius, by intolerance nor 
by enthusiasm, by passion nor by heroism, is 
eadstence either disturbed or exalted. The 
Austrian Cabinet during the last centuiy 
was considered as very adroit in poIi-» 
ties; a quality which little agrees with 
the German character in general; but men 
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often infetakfi for profowid pd?icy that 
wfiich is only the ftkeriiative between am- 
bition and weakness. History almost alwajr* 
- ftttfibntes to indiiriduals, as to governments, 
more combination of plans than really 
existed. 

Austria, concentrating within herself peo- 
ple so dilferent f*om each other, as the 
Bohemians, Hungarians, 'Bcc. wants that 
unity which is so essential to a monarchy: 
nevertheless, the great moderatiott of hef 
nricrs has for a long time pAst produced a 
general bond of union out of the attachment 
to one individual. The Emperor of Ger- 
many was at the same time sovereign over 
his own dominions, and the ebnstitutional 
head of the empire. In this latter charac- 
icr he had to manage different interests atad 
established laws, and derived from his Impe- 
fifA magistracy a habit of justice and pru- 
dence, which he transferred from them to 
the administration of his hereditary states?. 
T*e nations of Btfhemia and Hungary, the 
Tyrolese and tlie Flemings, who formerly 
constituted the monarchy, have more natural 
Vivacity than the genuine AUitrians^: these 
test employ theraiehtes* incessantly in tlic act 

1 
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of mcxkraiiag instead of that ^ eUiCQUfag* 
ing. An equitable ^overment, a fertile soil, 
a wise aud wealthy natipn, all cootributed 
to tieai^fa them that for their well being it 
only Becessary to maintain their exi&ting 
condition^ and that they had no need what-^ 
ever Ibr the epctraopdinary assistance of supe-> 
rior talents. In peaceable titnea, indeed^ 
they may be dispensed with; but what can 
W€ do withont them in tlie ^*and. striiggle9 
of empines ? . 

The spirit of Catholicism which W9& upper^ 
most at yienna> tiiough always with mode^i 
ration^ had nevertheless constantly^ during 
the re^n of Maria Theresa^ repelled what was 
called the progress of light in the eighteenth 
century. Then came Joseph the Second » 
who lavished all these lights on a coun- 
try not yet prepared eHber for the good or 
the €vil which they were qualified to produce. 
He succeeded for the moment m the oliject 
of his wishes, because throughout Austria he 
met with no active emotion. either m ^vour 
9^ or contrary to, his desires; but, after 
^^his death/'* nothing remained of all his 
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establishments^ because nothing can last but 
that which advances by degrees. 

Industry, good living, and domestic en-* 
joyraents, are the principal interests of Aus- 
tria ; notwithstanding the glory which she 
acquired by the perseverance and valour of 
her armies, the military spirit has not really' 
penetrated all cliasses of the nation. Her 
armies are, for her, so many moving forti- 
fications, but there is no greater emulation 
in this than in other professions ; the most 
honourable officers are at the same time 
the bravest : and this reflects upon them ^ 
so much the more credit, as a brilliant and 
rapid advancement is seldom the conse- 
quence of their efforts. In Austria they 
almost scruple to show iavour to superior 
inen, and it sometimes seems as if govern** 
ment wished to push equality even further 
than nature itself, and to treat talent and 
mediocrity with the same undistinguishing 
impartiality. 

The absence of emulation has, indeed, one 
advantage — that it allays vanity ; but often 
pride itself partakes of it; and in the end 
there remains only a sort of easy arrogance, 
which is satisfied with the. exterior of all 
things. 
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I think that it was also a bad system^ that 
of forbidding the importation of foreign 
books. If it were possible to preserve to a 
country the energy of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by defending it from 
the writings of the eighteenth, this might 
perhaps be a great advantage; but as it is 
absolutely necessary that the opinions and 
the discoveries of Europe must penetrate 
into the midst of a monarchy which is it-* 
self the centre of Europe, jt is a disadvantage 
to let them reach it only by halves ; for the 
worst writings are those which are most sure 
to make their way. Books filled with im- 
moral pleasantries and selfish principles 
amuse the vulgar, and always fall into their 
hands ; while prohibitory laws are absolutely 
effective only against those philosophical 
works which tend to elevate the mind, and 
enlarge the ideas. The constraint which 
these laws impose is precisely that which is 
wanting to favour the indolence of .the 
understanding, but not to preserve the inno« 
cence of the heart 

In a country where all emotion is of slow 
growth ; in a country where every thing 
around inspires a deep tranquillity, the 
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ali^test ehstacte t» eoongh to ^9ter t^eri 
firoiH acting or writing, or «ven (if it h r^n 
quired) from thinking. What can we have 
Ifcetter tiian happiness? they «fty 5 it }» 
proper to understand. lioweYur, what they 
mean bjr the word. Poes happiiK^ tionawl 
ki tiie faculties we d>evek>pe, or i» tbo^tr 
we sappress ? Ho doubt a g^emweht it 
always worthy of esieeiv, so Img m it dgft^ 
not atoe its power, nor mcn^ js^sce ta 
its interest; bat the happiness of sieep 19 
deoeit&il ; great reverses may occur to disturi^ 
it; and we ought not to let ih«! horses 
atiil for the sake &f fioldiog tlie reias mom 
gentiy ianad easily. 

A oatiou -may «asily cpDi^Qt itoelf wkh 
Itiose c&mtam h^esstngs lof iife^ riapos^ am) 
ease; «nii supcy^coal thiniders wiil frf^m^ 
iheX the wbde social ait is coiiiioed <to aeour 
nog these Uesstngs to the peopte. Y«i ana 
meire «aUe gifts necessary to inspire ikf 
feding'of >piiftriotisni. This feestistg 4d cojnbioofi 
t)f the icmentfbranceswhich gEsait )iiiciiiiaii» 
left behind them, the adaatiatkui inspirti 
by the chefc A'^auvive of Jiaiticriud genius, And 
Sartly the love which ts ifeit £>r the onstit^ 
tions, the jMiUgioii, aod tlio <#iwy tai ovf 
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country/ These riches of the soul are the 
only riches that a foreign yoke could tear 
away ; if therefore material enjoyments were 
the only objects of thought, might not the 
same soil always produce them^ let who will 
be its mastera ? 

They believed in Austria, during tlie last 
century, that the cultivation of letters would 
•tend to enfeeble the military spirit; but 
they were deceived. Rodolph of Hapsbourg 
untied from his neck the golden chain which 
he wpre, to decorate a then celebrated ^oet. 
Mjiximilian dictated the poem which be 
caused to be written. Charles the Fifth knew, 
and cultivated^ almost all languages. Most 
of the thrones of Europe were formerly 
filled by sovereigns well informed in: all 
kind, of learning, and who discovered in 
literary acquirements a new source of men- 
tal gi'andeur. Neither learning nor the 
sciences will ever hiu-t the energy of cha* 
raciter. Eloquence renders men more brave, 
and courage renders them more eloqu«it; 
evtry thing that makes the heart beat in 
unison with a generous sentiment, doubles 
the. true st^ngth of roan, his will : but 
that systematic selfishness, ia which a man 

VOL. I. y 
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sometimes comprehends his family as an ap^ ' 
peiidage of himself, but that philosophy 
which is merely vulgar at bottom^ however 
elegant in appearance, which leads to- th^ 
contempt of every thing that is called illu* 
sion, that is to say, self devotion and en* 
thusiasm, this is the sort of illumination 
most to be dreaded for the virtues of 
nation; this nevertheless is what up 
censors of the press can evfer expel from a 
country surrounded by the atmosphere of 
the eighteenth century : we can never escape 
from what is bad and hurtful in books^ 
but by freely admitting from all quartera 
whatever they contain of greatness an4 
liberality: 

The representation of Don Carlos" wa» 
forbidden at Vienna, because they would 
not tole;rate his love for Elizabeth. In 
Sfchiller's Joan of Arc,'/ they made Agnes 
Sorel the lawful wife of Charles the Seventh. 
The public library was forbidden to let the, 
^' Esprit des Lois^' be read: and, while all 
this constraint was practised, the romances 
of Cr6billon circulated in ev0r3^body's hands, 
licentious works found entrance^ and serious:, 
ones alone were suppr^sed. 
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The Thischief of bad books is ohTy to be 
coJrrected by good ones; the bad con$e4 
quences of illumination are only avoided 
by rendering the illumination more com- 
plete. There are two roads to every thing: 
to retrench that which is dangerous, or in- 
spire strength to resist it. The latter is the 
only method that suits the times in which we 
live; ignorance cannot now have innocence 
for its companion, and therefore can only 
do mischief. So many words have been 
spoken, so many sophisms repeated, that 
it is necessary to know much, in order to 
judge rightly; and the times are passed 
when men confined their ideas to the patri- 
mony olf their fathers. We must think 
then, not in what manner to repel the in- 
troduction of light, but how to render it 
complete, so that it may not produce false 
colours by the interruption of its beanis. 
A Government must not pretend to keep a 
great nation in ignorance of the spirit 
which governs the age; this spirit contains 
the elements of strength and greatness, 
which may be employed with success, when 
men are not afraid boldly to meet every 
question that presents itself : they will theii 
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find, in eternal truths^ resources agaihst 
transitory errors, and in liberty itself the 
support of order> and the augmentaticm of 
power. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
f^ienna. 



T^iCNifA is situated in a. plain surrounded 
by picturesque hills* The Danube which 
pasfies through and encircles it, divides itself 
into several branch^ fornliqg many pleasant 
islets ; but this river loses its own dignity 
in so many windings, and fails to produce 
the impression which its ancient roiown 
promises. Vienna is an old town^ small 
enough in itself, but begirt with spaipious 
suburbs : it is pretended that the city, sur- 
ipuqded by its fortifications, is not more ex«r 
taisive now than it was ^t the time when 
Richard Cneur de Lion was imprisoned near 
its gates. The streets are as narrow as those 
in It^y^ the palaces recal in some degree 
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those of Florence; in short nothing there 
resembles the rest of Germany, except a 
few Gothic edifices which bring back the 
Qiiddle ages to the imaginatioQ. 

The first of these edifices is the tower of 
St; Stephen, wliich rises above all the other 
churches of Vienna, and reigns majestically 
over the good and peaceful city whose gene^ 
Rations and glories it has seen pass away, Jt 
took two centuries, they say, to finish this 
tower, begun in 1100; the whole Austrian 
history is in some manner connected with it. 
]Mfo building can be so patriotic as a church ; 
it is there alone that all classes of the nation 
are assembled, that alone which brings to 
the recollection, not merely public event?r, 
but the secret thoughts and inward a£fec-> 
tions which both chiefs and people have carr 
ried into its sanctuary. The temple of the 
divinity seems present, like God himself, to 
ages past away. 

The monnment of Prince Eugene is the 
only on$ that has been, for some time pasti 
erected in this church: he there lies, 
waiting for other heroes. As I approached 
it, I saw a notice affixed to. one of its 
piil^, that a young iijroman begged 

4 
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Qf. those who should read thim paper 
to pray for her dariiig her sickness. The 
name of this young woman was not given ; 
it was some unfortunate being, addressing 
herself to beings unknown, not for their 
alms, but fdr their prayers; and all this 
passed by the side of the illustrious dead^ 
who had himself, perhaps, compassion on 
the unhappy living. It is a pious custooo^ 
among the Catholics, and one which we 
ought to imitate, to leave the churches air- 
ways open ; there are so many moments 
in which we feel the want of such an asy- 
lam; and never do we enter it without 
ieeling p^n emotion which does good to the 
soul, and restores it, as by a holy ablution, 
to strength and purity. 

There is no great city without its public 
Jbuilding, its promenade, or some other woa- 
4er of art or of nature> to which the recollec- 
tions of infancy attach themselves ; and I 
think that the Praier must possess a charm 
pf this description for the inhabitants of 
Vienna; no where do we find, so near the 
^apitalf a public wall^ so rich in the beauties, 
^t once of rude and ornamented nature. A 
^majestic forest extends to the banks of the 
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Danube; herds of deer are seen from afar pass- . 
ing through the meadow; they return every 
morning, and fly away every evening when 
the influx of company disturbs their solitude. 
A spectacle, seen at Paris only three times 
a year, on the road to Long«Champ, is re* 
newed every day, during the fine season, at 
Vienna. This is an Italian custom — *the 
^ daily promenade at the same hour. Such 
regularity would be impracticable in a coan-i' 
try where pleasures are so diversified as at 
Paris ; but the Viennese, from whatever 
cause, would find it difficult to relinquish the 
habit of it. It must be agreed that it forms 
a most striking coup d'aeil, the sight of a 
whole nation assembled under the shade of 
magnificent trees, on a turf kept ever ver- 
dant by the waters of the Danube. The 
people of £Etshion in carriages, those of the 
lower orders on foot, meet there every 
evening- In this wise country, even plea- 
sures are looked upon in the light of duties, 
and they have this advantage, . that they 
never grow tedious, however uniform. 
They preserve as much regularity in dissipa* 
tion.as in business, and waste their time as 
methodically as they employ it. 
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If jrott enter one df the redoubts tyhfire 
balls are given to the citizens on holidays, 
you will behold men and women gravely 
performing, opposite to each other, the 
eteps of a minuet, of which they have im* 
posed on themselves the amusement ; the 
crowd often separates a couple while daucir^, 
2Mnd yet each persists, as if they were danc-* 
ing, to acquit their consciences; each mores 
alone, to right and left, forwards and back** 
wsLvdSy without caring about the other who 
is figuring ail the while with equal conscien- 
tiou^ess ; now and then, only, they utter 
a little exclamation of joy and then imme-^' 
diately return to the serious discharge of 
their pleasure. 

It is above all on the Prater that one is 
struck with the ease and prosperity of the 
people of Vienna. This city has the repu^ 
iation of consuming more victuals than any 
other place vof an equal population ; and 
this species of superiority, a little vulgar, 
is not contested. One sees whole &milies 
of citizens and artificers, setting a$ at five 
in the evening for the Prater, there to take 
a sort of rural refreshment, equally substan- 
tial with a dinner elsewhere, and the money 
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which they can afford to lay out upon it 
proves how labprious they are, and A^nder, 
how mild a government they.live. - ; : 

Tens of thousands return at night, leading 
by the hand their wives and children ; i\Q 
disorder, no quarrelling disturbs all thi$ 
multitude whose voice is hardly heard^ so 
silent is their joy! This silence, nevertheless, 
does not proceed from any melancholy djisr 
position of the soul; it is rather a pertain 
physical happiness, which induces men in 
.the south of Germany to ruminate on their 
sensations, a£f in, the north on their id^as. 
The vegetative existence . qf the south of 
Germany bearsi ^ome analogy .to the conr 
templative existence of the north : in each, 
there is repose, indolence, and reflection. 

If you could imagine ^n equally numerous 
assembly of Parisians met together in the 
«ame piace> the. air would sparkle with boa 
jnots, pleasantries^ and disputes; neyer can 
^ Frenchman eryoy any pleasure in which 
his self-love would not in some manner find 
itself a plaqe. - 

Noblemen of rank take their promenade 
on horses or in carriages of the greatest 
magnificence and good taste ; all thejur 
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fimii^fAent. consists in bowing, in an alley 
of the Prater, to those whom they have just 
left in a drawing root](i ; but tbe diversity 
of objects rendei^s it impossible to pursue 
any train of reflection, and the greater nuhi- 
ber of men take a pleasure in thus dissipate 
ing those reflections which trouble them. 
These grandees of Vienna, the most illuntri- 
«us and the most wealthy in Europe, abuse 
none of the advantages they possess; they 
allow the humblest hackney coaches to stop 
their brilliant equipages. The Emperor 
and his brothers even quietly keep their 
place in the string, and choose to be con- 
sidered, in their amusements, as pri-- 
vate individuals; they make use of their 
privileges only when they fulfil their duties. 
In the midst of the crowd you often meet 
>ith Oriental, Hungarian, and Polish cos- 
fumes, which enliven the imagination; and 
harmonious bands of music at intervals 
give to all this assemblage the air of a 
peaceable £)&te, in which every body enjoys 
himself without being troubled about his 
neighbour. 

You never meet a beggar at these pro* 
menades ; none are to be seen in Vienna ; 
/ the charitable establishments there aie regu- 
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feted with great order and liberality; pri* 
vate and public benevolence is directed with 
a great spirit of justice, and the peopk 
themselves having iu gen^l more industry 
and commercial ability than in the rest 
of Germany, each man regularly pursues 
bis own individual destiny. There are few^ 
instances in Austria of crimes deserving 
death; every thing, in short, in this coun«- 
Iry bears the iSiark of a parental, wise, and 
religious government. The foundations of 
the social edifice are good and respectable; 
but it wants a pinnacle and columns tb 
render it a fit temple of genius and. of 
''glory/'* ^ 

I was at Vienna, in 1808, when the Em- 
peror Francis the SecQnd married his first 
cousin, the daughter of th^ Archduke of 
Milan and the Archduchess Beatrix, the 
last priiiK^ess of that hou^e of £ste so cele* 
brated by Ariosto and Tasso. The Arch- 
duke Ferdinand and his noble consort found 
themselves both deprived of their states by 
the vicissitudes of war, and the young 
Empress, brought up in tfcesiB .cruel 
times/' t uiuted in her person the double 

.* Suppressed by the censure, 
t Stipprcsscd by the censure. 
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interest of greatness and misfoituiie. It was 
antmion concluded by inciiuatioii> and into 
which no politiced convenience bad entered » 
although one more honourable could not 
have been contracted. It caused at once a 
feeling of . sympathy and respect, for the 
&mily affections which brought us near to 
tbis marriage, and for the. illustrious rank 
iiiiich set us. at a distance from it. A young 
prince, the Archbishop of Wai^en, bestowed 
the nuptial benediction on his sister and 
s&vereign ; the mother of the Empress, whose 
virtues and knowledge conspire tp exercise 
tihe nu>st powerful empire over her childreq^ 
became in a moment the sulsgect o/ her 
daughter, and walked in the procesaiaii: 
behind her with a mixture of deference and 
of dignity, which recalled M the same time, 
the rights of the crown and those of naturei. 
The brothers of the Emperor and EmpcesSj, 
all employed in the army m m the admi- 
nistration) all in different vsuaks, all equally 
devoted to the pubtic good/ accompaniedi 
them respectively to tfas altar, and the^ 
^cfaurch was fitted with the.-^dndees of the 
state> with the wives^ the daughters, and 
the mother^., of :tbe most .anatefil of th^ 
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Teutonic nobility. Nothing new was produtM^ 
ed for the fHe ; it was sufficient for it^ pdmp^ 
to display what each possessed. Even the 
women's ornaments were hereditary, and tbe^ 
diamonds that had descended in every iamify. 
consecrated the remembrances of the past to. 
the decoration of youth : ancient times were* 
present to all, and we enjoyed a ms^nifi* 
cence, the result of the preparations of ages;\ 
but which cost the people no new sacrifices^ - 
The amusements which succeeded to the^ 
marriage consecration had in them almost' 
as much of dignity as the ceremony itself. 
It is iiot thus that private individuals ought 
to give entertainments, but it is perhaps right ' 
to find in all the actions of kings the severe 
impression of their august destiny. Not far 
from this church, around which the dis- 
charge of cannons and the beating of drums 
announced the renewal of the union between 
the houses of Este and Hapsburgh, we see 
the asylum which has for these two centu- 
ries enclosed the tombs of the Emperors of 
Austria and their &mily. There, in the vault 
of the Capuchins, it was that Maria Theresa 
for thirty years heard mass in the very sight 
of the burial place which she had prepared 
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for herself by the side of her husband. Thiii 
illustrious princess had suffered so much in 
the days of her early youths that the pious 
sentiment of the instability of life never 
quitted her» ^ even in the . midst of her 
greatness. We have many examines of a 
serious and constant devotion among the 
sovereigns of the earth ; as they obey death 
on]yr his irresistible power strikes them the 
more forcibly. The difficulties of life inter- 
vene between ourselves and the tomb; but 
every thing lies level before the eyes of 
kings^ even to the last, and thai very level 
naiders the end more visible. 

The feast induces^ us naturally to reflcK^t 
upon the tomb ; poetry has, in all times, 
delighted herself in drawing these two^knages 
by the side of each other, and &ite itself is 
a terdble poet, which has too oflten dis« 
CQvwed the art of unitug them* 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
Of Society . 



7a£ rich aad the noble seldom inhabit the 
suburbs of Vienna; and, notwithstanding 
that the city possesses in other respects all 
the advantages of a great capital^ the good 
comjmny is there brought tc^ether as 
closely as in a small town. These easy 
camnornmcattons^ in the midst of all the 
enjoyments . of fortune and luxury, render 
their, habitual life very convenient, and the 
frame of society, if we may so express it, 
tbat is to say, its habits, usages, and man- 
ners, are extremely agreeable- Among fo- 
reigners we hear of the severe etiquette and 
aristocratical pride of the great Austrian 
nobility ; this accusation is unfounded ; there 
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is simplkity; pdUteAem, iand, ajjote 
honesty, in the good company of Vtettnai 
and the -sanie spirit <>f juatice and regularity ^ 
whieh governs all- important is^im » to^bo 
met with also in the smallest drcfum^anecs. 
People are as pnnetud to their dinner and* 
supper engagenieiits, as they would be- in 
the discharge of more essential pro- 
raises : and' those false airs which iriak^ 
elegance consi^ in a contempt of the format 
of politeness have never been intreducetf ' 
among them. Nevertheless, one of the 
prineipal disadvantages of the society of 
Vienna^ is that the nobles and men of 
lettera do not mix together. The pride 
of the nobles is not the cause of this ; but 
as they do not reckon many distinguished 
writers at Vienna, and people read but 
little, every body lives in his own particiilar 
coteriei becauiie there is nothing but 
coteries in ia country where general ideas 
and public interests have so small heed 
of being devdoped. From this separation 
of classes it results thiit mea of letters are 
defieiient in graces and that men of the 
world are I'arely abundant in inforniation. 
The exactitude of politeness which in^^ 
VOL. I. a 
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sptwe • » rC9{^ect$. , is ^ a j virtuei siiice it {ve^ 
qiientlyVdemaucls sacrifices; has introducp4: 
ir>to Vieijnauthe pMj of all po^^f 

s^e fo^njs-; :: : t)i€i :jgo<?d: ' company t;:2^fl$-r; 
p^rtet itself. 6/2; ma^ae ftt>nj., 9ne cf^wing- 
ri^Qm to another three pr ^ur, times everjn 
week. A certain time i3 Ip&t in the duties, 
of- the toilet, which are necessary in ttiese 
grieat assemblies ; . more is lost ,in th^ streets, 
ad|d on the stair cases, waiting till the 
q^rriages draw up in order ; still more in 
sjtting three hours at table ; and it is im- 
possible, in these crowded assemblies, to 
bear any thing that is spoken, beyond thQ 
circle of customary phrases* This daily 
exhibition of so many individug^ls to each 
other is . a happy invention of mediocrity 
to annul th^ faculties of the piind. If it 
were '^^established that thought is to :be: 
considei'ed as a. malady ag^n^^t > which a, 
regulfir cpurse of medi^jiie is necessary, 
iiothing could be imagined tjertter s^dapted 
for the purpose thani a sort .pf i^istracfcion 
at once noisy and ini^ipic^; such as permits, 
the following up; ,of m ideas, and converts^ 
Janguage intQ a mere cliatterii^, which may/ 
bet taught men as well as bir^s. 
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1 baye seen a piece performed at Vienna, 
in which Harlequin enters, clothed in . a long 
gown and a ;ina|;^mlicent ,wig ; and jill ,ftt 
once he juggles himself away, leaving his 
wig and gown standing to figure in bis 
place, and goes to display his real person 
elsewhere. One might , propose this game qf 
legerdemain tO',tho$e whp fj;eqiient large 
assemblies. People attend themi, not for 
the sake* of meeting any object that they 
are desirous of pleasing: severity of man- 
ners and tranquillity of soul coocentre i|i 
Austria a)l tlie affections in the bosom Qf 
one's femily. They do not resort to them 
for the purposes of ambition, for every 
thing passe? with so much regularity in this 
country that intrigue has little hold there, 
and besides it is not in the midst of societv 
that it can find room to exercise itself. 
Theae visits and these circles, are invented 
for the sake of giving all people the same 
thing .to do, at the. same hour; and ^ys 
they prefer the ejinui of , which they , par- 
take with, their equals to the amusement 
which they would be forced . to create for 
themselves at home. 

<xreat assemblies an4^: great dinners take 
g2 • 
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place in other cities besides Vienrta ; but 
ks at siich meetings ire generally fitefe 
All the distinguished individuals of the 
Countries where we assemble, we there find 
more opportunities of escaping from those 
forms of conversation, which upon such 
Occasions succeed to the first salutations, and 
pitilong them in words. Society does not 
in Austria, as in France, contribute tb thfe 
flevelopement or the animation of the under- 
standing ; it leaves in the head nothing but 
tioise and emptineiss ; whence it follows, 
besides, that the more intelligent members 
of the community generally estrange them- 
selves frbm it ; it Is frequented by Wonieh 
aibne, and even that share of understanding 
which they possess' is astonishing, cbnsiderin^ 
the nature of the life' they lead. Foreigners 
jlustly appreciate the agreeableness of their 
conversation; but 'none kre isb rarely to be 
inet with in the di*awing-rooms of the capital 
of Germany, as the men of Germany itself. 

In the society of Vienna, a stranger Aiust 
be pleased with the proper assutistnce, the 
lelipgance, arid nobleness of manner, which 
reign throughout under the infltience of the 
women; yet therfe is wanting to it sometbing 
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to say, tomething to do, an end, an interests 
You feel a wi&h that to-day may be difierent 
from yesterday, yet without such variety as 
would interrupt the chain of affections and 
habits* In retirement, monotony tranquil^ • 
lizes the soul ; in the great world it only 
£ttigues the mind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Of the Desire among Foretgnen of imitating 
the French Spirit. 



Th£ destiHiction of the. spirit of feudal 
government, and of the old baronial life 
which was the consequence of it, has 
introduced a great deal of leisure among 
the nobility ; this leisure has rendered the 
amusement of society necessary to their 
existence ; and as the French are reputed 
masters in the art of convei'sation, they 
have made themselves throughout Europe 
the sovereigns of opinion, or rather of 
fashion, by which opinion is so easily coun*' 
terfeited. Since the reign of Louis XI 
all the good society of the continent, 
gpain and Italy excepted, b2^s made its * 
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self-love consist in the imitatioh of the 
French. In England there fexists a coriKtaAt 
topic of conversation, that of politics; tfcfe 
Mhterest of ifvhich is the interest ttf eadi 
individual and of air alike: in the ^lidi 
•there is no' society ; - there the brilliancy of 
the sun, love, and the fine arts', fill up the 
whole of existence. At Paris, we talk upon 
subjefcts of literature ; and tbe'spectade&^f 
the theatre continually changing, give plslVe 
to ingenious iUid witty remarks. Bat 
in most other great cities, the oftty subject 
that preisents itself for convfersation consists 
in the anecdotes arid observatio4is of the dajr, 
respecting those very persons Of whom what 
we call good cottvpiCny is coitiposed; It is 
•a sort of gossip; ennobled by the gi^ftt 
names that are introduced, but resting' dn 
the iarae fbundiatioh'as that of the lowi^t 
vulgar; for, except tlwit their forms '^^bf 
^speech are more elegant; the subject of 
is the same, that is 'to' 'say, their ileigft- 
'bours. \; vii 

The only truly Ubferal subjects of cbnver- 
totion are thoughts tfnd actions of universal 
interest. That habitual backbiting, of which 
. the idleness of drawin^roonas and the bcS 
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ifenmsss of the understanding make a aort 
>of oecessityj may b0 more or lass modified 
-)by goo^ss of character; yet tliere is always 
(lemugh of it to enable us to hear, ateviery 
I istep, at evejry word, the buz lof petty tattle> 
\vbichs like so many fii6^> has the power of 

vexipg even a lion. Jn France, people 
^employ the powerful arms of ridicule for 
tflftulual aqnoyance, and for fining the 
Mva&tage ground which th/ey , expect will 
^i|fl|6rd. tbem the triumph of self-*loV(er; 
^^^^kewheife.a «Oft of iiidolent chatt^ri^g lusas 

|}p ithe faculties, of the inind, and renders H 
,49^pf(We of euergetic eSoi^ts of any des* 
imftion whatever. 

' ^grosable eoi^vetsatic^]^ ; ^en when ' n)ei?e^ 
triies and deriving its chai-m x)nly frogi 
iithe^graee of expression, is papable of coi^- 
i^few^iPg a high degree, ^f pWa^ore; it may 
fulfil jpnedj Tfithout extifavagance, that tl^e 
:lFfeoch aite ali^ostfalone ^masters of this sort 
.0f discoui^. Jt tis a d^tngerous bmt ja 
lively exercise, in which subjects are pl^eid 
jfrith l|kea,1P!^U whiQh in its^H^iVfi^^esilfack 
r|o the ha^nd:9{ the.tbrQW:^. . 

iSF^ji^jgnti^s, iwfeen iM)^ wiph.^q imii^a^t^ Ah* 
^f^mhk fifie^i im^ m^ ^-^w^ 
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yet more frivolatts, than they, froin f^n 
rapprehensioo that deriqusness m^y bp (i^fc* 
cieut in grace, and that their thought auq4 
reflections may &il of po3aes9iiig the txJup 
.Parisian accent. 

The Austrians, in general, have at pnp^ 
too much stiffness and too xnruch si^csnty^ 
to be ambitioifs of ^ittaiuing forctign jm»r 
ners. Nevertheless^ they are npt y,et sufr* 
ficiently Germans, they are not yet suffi- 
ciently versed in German literaturje; it )fi 
,toQ muph the £ishion at Vienp^L tp believp 
that it is a mark of good taste ;to speak th^ 
French language only ; .forgettipg that thp 
true glpry, the rejtl cUarpi, of every nM^n» 
:](nyst .^psist iji;i its OMrn jM^tiopal spirit an^l 
character. 

Tlw French have been the drjead pf aU 
Europe^ particularly of Germany^ by thejr 
:dexterity yn the art of seizing and .pointiq^ 
put the ri^culoi^. The wor4s elegance 
^jaQd ^race po^ssessed I know not what ma- 
^jgic^l influeiice Jn giving the alarm to self 
^pye. It seemed as if sentiments^ actions^ 
(life itself> wei^e^ before all things, to be sub- 
Jj^f^ted to this >very si^btile legislation of 
fashion^ which a sort of treaty ^bet^eetr 
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*the 'self-love of itidividuals and that 6{ 
sottletjr; a treaty on which these seVerarl 
tind ' respect! vfe vankies have erected far 
ihemseh'es, a reptiblicari' (Constitution of go- 
vernment, which pronounces the sentence 
x)f ostracism opon all that is strong and 
marked ill liii man nature. These forms,- 
thes6 modes of agreetherit,' light in appear-' 
ance' and despotic' at bottom, regulate" the 
whole' of existence ; they haVe by degrees 
undermineid ' loVe, ehthusiasmV religion, , aft 
things' ekc^i)t that selfishness vvhifch carinot 
be reached by irony/ because it exposes itself 
to censure, but hot to ridicuk. 
' The underst?inding of the (je'rmahs agrees 
less than that of any other "people w?th ftiis 
measured frivolity ; that' understaTnding has 
liardly any power over the surfaces of thihgs ; 
it must examine deeply in order to tompre- 
hend; it seizes nothing on' the wing; and 
it would be in vaiu that the Germans 
disencumbered themselves of the properties 
and ideas instilled into them at their 
T)irth ; since the loss of the substance would 
not render them lighter in the forms, and 
they would rather become Germans wltHout 
worth, than amiable frenchmen. 

I Digitized by GooqIc 



FOREIGNERS IMITATE THE FRENCH SPIRIT. d\ 

It must not be thence concluded that grace 
IS denied them; imagination and sensibility 
confer it upon them, when they resign them- 
selves to thdir natural dispositions. Their 
gaiety, — and gaiety they p6ssess, particu- 
larly in Austria, — has not the smallest re- 
semblance to the gaiety of the French* The 
Tyroilese farces by which at Vienna the great 
are equally amused with the vulgar, ai^e much 
more nearly allied to Italian buffoonery thail 
to French ridicule ; they consist in comic 
scenes of strong character, representing hu- 
man nature with trutli, but not social man- 
ners with delicacy. Yet still this gaiety, 
such as it is, is worth more than the imita^ 
tion of a foreign grace : such grace may 
well be dispensed with; but perfection, ia 
whatever style, is still something. The 

ascendant obtained by French manners has 
" perhaps prepared foreigners to believe them 
" invincible.'* * ' There is but one method 
of resisting this influence ; and that consists 
m very decided national- habits and charac- 
ter. From the moment that men seek to 
resemble the French, they must yield the 

* Suppressedthy the police. 
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'advantage to th^vfi in every thing, The 
Jlr^li}ih, not fe^riftg the ridicule of which 
tiip French sire n^asterij, have sometimes 
y«jQtured to ps^y Itheip in liind ; and, so fair 
from English ni^nuerp appearing ungraceful 
even in tx^nc^f the jPrenc^i, so geperaUy 
imitated, became injitator^ in their turn, 
find England was for a long time f» muieb 
jthe fashion at Paris, ^ ^aris itself in all other 
parts of the world. 

The Qermans might create, to themselves 
§ society of a JPiQst instructive cast, and al* 
together analogous to their taste and cha- 
r^ctjer. Vienna being the capital of Gerr 
in^y^ tl^a|: place ip )vhich all the comforts 
^nd prnaineut^ of life fire most easily to b^ 
/bupd collected, wi^ht in this respect hay^ 
gendered ^reat services to the Germao 
/spirit, if foreigners had not almost exclqr 
^iyel^ prjesiided at all their assemblies. The 
^q^r^lity of ^\istrians, who knew not hoif 

Conform to the French language and cus* 
tpmSi lived entirely out of the world ; from 
;Khence ^it rei^ujted that they were never 
^ftened by tJie cpnversation of yrom^n, but 
remained at once shy and unpolished, de- 
spising every thing that is called grace, and 
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yet secretly fearing to appear deficient in it i 
they neglected the cultii'ation of their utt* 
derstandings under the pretext of ihilitaty 
occupations, and yet they often neglected 
those occupations also, because they neve^ 
heard any thing that might, make them feel 
the value and the charm of glory. They 
thought they showed themselves good Ger^^ 
iaians in withdrawing from a siociety Sii 
Vhich foreigners had the lead, yet never 
dreamed of establishing another, capable of 
improving the understanding and unfolding 
the mind. 

The Poles and Russians, who constituted 
the charm of society at Vienna, spoke no- 
thing but French, and contributed to the 
disuse of the German language. The Polish 
women have very seductive mannei-s ; thcfy 
unite an Oriental imagination with ^he 
^ppleness, and the vivacity of Franfce. 
Vet^ even among the Slavonic, the itaost 
fiexible of all natiotis, ihe imitation of tiife 
Trench style is often very fatiguing ; ¥he 
^'rench verses of the Poles and Russians 
semble, with some few exceptions, the Ldiin 
verses of the middle age. A foreign Ma-n-^ 
goagie b always, in many respects, a destd 
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language. French verses are at the sami? 
time the easiest and the most difficult to be 
written. To tie one to another, hemistichs^ 
which are so much in the habit of being 
fowid together, is but a labour of the me- 
mory; but it is necessary to have breathed 
the air of a country, to have thought, en- 
joyed, or suffered, in its language^ in order 
to describe poetically what is felt. Foreign- 
ers, who are above ail things proud of speak^ 
ing French cotrectly, dare not form any 
opinion of our writers otherwise than as 
they are guided by the authority of literary 
critics^ lest they should pass for not .under- 
standing them. They boast the style more 
than the ideas^ because ideas belong to all 
nations, and the French alone are judges of 
style in their ownjanguage. 

If yoii meet a true FrenchraJin, you take 
a pleasure in speaking with him on subject^ 
of French literature; you find yourself art 
home, and talk about your mutual affairsc 
but a foreigner Frenchified does not alloy 
himself a^ single opinion or phrase nqt 
strictly orthodox; and it .i,s.m<;^ frequently 
an obsolete orthodoxy that lie takes for the 
current opinion gf the. day. In many 
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Doriliem countrifs^^ people still repeat aiieo. ' 
dotes .of the qayvt of Louj* tba l^'purteeaatlv 
Foreigners, who i^aUat^^ thfi ^^^^ ^^?^t^ 
^lie quarrjels ..of J^ademoisell^ rd|?..I^^ 
and Madame.d^, Mont^$pan^ . with a pro- 
lixity of (Retail which, would be ,tedioq$ ey^ 
ini r^orciing a; .traiis^ction of ^y^erda}^. 
This erudition of the boudoir, this obstinate 
g^ttacbment to some received . ideas, for no 
other ji^a^on than the difficulty of laying 
in . a ,new stock of provisiops of tlxe same 
iiatiire, all this is tii-espnte and even hurtful ; 
for the true strength of a country is; its 
natural character; and the imitation of ^- 
reigners, under all circumstances whatever, 
is a want of patriotism. 

Frenchmen of sense,, when they travel, 
are not pleased with finding among foreigners 
the spirit of Frenchmen, and on the con- 
trary look out for those who unite national 
jto individual originality. French milliners 
export to the colonies, to Germany, and 
to the north, what they commonly call 
their shop-fund (fonds de boutiquej ; yet they 
carefully collect the national habits of the 
same countries, and look upon them, with 
good reason, as very elegant models. What 
9 
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is tfUeWith fegard to dreM, l& ccjuAlly trtife* 
witti regard to the understaiwfiiig* iiave 
k cai^o of madrigals^ caleniboorgs, vaude* 
villcs, vrliich we pass ofF to foreigners wlieir 
they are done with in France; but the 
French themselves value nothing in foreign 
literature but its indigenous beauties. There 
is no nature^ no life/ in imitation; and, in 
general, to all these understandings and to 
1^11 these works, imitated from the French^ 
may be applied the eulogium pronounced* 
by Orlando hi Ariosto upon his mare^ while 
he is dragging her after him, She possesses 
all the good qualities that can be imagined ; 
but has one faulty that she is dead/' . 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of supercilious fhUy, and heneooleiii 
MeHtmrity.- 



lmMi.vim*J- fluponority is seldom met with 
any wbene; and for this very reason it re^ 
taia» the name of superiority: thtis, in order 
to judge of national character, we should 
examiit^ the mass of the people* Men oi 
^gam jure Miov citizens every ^here; but, 
to percdvie ius$;ly the difference between thA 
Fmich and j6rernia»s, we should take pauas 
to MUMkcstand tbe communitiM of which th« 
•two nations are composed. A Fregichman 
ioan 6pealc, even witliout ideas;; a Qermam 
<ha3 j»lwa^9 more in fai^ head then h^ ^ s^\^ 
to express. We may be entertained by a 
f jEenchma^, eypo without uqderst^iA^iiiig. {le 
vol.. t. H 
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relates all he has done and seen, all the good 
that he thinks of himself^ the praises he has 
received, the great lords he is acquainted 
with, the success he hopes for* A German, 
unless he thinks, can say nothing ; he is 
embarrassed by forttiS which he wishes to 
render polite, and by which he incommodes 
others as well as hittiself. In France, folly 
is animated, but supercilious. She boasts 
of not being able to comprehend, though 
you demand of her ever so little attention, 
and thinks to lessen what she , does not 
understand^ by affirming that it is obscure. 
The prevailing opinion of the Qotintry being 
that success is the criterion of every things 
even fools^ in the quality df spectators, 
think themselves capable of influencing the 
intrinsic merit of things, by refusing to 
afford them the distinction of their applauses 
People of mediocrity, in Germany, are on 
the contrary full of good intention; they 
would blush at iindiAg them&^lVes iibable to 
rise to the level of the ideas of some dis^ 
tinguished writer j ihd fer from reckoning 
themselves judgedi tliey aspire to become 
disciples. 

In France there are so many ready*mad« 
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phrases dn every subject, that, with their 
assistance, a fool may discourse well enough 
for some time, and for a moment even .seem 
a man of understanding; in Germany, an 
ignorant person never dares profess an 
opinion on any subject whatever with con- 
fidence; for no opinion being received as 
incontestable, you can advance none without 
being previousiy armed to defend it ; thus 
ordinary jpeojple are for the most part silent, 
and contribute nothing to the pleasure of 
society except the charm of good-nature. 
In Germany, distinguished persons only know 
how to talk, while in France, every one 
is ready to bear his share in conversation. 
People of superior minds are, indulgent in 
France, and severe in Germany : on the 
contrary French fools are malignant and 
jealous ; while those of Germany, however 
bounded in intellect; are yet able to praise 
and admire. The ideas circulated in Ger- 
many on many subjects are new, and often 
whimsical ; from whence it follows that - 
those who respect them appear for some 
time^ to possess a sort of borrowed under- 
standing. In France, it is by manners that 
men give themselves an illusory Importance. 

h2 
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These manners are agreeable, but uniform; 
and the discipline 'of &.shion wears away 
'all the variety that they might otherwise 
^possess. 

A man of wit told me that one evenings 
at a masked ball, he walked before alook- 
ihg glass, and that, hot knowing how to 
point himself out to himself, from the 
crowd of persons wearing similar dominds 
with his own, he nodded his head to recog- 
nize himself; the same may be said of the ^ 
dress with which the understanding clothes 
itself in the world. We almost confouild 
•bilrselves with cithers, so little Is the real 
character shown in any of us ! ^FoUy finds 
itself well off in all this confusion, atid 
would mike advantage of it by contesting 
the possession of real merit. Stupidity and 
fdlly ai-e esisfetitiaify ^difFereht in this^-stbpid 
'pi6G>jtte voluntarily subniit 'themselv^ 'to 'iia- 
•tiirc, 'whilte fools ^h^ays 'flatter th^s^ives 
with the hcJpe of governifag in society* 
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CHAPTER XI, 
Of the Spirit o/" CQiw€rsQty9n> 



Jzr the ea»t« vben men have nothing to say, 
they smoke, aqd, while tjjey are sinoking, 
&om time to time .salute each other with 
their i»rm$ ioJd^d across their breasts as 
a, mark of friendship; but in the west 
people pA'efer to itaXk all day long, aiid th^ ^ 
UFarmth of the squI is often dissipated iii 
these cooyersjM4ons, where self-love is always 
on the irt^iog to 4i^pi£iy itself, ascending to 
the l^te of fihe moment, find thf circle 
in which it iiiid^ itself. 

It m^m to nje an jicHflo^irJijedge^l.^pt, tha^t 
JParis is, of a^l citi^es the worJ^^J, that in 
arhifth the spirit ?u?d ts^te for conversation 
futfi mofit geqer»lly di^sed; and ,th^t dis^ 
9:c^V T»lwch they,q*U tjic fjw^ dii fg^t, that 
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undefinable longing for our native land, which 
exists independently even of the friends we 
have left behind there, applies particularly 
to the pleasure of conversation which 
Frenchmen find no where else in the same 
degree as at home. Vohiey relates, that 
some French emigrants began, during the 
revolution, to establish a colony and clear 
some lands in America ; but they were con- 
tinually quitting their work to go and talk, 
as they said, in town — and this town. New 
Orleans, was distant six hundred leagues 
from their place of residence. ' The necessity 
of conversation is felt by all classes of peo^ 
pie in France: speech is not there, as else- 
where, merely the means of communicating 
from one to another, ideas, sentiments^ and , . 
transactions ; but it is an instrument on 
which they are fond of playing, and which 
animates the spirits, like music among some 
people, and strong liquors among others/ 

That sort of pleasure which is produced 
by an animated conversation does hot pre* 
cisely depend on the nature of that conver-^ 
sation; the ideas and knowledge which it 
developes do not form its principal interest; it is 
a certain manner of acting upon one another, 
of giving mutual sind instantaneous delight^ of 
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speaking the moment ooe thinks, of acquir- 
ing immediate self*enjoyment, of receiving 
aj^lause without labour, of displaying the 
understanding in all its shades by accent^ 
gesture, look ; of eliciting, in short, at will, 
the electric sparks which relieve many by 
the very excess of their vivacity, and serve 
to awaken others out of a state of painful 
apathy. 

Nothing is more foreign to this talent 
than the character and disposition of the 
German intellect; they require in all things 
a serious result. Bacon has said, that conver-* 
sation is not the road leading to the house, 
but a bye path where people walk with plea-- 
9ure, The Germans give the necessary time 
to all things, but what is necessary to 
conversation is amusement; if men pass 
this line, they fall into discussion, into 
serious argument, which is rather an « 
useful occupation than an agreeable art. 
Jt must also be confessed that the taste for 
society, and the intoxication of mind which 
it produces, render them singularly incapable 
of application and study, and that the virtues 
of the Germans depend perhaps in some re-» 
spects upon the very absence of this spirit. 
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The ancient forms of politeness^ still iq full 
force almost all over Germany, are contrary 
to the ease and familiarity of conversation ; 
the most inconsiderable titleSi irhicb are 
. yet the longest to be pronounced^ are there 
bestowed and repeated twenty times at the 
same meal; every dish, every glass of wine, 
must be offered with a sedulity and a pressing 
manner, which is mortally tedious to foreign- 
ers. There is a sort of goodness at the 
bottom of all these usages; but they could 
not subsist for an instant in a country where 
pleasantly may be risl^ed without ofknce to 
susceptibility ; and yet where can be the 
grace and the charm of societyi if it forbids 
that gentle ridicule which diverts the mitid, 
and adds even to the charm of good-nature 
an agreeable mode of expression? The 
course of ideas for the last century has been 
^entirely directed by conversation. They 
jthought for the purpose of speakhig^ and 
Spojke fbr the purpose of being applaudedi 
and whatever could not be said seemed tq 
sopiierhat superfluous in the soul. The 
jiesire of pleasing is a very agreeable dis- 
position; yet it differs much from the ne^ 
pes^ity of being beloved: the desire of pl^pss 
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ing renders qs dependant on opinion, the 
necessity of beki^ beloved sets m free from 
it; we toAy desire to please even those irbom 
we would injure, and this ift exactly what 
is called coquetry; this coquetry does not 
at^rtain eicchisively to the women, thete 
Is enough of it in all forms of behaviour 
adojited to testify mor<^ affection than is 
really felt. The integrity of the Germans 
permits to tbeM nothing of this sort ; they 
cbttstrue grace literally, they consider the 
charm of expression ais an engagement for 
conduct^ and thence proceeds their suscep-* 
tibility ; for they never hear a wohi without 
dmwing a consequence from it, and do not 
conceive that speech can be treated as a 
liberal art, which has no other end or con-^ 
sequence than the plfitasure which- men find 
in it. The spirit of conversation is some^ 
time* attended \rith the inconvenience of 
ifmpairing the sincerity of character; it is 
not a combined, but an unpremeditated 
deeeption. The French hatte admitted into 
h a gaiety \rhich renders them amiable, but 
it ii not the leisis certain, that all that is 
ISM^ sacred in this world has been shaken 
tto its centre by grace, at least by that sort 
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of grace that attaches importaixie to nothings 
aiid turns all things into ridicule. . 

The bons mots of the French have been 
quoted from one end of Europe to the other. 
At all times they have displayed the bril- 
liancy of their merit, and solaced their griefs 
in a lively and agreeable manner; at all 
times they have stood in need of one another, 
as alternate hearers and admirers; at all 
times they have excelled in the art of know- 
ing whereto speak and where to be silent, 
when any commanding interest triumphs over 
their natural liveliness; at all times they 
liave possessed the talent of living fast, of 
cutting short long discourses^ of giving way 
to their successors who are desirous of sp^ak-^ 
ing in their turn ; at all times, in short, 
they have knowa how to take from thought 
and feeling no moie than is necessary to 
animate conversation, without fatiguing the 
weak interest which men generally feel fot 
one another. 

The French are in the habit of treating 
their distresses lightly from the fear of 
fatiguing their friends ; they guess the ennui 
that they would occasion by that which they 
find themselves capable of sustaining ; they 
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liasten to demonstrate an elegant carelessness 
about their own fate, in order to have the 
honour, instead of receiving the example of 
it. The desire of appearing amiable induce;* 
men to assume an expression of gaiety, what- 
' ever may be the inward disposition of the 
soul ; the physiognomy by degrees influences 
the feelings, and that which we do for the 
purpose of pleasing others soon takes oS the 
edge of our own individual sufferings. 

A sensible woman has said, that Paris is, . 
" qf all the worlds the place where men can 
most easily dispense with being happy it is 
in this respect that it is so convenient to the 
Unfortunate human race: but nothing can 
metamorphose a city of Germany into Paris, 
or' cause the Germans, without entirely de- 
stroying their own individuality, to receive, 
like us, the benefits of dissipation. If they 
succeeded in escaping from themselves, they 
would end in losing themselves altogether. 

The talent and habit of society conduce 
much to the discovery of human characters : 
to succeed in conversation, one must be able 
clearly to observe the impression which is pro- 

* Suppressed by the Literary Censorship ; because there 
inust be happiness in Paris^ where the Emperor lives. 
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4iiGed at every moment on those in cpntpAny^ 
that which they wi^h to conceal or $e^l|L to ^« 
aggerate;, the inward satii|faction of ^opie, thd 
forced smile of others ; oi\e may see^ piissiQg 
over the coontenaocei^ Qf tliose who Us^eni 
half-formed censureg which inay be eyade4 
by basteuiog to dissipate thm befiire self* 
.love is engaged pn their ^ide, Qiiemay also 
behold there the first birth of {approbation^ 
which may be strengthened without hpwevef 
exacting from it more than it is williiig to 
bestpw. There is np arena in which yaijjty 
displays itseif in such a variety of fgrma as 
in conversatipa. 

I once knew a m^ih who W9^ agitatfed 
praise to such a 4egree, jtb^t wbeoever it 
was bestowed upon hitp> hfi exa^erated what 
he had just sjaid, and took such pains U> add 
to his jsucqess tjjat he always ended in loung 
it. I ACYer darf d tp applaud hm, froca tb* 
fear of leadimg hii^ to a|Feqliati<w^ and of Jb«s 
making himself ridica^pus hy tbie heartu^iess 
of his aelf-love, Ai»>ther wm so afrwd .of 
iihe a{^earance of wishii^ to diapla/f biiaseif^ 
that he let fall »^(iwds ^glig«x;^ and £Q0- 
temptuously. His assumed indolence be-^ 
trayed one more affectation poly, {that 

9 
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pretendifig t6 have mne* When vatiity 
^layft hefsdf, i^ is ^dofl-^^iired ; wiken she 
tierseSf, the fear of diseeVerefl 
r^def s her sour, and she afife^ts indifferCTce, 
sk^fety, ^fA s/hof t, all that can ipeFsmide other 
that she has no need of tbem« i^bese. 
difi^tyt 'conAfinatioiis arfe nmosrog fet Hbe 
dbierror, «ttd one is aHiravs astdiiished tfarft 
'tiAiA(Pit does not tbke the dour^e^ i^hidi <is 

simjile, of natarally avowing its desire ^ 
:]^edS6, «nid itrnking the Utmost tpossible use 
-df graiie ^nd truth to attain the object 

lrtie4llct^hicb«oeidly(reqaires> 'the rieees- 
'i^ty ivhidh it impost of falling 4ilferfint 
ifliiiclisiihto action, 'allithis labour of thoughts 
In its relatk>i«s 'With nten^old be eeriainfy 
useful to the Germans in many respects, 'liy 
'^Yidg them 'mofe knowledge of ithe i^tirld, 
•1faoi>e ninety and dexterltyj; >but 'ih this talent 
ftff«^ff^f!attion thefe'isk sof<;<}f addressiwhibh 
'«l^ays'takes<aMniy something from tte'infleiK- 
-ilsility df momlity-; \i >irc>oould altogether 
^^ttspense %ith tife'art><if tMORo^ng 'men, the 
^hutaaiiain ehftradter^ouM certainly be the better 
'ki>t«spect ^of < gredtiiess'and ekiergy. 

Tfte'Fi'ench tii%>1^ tnost skilAtl diplotiia- 
4istas%'jB!iaciiope; eia) 'the vecy^satne <personi 
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whom the world accuses of iiidiscretion an4 
impertinence know better than all the world 
besides how to keep a secret, and how to Win 
those whom they find worth the trouble. 
They never displease others but when they 
choose to do so, that is to say, when their 
vanity conceives that it will he better served 
by a contemptuous than by an obliging 
deportment. The spirit of conver^tion has 
remarkably called out in the French the 
more serious spirit of political negotiation; 
there is no foreign embassador that can con^ 
tend with them in this department, unless, 
iabsolutely setting aside all pretension to 
finesse, he goes straight forward in business, 
like one who fights without knowing the art 
of fencing. 

The relations of . the different classes with 
. one another were also well calculated to 
. develope in France, the sagacity, extent, aiod 
decencies, of the spirit of society. The 
distinction of ranks was. not marked in a po- 
sitive manner, and there was constant room 
for ambition in the undefined space which 
was open to all by turns to conquer or lose. 
The rights of the tiers- 6tat, of the partial 
ments, of the noblesse, even the power of 
12 
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the king, nothing was determined by aa 
invariable rule ; all was lost^ as may be 
sa»i, in the address of conversation ; the 
most serious difficulties were evaded by the 
delicate variations of words and manners, 
and it seldom happened to any one 
either to offend another^ or to yield to 
him; both extremes were avoided so care* 
fully* The great families had also among 
themselves pretensions never decided and 
always secretly understood, and this un« 
certainty excited vanity much more than 
any fixed distinction of ranks could have 
done: it was necessary to study all that 
composed the existence of man or wo^, 
niaji/ in order to know the sort of con- 
sideration that was due to them. In the 
faabits> customs, and laws of France there 
has always been something arbitrary in every 
sense ; and thence it happens that theTrench 
have possessed, if we may use^ the expression, 
so great a pedantry of frivolity : the prin- 
cipal foundations not being secured, con- 
sistency was to be given to the smallest 
details. In England, originality is allowed 
lo individuals, so well regulated is the mass ! 
In France, the spirit of imitation is like a 
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bond of sociefy ; and at wit^im as if iever^ 
tiling would fall into confusion if this bondilkS 
not su^^ the jmsfaahility af estabiishmeote. 

In ijiermttny fmsry body hee^$ his m^, 
has pbce ia ifimaety, as if it 'wcxve . has 
eafcabliafaed post, tand there (is xie oQcasioa . 
'for dexteross tnrns^ ^paiieatheaes, half-expoefe-^ 
«toss, to fdiow the ;ad\miaig£8 of ^th tcur 
t)f totle whicfti a mm thiozks lie possessed 
above lus nei^bour. GbcMi CGuoobpaay kx 
Grermmyy lis Ihe court .; in Frsmee it con^ 
akted of all who could put thcsnsielives iOn 
an reqtiality wiiih the court.; land exGvy rtwx 
tmght ihqpe ^t^ and every mm lalso fesir 
.^t ihe may never attain to it. cBcnse 
it .resulM that each individual iwiaM 
4x> possess the manners of that ;S0c»6ty» 
Jn Geraiany you obiaiii^d iadtnission 
by patent.; in JFrancs, <an tesror/of /taste 
<e:2(pelled you from .it; and timn ^wsre even 
more «^a^er to .rjesemble \the ,gem du rnondt 
4han to 'distinguish tbemselvtiis^an tbat .saiiie 
;world, by their personal: merit. 

lAnarifttocfiatiQalasceadeacy, &islii9n>;suid 
td^nce, obtained the advantage ova: 
^energy^ tleamiog, sensibility, understanding 
iitself. It.said to(enej[^>»Y.Qii.atla«h too 
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niiioli. intert^t tti persons and things:— *-ta 
IfflMToing, You lake up too much of my 
time : — to sen^dbUity* You Are too exclu^ 
sivef:— to uuderstanding. You are too indi- 
vidual a dbtinctioa Advantages were re- 
quired that shoukl depend mot*e on man-- 
u^ than ideas, and it was of more impor^ 
taiice to recognize in a man the class to 
which he belonged than the merit he pos- 
aeiSed. This sort of equality in inequality 
is very feirourable to people of mediocrity, 
for it tamt necessarily destro^^ all oi'igina'* 
lity in the mode of seeing and expressing 
one's self. The chosen model is noble^ 
•greeable, and in good taste, but it h the 
sai»e for all. This model is a point of 
re-^union; in conformihg to it, every body 
imagines himsaif more associated with others. 
A Frenchntori would grow m much tired 
of being alone in his opinion as. of being 
aiohe in his room. 

The French do not deserve to be accused 
of flattering power from the calculations 
which generally inspire this flattery ; they go 
where all the world goes, through evil re- 
port or good report, no matter which; if 
a few make themselves pass for the muU 

VOL. I. I 
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titude^ ihey are sure that the moltitude 
will shortly follow them. The French revo- 
lution in 1789f was effected by sending a 
courier from village to village to cry, " Arm 
yourselves : for the neighbouring village 
is in arms already;" and so all the world 
found itself risen up against all the worlds 
or rather against nobody. If you spread a 
report that such a mode of viewing things 
is universally received, you would obtain 
unanimity, in spite of private opinions ; you 
would then keep the secret of the comedy^ 
for every one would in private confess that 
all are wrong. In secret scrutinies the depu- 
ties have been seen to give their white or 
black ball contrary to their opinion/ only 
because they believed the majority to be of 
different sentiments from their own, and, 
because, as they said, they would not throw 
away their vote* 

It is by this necessity imposed in society 
of thinking like other people, that the con- 
trast of courage in war and pusillanimity in 
civil life, so often displayed during the 
revolution, may be best explained. There 
is but one mode of thinking with respect 
to military courage: but public opinion 
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may be bewildered as' to the conduct to be 
pursued in political life« You are threat^ 
ened with the censure of those iEiround you, 
with solitude, with desertion, if you declitie 
to follow the ruling party; but in the 
simies there is no other alternative but 
that of death or distinction, a dazzling si^ 
tuation for the Frenchman, who nev^ fears 
the one and passionately loves the other^ 
Set fashion, or applause, on the side of 
danger, and you will see the Frenchman 
brave it in every form; the social spirit 
exists in France from the highest to the 
lowest, it is necessary to hear one's self 
approved by one's neighbours: nobody will 
at any price expose himself to censure or 
ridicule; for in a country where conversa- 
tion has so much influence, the noise of 
words often drowns the voice of conscience. 

We know the story of that man who 
began by praising with enthusiasm an actress 
he had just lieard ; be perceived a smile 
on the lips of those near him, and softened 
his eulogiurh ; the obstinate smile did not 
withdraw itself, and the fear of ridicule 
made him conclude by saying, Ma foi! The 
poor devil did all that $l4e could. . The 

1 2 
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iriamphs of pleasantry are continually re^ 
newed in France ; at one time it is tbougl^ 
fit to be religious^ at another, the contrary ; 
mt one tiche to love oiie's wife, at another 
to appear lio where in her company. There^ 
have be^i raomentss even, in which znin 
have feared to pass for idiots if they evinced 
the least humanity ; and this terror of ridi*- 
cule, which in the higlier classes generally 
discovers itself only in vanity, is transr* 
Ibrtned into ferocity in the lower. 

What mischief would not this spirit of 
imitation do among the Germans! Their 
superiority consists in the independence pi 
ispirit^ the love of retirement, and indivi^ 
dual originality. The French are all-pow- 
erful only en masse^ and their men of genius 
themselves always rest on received opinions 
when they mean to push onward beyond 
them^ In short, the impatience of the 
JFreheh character, so attractive in conver- 
sation, would deprive the Germans of the 
principal charm of their iiatui^al imagination, 
that calm reverie, that deep contemplation, 
which calls in th^ aid of time and perse^ 
verance, to discover all things. 

These are qualities almost incompatible 
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with vivacity af spirit; aiid yet that vivacjtjF 
is what above all things renders convensar^ 
tion del^htful When an ai'gtiiiient ttres5 oi^ 
<a tale grows tedious, yoii are seised witit 

know not what impatience^ similar to that 
i^ich is experienced when a inusiciftn 
slackens the measure of an air. It is pos** 
sible, nevertheless, to fatigue by vivacity 
even as much as by proliisity. I once 
knew a man of much underistaiiding» but 
so impatient as to make all who talked 
with him feel the same sort of mie^sine^ 
that long*winded people experience when 
they perceive that they are iatiguing; 
This man would jtimp upon a chair while 
you were talking to him, finish your sentences 
for you that they might not be too long; he 
first made you uneasy, and ended by stun« 
fling you: for, however quick you may be 
in conversation, when it is impossible to 
retrench any further, except upon what i^ 
necessary, thoughts and feeluigs oppress you 
for want of room to unfold them. 

All modes of saving time are not 
siKC^ful; and a single sentence may 
be made tedious by leaving it full of 
emptirtess: the talent of expressing one's 
thoij^fats with brilliancy and rapidity is that 
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which answers best in society, where there 
is no time to wait for any thing. No re- 
flection, no , compliance, can mak# people 
amuse themselves with .what confers no 
amusement. The spirit of conquest and th^ 
despotism of success must be there exerted*; 
for the end and aim being little, you can- 
not console yourself for reverses by the 
purity of your motives, and good intention 
goes for nothing in point of spirit 
• The narrative talent, one of the principal 
charms of conversation, is very rare in Ger^ 
many ; the hearers there are too complai-* 
sant, they do not grow tired soon enough, 
and the narrators, relying on their patience, 
are' too much at ease in their recitals. In 
France, every speaker is an usurper sur-* 
rounded by jealous rivals, who must main-r 
tain his post by dint of success; in Ger-^ 
many, he is a lawful. possessor, who may 
f^eaceably enjoy his acknowledged rights. 

The Germans succeed better in poetical 
than in epigrammatic tales ; when the ima-r 
' gination is to be addressed, one may be 
pleased by details which render the picture 
more real; but when a bon mot is to be 
repeated, the preamble cannot be too 
fnucb s^ortene4r Pleasantry alleviates for 9^ 
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moment tlie load of life : you like to 
see a man, your equal, playing with 
the^ burthen which weighs you down^ 
and, animated by his example, you will 
soon begin to lighten it in your turn; 
fRit when you discover effort or languor 
in that which ought to be only amusement, 
it fatigues you more than seriousness 
itself, where you are at least interested 
in the results* 

The honesty of the German character is 
perhaps an obstacle in the way of naiTation ; 
the Germans have a gaiety of disposition 
rather than of mind ; they are gay, as they 
are honest, for the satisfaction of their 
consciences, and laugh at what they say a 
long while before they have even dreamed 
of making others laugh at it. 

Nothing on the contrary is equal to the 
charm of a recital in the mouth of a French-i- 
man of seiise and taste. He foresees every 
thing, he manages every thing, and yet 
sacrifices nothing that can possibly be pro* 
ductive of interest. His physiognomy, less 
marked than that of the Italians, indicates 
gaiety without losing any thing of the dignity 
of deportment and manners : he stops when 
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he likes^ and never exhausts even amase-- 
inent ; though animated^ he constantly holds 
in his hand the reins of his judgment to 
conduct him with safety and dispatch ; in a 
short time also bis hearers join in the con* 
vers^tion ; he then calls out, in his turn, 
those who have been just applauding him, 
and suffers not a single happy expression to 
drop without taking it up, not an agreeable 
pleasantry without perceiving it ; and, for a 
naoment at least, they delight and enjoy one 
anotlier, as if all were concord, union, and 
sympathy in the world. 

The Germans would do well to avail them* 
selves, in essential matters, of some of the 
sidvantages of the spirit of society in France : 
the Germans might learn from the French to 
shew themselves less irritable in little cir- 
cumstances, that they may reserve all their 
strength for great ones; they might learn from 
the French not to confound obstinacy with 
energy, rudeness with firmness; they might 
also, since they are capable of the entire 
sacrifice of tlieir lives, abstain from re- 
covering them in detail by a sort of minute 
personality which even sel&^bness itself would 
not admit; to conclude^ they migkt draw 
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out of the very art of c9n^ersatiov) the habit 
of shedding over their literary compositions 
that luminous effect which would bring them 
within tlie comprehension of most men^ that 
talent of abridgement, invented by • people 
who practise amusement much more than 
business, and that respect for certain decen- 
cies, which does not require any sacrifice 
of nature, but only the management of the 
imagination. They would perfect their 
style of writing by some of the observa- 
tions to which the talent of conversation 
gives birth: but they would be in the 
wrong to pretend to that talent such as the 
French possess it. 

A great city that might serve as a rallying 
point would be useful to Germany in col- 
lecting together the means of study, in 
augmenting the resources of the arts, and 
exciting emulation ; but if this metropolis 
should bring forth in the Germans the 
taste for the pleasures of society, in all 
their elegance, they would thus become 
' losers in tlmt scrupulous integrity, that 
labour in solitude, that hardy indepen- 
dence, which distinguishes their literary 
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and philosophical career; in short they 
would change their meditative habits for 
ati external vivacity, of M'hich they would 
never acquire ih6 grace and the dexte- 
rity. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of the German Language, in its Effects upon 
the Spirit of Conversation. 



studying the spirit and chiiracter of a 
language, we learn the philosophical history 
of the opinions, manners, and habits of 
nations; and the modifications to which Ian* 
guage submits, ought to throw considerable 
light on the progress of thought: but such 
an analysis would necessarily be very meta- 
physical, and would require a great deal of 
learning that is almost always wanting to us 
in the understanding of foreign languages, and 
very frequently in that of our own. We must 
then confine ourselves to the general im- 
pression, produced by the idiom of a people 
in it§ present existing state. The French, 
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having been spoken more generally than 
any other European dialect, is at once po- 
lished by use and sharp-edged for effect. No 
language is more clear and rapid, none in- 
dicates more lightly or explains more clearly 
what you wij^h ta say. The German accom- 
modates itself much less easily to the pre- 
cision and rapidity of conversation. By th« 
very nature of its grammatical construction, 
the sense is usually not understood till the 
end of the sentence. Thus the pleasure of 
interrupting, which, in France, gives so 
much animation to discussion, and forces 
(pne to utter so quickly all that i^ of iraporr 
tenee to be heard, this pleasure cannot 
exist in Qermany ; for the beginnings of 
sentences signify nothing without the end, 
^very man jnust be left in possession of all 
tibe space h% chooses to dematid : this is 
, better for the purpose of getting to the 
jx>ttom of things ; it is also jpiore civil, but 
it is less animated. 

The politeness of the Germans is more 
fineere, but. less varied than that of the 
French ; it has more consideration for rank, 
and more precaution in all things. In 
^Fiance, they flatter laore than they huf 
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moiir, and^ as they possess the ,art of; ex- 
pressing every thing, they approach much 
more willingly to the most delicate suljryects* 
The German is a language Teiy brilliant in 
poetry, very copious in metaphysics, birt 
very positive in conversation. The French 
ianguage, on Uie contrary^ is tiruly rich ogi\y 
in those turns of expression which designate 
the most complicated relations of society. 
It is poor and circumscribed in all thiat de- 
pends on imagination and philosophy. Thp 
Germans are more afraid of givii^ paip 
than desirous of pleasing. Thence it follows 
that they have sys far as possible ^uhject^d 
their politeness to rule ; and thejr langfjag§» 
so bold in their works, singularily ensUved 
in conversation, by all the forms with whidx 
it is loaded 

I res^ember Imying been present^ in Sax^ 
ony, at a nsetaphysical lecture given by a ce^ 
lebrated philosopher who always quoted the 
Baron de Leibnitz, and never did he su^Bsr 
himself to be led in the ardour of haraugiiing 
to suppress the title of this Baron, whi(;b 
suited but badly with the name of a great 
man, who died nearly a century ago. ] 

The German is better adapted for poetry 
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than prose, and its prose is better in writinjf 
than in speaking ; it is an instrument which 
answers very -well when one desires to de- 
scribe or* to unfold every thing ; but we can- 
not, in German, as in French, glide over the 
different subjects that present themselves. 
To endeavour to adapt German phrases to 
the train of French conversation, is to strip 
them of all grace and dignity. The great 
merit of the Germans is that of filling up ^ 
their time well ; the art of the French is to 
make it pass unnoticed. 

Though the meaning of German periods 
is often not to be caught till the end, the. 
construction does not always admit of a 
phrase being terminated by its most striking 
expression; and yet this is one of the great' 
means of producing effect in conversation. 
The Germans seldom understand what we 
call bons mots : it is the substance of the 
thought itself, not the brilliancy commu- 
nicated to it, that is to be admired. 

The Germans imagine that there is a sort 
of quackery in a brilliant expression, and 
prefer the abstract sentiment, befcause it is 
more scrupulous and approaches nearer to 
the very essence of truth ; but conversation 
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ought to give* no trouble either in under^ 
standing or speaking. From the ni6ment 
that the subject of discourse ceases to bear 
on the common interests of hfe^ and that 
vre eiiter into the sphere of ideas, conversa- 
tion in Germany becomes too metaphysical ; 
there is not enough intermediate space be- 
tween the vul^r and the sublime ; and yet 
it is in that intermediate space that the art 
of conversation finds exercise* 

The German language possesses a gaiety 
peculiar to itself ; society has not rendered it 
' timid, and good morals have left it pure : yet 
it is a national gaiety, within reach of all 
classes of people. The grotesque sound of 
the words, their antiquated naivet6, com- 
municate something of the picturesque to 
pleasantry, from which the common people 
can derive amusement equally with those 
of the higher orders. The Germans are 
iess restricted in their choice of expressions 
.than we are, because their language not ~ 
iiaving been so frequently employed in the 
conversation of the great world, it is not, 
like ours, composed of words which a mer^ 
accident, an application, or an allusion may 
jrwder ridiculous ; of w^ords, in short, which^ 

9 
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having gone thrdogh all the adfeiitures of 
* society, are proscribed, unjustly perliaps, but 
yet so that they can never again be admitted* 
Anger is often expressed in German, but 
they have not made it the weapon of raillery, 
and the words which they make use t)f are 
still in ajl their force and all their direct* 
ness of signification; this is aii additional 
fecility: but on the other hand, one cart 
express with the French language a thou-* 
sand nice observations, a thousand turns of 
address, of which the German is till now 
incapable. 

We should compare ourselves with ideas in 
German, with persons in French ; the Ger* 
man may assist us in exploring, the French 
brings us directly to the end; the one should 
be used in painting nature, the other in 
painting manners. Goethe, in bis romance 
of Wilhelm Meister, makes a German woman 
say that she perceives her lover wishes ta 
abandon her because he writes to her in 
French. There are in fact many phrases in 
our language by which we may speak with- 
out saying any thing, by which we may 
give hopes without promising, and promise 
without binding. The German is less flexible^ 
12 
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and it does well to remain so: for nothing 
inspires greater disgust than their Teutonic 
tongue when it is perverted to the purposes 
of falsehood, of whatever nature it may be. 
Its prolix construction » its multiplied con*' 
sonants, its l^ni^ graiqiiiari refuse to allow 
it any grace in suppleness ; and it may be 
said to rise up in voluntary resi$t$nce to the 
intention of him who speaks it, from the 
moment that he designs to employ it in be- 
traying the interests of truth. 



TOL. 
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CHAlPtER "Kilt. 
Of Northern Germany. 



first iihpressions that are received on 
arriving in the north of Germany, above all 
in the middle of the winter, are extremely 
gloomy ; and I am not surprised, that these 
impressions have hindered most Frenchmen^ 
teho have been banished to this country, 
from observing it without prejudice* The 
frontier of the Rhine has something solemn 
in it. One fears, in crossing it, to hear 
this terrible sentence,*— Ibw are out of France. 
«^It is in vain that the understanding would 
pass an impartial judgement on the land 
that has given us birth ; our affections never 
detach themselves from it; and, wiieati we 
are forced to quit it, existence seems to be 
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torn up by the roots, and we become 
straogers to ourselves* The most simple 
habits -as well as the most intimate reia-* 
tions, the most important interests as 
well as the most trifling eiyoyments, all 
once centred in our native country, and 
all now belong to it no more. We meet 
nobody who can speak to us of times past^ 
nobody to attest to us the identity of former 
days with those that are present; our 
destiny begins again without the confi-^ 
dence of our early years being renewed: 
we change our world, without experiencing 
any change in our heart. Thus banish^ 
ment operates as a sentence of self sur- 
vival ; our adieus, our separations, all seem 
like the moment of death itself, and yet 
we assist at them with all the energies of 
life full within us. 

I waSi six years ago, upon the banks of 
the Rhine> waiting for the vessel that was 
to convey me to the opposite shore ; the 
weather was cold, the sky obscurei and all 
seemed to announce to me some fatal pre- 
sage* When the soul is violently disturbed 
by poiTow, we can hardly persuade ourselves 
that, nature herself is indifferent to it ; men 

il2 
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tti^ty Be {Iferriiiited tb atfcribuife doine ii*- 
fliienbfe td their griefi; it i$ not pridcf, 
it ts cbiifidence ifa tlie pity of heaveii. 
1 was iirieasy about my children, though 
Ithey Were not yet of an age t6 feel thosb 
Amotions of the soul, which cast tieirbt 
tijibn all surrounding objiect^. My Frericli 
siervkfits greW impatient at Gtrmah slti^ 
^shhess; and Wei'e isurplrised at ribi m^tkihg 
themselves understood in the language which 
they irilaginiBd to be the only one ad* 
iriiittcid in all civilized cdutttriesi Tbeffe 
W^as ah Vild German womaii in the j>assag«- 
1i)bat, sitting in a little cart, from whidi 
Ishe would not alight even to cross the 
Hvc^. "You are very qWet," I siiid to 
te— ^*Yes- answered she, why should 
"I make a !noise?" These siAiple Irotds 
{Struck me! Why, in ti^utb, shoWlA tvfe 
^aikte hoi^e ? JStit eVien Wierc 'entire 
^herkttorts to pa^ trough We in ^eflde, 
ddafli ^wbiild kidt fhe le^s 
%!irait them, t>r ^ the les^ *able to ¥<ftt«i 

CJh rekcTiingtaie cfppb^<e ^i%, llieard'tlfe 
librife of the p6s«H6fls, siefimng by %hefr 
-liiirsh ^lid discordant tbta^ t6'tiniiottfa(i^ a^ftU 
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depariure % a s^d abpcje. The eaj: tl) wa^ 
covered \|ritl} snojjr; thp hojuse? J^QS^^ 
iRrith li^^Ue jfriiji(Jo.^s^ ppt pf which pfepej| 
the ^ads of same jinhjabitanti;, ^^^is.ti^rhe;^ 
py the SQ^nd of ^c^rria^-^^e^Jp ^ jtjbtf 
midst ,of the^- ^Ojoot^p^j^pu? ,efnp^^?5^ip,ep^tf; 
a ?ort ,of cp^itrivamoB for rapying the ifff 
at the turnpike .disf^n^es yilt^ t^e q^j 
xessity ^ tQll-gatherejr'^ '^f^X^Pi^ 
Jba^3e> jto receive tl:\e l;oll j&Qm tjtav^llpii^ 
4il is -Cfklculf^ted for i?ijiix\Q,bil^y ; 
man .whp things, pLi\^ J[ie whpj^e e;jcijjtqnc.e }^ 
wei^ely material^ ^both ai:e alike in^iisible tp 
^11 €^t€|rnal distractioQ. 

Fi^ld^ 4^erted, ho^i^es lilacjjceijed 
^iii9^e> gqtbic ,cl;^urchc^, aije .all ^o ,mauy 
preparatives for stories of ^g^Jpj^ Jt(^ 
.Tvitcbes. 'JC^ie cQum^rqial cities ,of ,^er- 
«auy are l^rge ,^n^ .yreii bjiUt ; hut 
^qrd ^idea ,qf ^^hat coiistitj|tes jt^ 
^Iqry ^ud 4?i^rest of the .^puptr^^ its 
^ijary ,and pJ]i|osqphiQal .spirit. j^^caf^t^Je 
iiptereste are enqugfi tp unfold tlje .j^^d^jr- 
^standing of ^he ^^Tepc|i, ^aod .in Ep.pce;?qjQe 
.f^flliusip^ ^9c\^ty -may sljijl .be i^et in 

^tpinfp fpierely fopuftercial; biit , the 
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tteat business when they employ them- 
Helves about it, with so much method and^ 
heaviness, that they seldom collect from 
it any general ideas whatever. They carry 
into trade the honesty which distinguishes 
them ; but they give themselves up so en-* 
tirely to what they are about, that they 
seek in society nothing more than a jovial 
relaxation, and indulge themselves, now 
and then, in a few gross pleasantries, only 
to divert themselves. Such pleasantries 
overwhelm the French with sadness; for 
they resign themselves much more willingly 
to grave _ and monotonous dulness, than to 
that witty sort of dulness which comes, 
slowly arid fainiliarly, clapping its paws on 
your shoulder. 

The Germans have great universality of 
spirit in literature and in philosophy, but 
none whatever in business. They always 
consider it partially, and employ themselves 
with it in a iinanner almost inechanical. It 
is the contrary in France: the spirit of 
business is there much more enlarged, and 
universality is admitted neither in literature 
nor in philosophy. If a learned man were 
a poet, or a poet learned, he would becorne 
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suspected among i3s» both by leatrhed m6n and' 
poets; but it is no rare thing to meet in 
Hbe most simple merchant, with, luminous 
perceptions on the political and military 
interests of his pountry. From tbaice it 
followst that in France there are* many men 
of wit, and a smaller number of people 
of reflection. In France, they study men^ 
in Gernoutny, books*. Ordinary faculties 
are sufficient to interest one in speakjing of 
men; but it requires almost genius itself 
to discover a soul and an impulse in 
books. Germany can interest only those 
who employ themselves > about past events, 
and abstract ideas. The present and 
the; real belong to France, and, until a 
new order of. things shall arise, she does 
not appear disjioaed to renounce those dei- 
partments. 

I think ' I am not endeavouring to conceal 
the inconveniences of Germany. Even those 
small towns of the north, where we meet 
with men of such lofty conceptions, often 
present no kind of iwoiusement, no theatre, 
little society; time falls, drop by drop, 
and no sound disturbs the reflections of so^ 
litude. The smallest towns in England 
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jpartake of the chatactar cf a f Iro stele^ 
in Bending tlieir deputies to treat of tiie 
interests of the tiation. The Boaatler towi^ 
)»f France bear some analogy to the capita]^ 
the centre of so many wonders. Those 
of Italy rejoice in the br^ht sky and - 
the fine arts, w^bich shed their rays ovier 
i^ll the country, in die north of Ger*- 
inany, there is no fepresentative igoVeiro* 
to6nt, no great metropolis ; and the seve^ 
Hty of the clhnate, the mediocrity of 
fortune, and the seritin^aess of oharacter, 
'Would combine to render existence very 
ii^satbe, . if %he force of thought had not 
%et itself free &om all these insipdd iaofid 
^narrowing circumstancel;. The Germanic 
"tiave ibund tbe taeans of drefetting to tbem^- 
iselves a republic of letters^ at once anin 
mated and independents They teive feup^ 
iplied tbe interests of invents by the iUtek-est 
of ideas. They can do without a centre^ 
^because all teqd to the same object, and 
their imagination multiplies the saxtil mm- 
her of beauties wbicb art find iiatiii¥ arenlide 
to aiford them. 

The citizens of this ideal repv^Uc, dis^ 
*«Dg9@sd fi»r tbe ibo^ part fronii all Mrt of 
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connexion either with public or private 
business, work in the dark like miners; 
laod, placed like them in the midst of 
buried treasures, they silently dig out the 
intellectual riches of the human race. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
Saxony. 



Since the reformation, the princes of the 
house of Saxony have always granted to 
letters the most noble of protections, in* 
dependence. It may be said without ieax, 
that in no country of the earth, does there 
exist such general instruction as in Saxony and 
in the north of Grermany* It is there that 
Protestantism had its birth, and the spirit of 
inquiry has there maintained itself ever since 
in full vigour. 

During the last century, the electors of 
Saxony have been Catholics; and though 
they have remained faithful to the oath 
which obliged them to respect the worship 
of their subjects, this difference of religion 
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bel ween prince and people has given less 
of political unity to the state. The electors, 
kings of Poland, were more attached to the 
arts than to literature, to which, though 
th^y did not molest it, they were strangers. 
Music is generally cultivated throughout 
Saxony; in the gallery of Dresden are col- 
lected together chefs-d'^uvre for the imi-* 
Nation of artists. The face of nature, in 
the neighbourhood of the capital,- is ex- 
trfein^ly picturesque, but society does not 
afford there higher pleasures than in the rest 
of Germany ; the elegance of a court is 
wanting; its ceremoniousness only finds an 
easy establishment. 

Ftohh the quantity of works that are sold 
at Leipsic, we may judge of .the number of 
readers of German publications ; artizans 
of all classes, even Stone-cutters, are often 
to be seen resting from their labours with a 
book in their hand?. It cannot be imagined 
in France to what a degree knowledge is 
diffused oVer Germany . I have seen innkeep- 
ers, and turnpikemen, well versed in French 
literature. In the very villages we meet with 
•professors of Greek and Latin. There is 
?iot a small town without a decent library ; 
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fad alfpoist «veFf plf^ boasts of sopte a^eo 
vorll^ of remark, for itbeir Ib^ents or ii^oFf 
mation* If m mm to jset oww^ves abQi4 
()OBfiparing, in thjis respept, ttie I're^y:!^ prp^r 
yimees Mrith Qexmmyy sh^uM bie apit ^9 
lieUevie that the twp ^s^tipo^ were ll^r^ 4ae[9> 
Juries $^ni ea^(i other. p9#>is> ml^^ 

in its hosow the whole ^gwprpf ^iBpir^, 
liakes from the ^pnjftUider ^yflry wvt .o(f 
interest. 

*6iy :pr«lity piieees, hoth ietititied JSie iGmfr 
try Tom (%a P^e VUkJ- Pioai^iwpcer 
Mnts ithe iKvovioe^ls 9^ ^|icessAp|y|r ^uig 
Parisian manners, and KotoQhil^ :th^.<}iti^QQS 
iBif ha» UH)^ «0mBEkunity, jd<^li^t^ w^h -fuid 
ftroudiof ;the place Ihejy ipbftbit* .whic^ thfgr 
JheliQve to ^n<iQfnpa^)^. The d^^p^ 
iPature of ttbe iridicule gives ^ igopd i^a.of 
Jthe di^r/enoe of iQapQen;. j(n .Qer9)|u}x> 
levery rosideiice is ap ejgotpiffi to ^ ^phal^ 
^ot ; h^ .imagination, hi^studifs, 0^ p^riuipfiL 
Jhis mere ^od^natvrQ, j9^fai»})i;e lit l^lie 
'his eyes; evecy body >Haows .to ;iqa)£e 
ithe best^ of him$«^|f in h^>Ultie. cicQ^. 1^ 
jimporttince th^ sittach;tp.««ery>thii)gjtlKw^ 
^i^tter 9f .pte$ia»ntry >iit ursiy iaipai* 
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mneSi a t&lue mtbW rmnrcet, I« 
mhody it interested out of 
^Ks: ani with tmo^, tot Paris is aM 
Firianee^ tod wh6 has lived only 
in th6 txfMwibty C2i\i have not the slightest 
m^on f&llt Which tfaaraeterises this ilko^ 

disiikigui^^ ttreti of Oeramny, ttok 
brdaght together ifi the 'Same place, 
^Idofii 8^ e^teh 'Other, a)M ccmtmiiucate 
^fis^ m^ilitig; every one makes his own 
¥i^ki, k c<Miti»^ly discovering new 
^istrtetb in the region of antiqnifrp', 
metaphysics, and science. What is ^callei 
«t^£% t6 OenMatiy k tAiiy admiraMe : ^ifleen 
Ii6iirs ^ <»f isoSitude «nd lahour, fx 
iev^al yell's ^ suecession, appear (o (liem 
•It iMtu^^l mode «f esxstenoe; the vnry 
WImA ^od«%y gives uumation t(» a ^ 
'^itetil^m^t^ 

^st ^nhotHided ^eedom df the 
*pi«Ss-^xitffed 4n Saxony;; bat the G©v«ra- 
ttietit'M^ cndt 'hi any manner 'endangei«d 
<hy'it, 'hbcaMie <^&e minds 'Of literary men 
did not turn towards the examination 4^ 
^ioUticafl 'ktstltutt&ns ; ^dlvtude ^tends to ^eli- 
iNsir ts^h to alMtmct speetilations «or 
9 
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poetry : one must live in the- very foci^ 
of human passions to feel the desire 
employing and directing theip to one's 
awn purposes. The German writers oc- 
cupied . themselves only with theoretical 
di>ctrines> with scholastic ledrnp^ig, aa^ 
literary and philosophical reseai:ch ; and 
the powerful of thi^ world have nothing 
tq apprehend from ^ such studies; besides^ 
although the government . of Saxony wa^t 
anot free by right, that is, representatioi}> 
yet it was virtually frte through the habits 
of the nation, and the moderation of its^ 
princes*: 

The honesty of the inhabitants was suchy 
that a proprietor at Leipsic having fixed 
onr^n appie-rtree (which he had pl9.nted ob- 
the; borders of the public walk)' a notice^ 
desiring, that people would not gather the 
fruit, not a single apple was stolen from 
it for ten years. I have seen this apple- 
tree, with a feeling of rei^ect; had it been 
the tree of the Hesperides, they would no 
more have touched its golden frttit than 
its blossom. 

Saxony was profoundly tranquil : they 
sometimes mapde a noise there ^about cer« 
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tain ideas, but without ever thinking, 
of applying them. One would have said 
that thought and action were made . to 
have no reference to each . other, and 
that truth, among the Germans, resem- 
bled the stiilue.of Hermes, without hands 
to seize, or. feet to advance. Yet is ; there 
Hothii^ so respectabte as these peaceful 
triumphs of reflection, which continually 
\9ccupied a set of insulated individuals^ 
without wealth, without power, and con- 
nected together only by modes of worship 
and thinking. 

In France, men liever occupied them^ 
selves about abstract truths except in theii: 
relation to practice. To perfect the art of 
government, to encourage "population by a 
wise political economy, such' were the ob-? 
jects of philosophical labour, especially in 
the last century. This mode of employ- 
ing tim^ is also very respectable; but, 
in the scale of reflection^ the dignity of 
the human race is of greater importance 
than its happiness, and, still more, than 
its increase : to multiply human births 
without ennobling the destiny of man is 
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CMid/ tb prepftre a more sumpituaas baiiqiid) 
Ibr death* 

The titerary iomm of Saxony are those 
in which the most benevoleiiee and 
ptictty predominate. Bvery v^diere eke; 
literature has been considered w the appen-i 
dage of luxury ; in Germany it SQem^ to 
delude it. The tastes whieb it engenden 
produce a sort of imroceiiee and timidity 
fevourable to the 1ot« of domestic life; not 
that the vanity of authorship is without a 
Viery marked character amoog the Geiw 
mans, but it does not attach itself to the 
triumph of aociety. The moat incenside- 
yable writer looks.to posterity for his reward ( 
and, unfolding himself at bis ease m the 
apace of boundless meditations, ia lem 
rubbed by other men^ and ieas embitteKd 
against them. Stillt there ia too wide i| 
separation in Saxony between men of lei* 
tera and stateameii, to allow the 
{day 'Of any truQ public spirit. From tlias 
aeparation it results^ that among the first 
there is too much ignoiance of ^affiurs to 
permit them any aseendanqr ovec: the 
aation^ and that the latter pride themselToa 
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in a sort of docile Machiavelism^ which 
smiles at all generous feelings, as at the 
simplicity of a child, and seems to indicate 
to them that they are not fit for this 
world. 
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CHAPTER Xy. 
JFeimar. 



Of all the German principalities^ there i% 
none that makes us feel so much as Weimar 
the advantages of a small state, of which 
the sovereign is a man of strong under** 
standing, and who is capable of endeavourii^ 
to please all orders of his subjects, without 
loshig any thing in their obedience. Such a 
state is as a private society, where all the 
members are connected together by inti-» 
mate relations. The Puchess Louisa of 
Saxe Weimar is the true model of a 
woman destined by nature to the most illus* 
trious rank; without pretension, as without 
weakness, she inspires in the same degree 
confidence ^4 respect ; and the heroism of 
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the : cMvalrous ages has entered her soul 
without taking from it . ^x^y thing of her 
sex's softness. The military talents of the 
duke are universally respected, and his 
lively and reflective conversation continually 
brings to our. recollection that he was formed 
the. great Frederic. It is by his 
own and his mother's reputation that the 
most distinguished men of learning have 
been attracted to Weimar. Germany, for 
the first time, possessed a literary metro-» 
polis; but, as this metropolis was at the 
Sanie time only an inconsiderable town, its 
ascendency was merely that of superior 
iliumioation ; for fashion, which imposes 
uniformity in all things, could not en^anate 
froni so narrow a circle^ 

H,erder was just dead when I arrived at 
Weimar ; but Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller 
were still there. I shall paint each of 
these men separately in the following sec- 
tion : I sball paint them, above all, by 
their works, for their writings are the per-^* 
feet resemblances of their character and 
cpnversation. This very rare concordance 
IS a proof of sincerity: when the first 
Cfl^iect in. wnting is to produce an e&wV 

h2 
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upon others^ a man never displays biinsetf 
to them, such as he is in reafity; tiut 
when he writes to satisfy an internal iiispira-^ 
tion which has obtained possession of the 
soul, he discovers by his wbrks, ev^rt with* 
out intending it, the very slightest sliade^ 
faf his mariner of thinkirig and acting. ^ 
The residence of country towns hds al-» 
W^tys appeared to toe very irksome. Thtt 
understanding of the men is narrowed, thini 
fieart of the women frozen there ; people liv^ 
so much iu each other's presence • that on* 
IS oppressed by one's equals ; it is no ten- 
der this distant opinion; the Reverberation 
of which Animates you from afar like th€ 
Report oif glory; It is a minute inspec-*- 
tion of all the actions of your life, an 
bbservation of every detail, which prevebts 
the 'general character from beirtg cbmpre^ 
hended ; and the more you have of indfe- 
peiYdence and elevation of mind, the leiA ' 
able you are to breathe amidst so m^ri^ 
little ita pediments. This painful constraint ' 
did not pxist at Weimar ; it was lather a 
Wge palace than a little town; a selecil 
circle of society, which made ^ts interest 
con^i^t in the discussion of a!I* thte npveU 
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ti^s o£ s^t «qd science: wotnen^ the amU 
^ble schplars of sonie superior mer|, werc| 
constantly speakipg of tjie new literary 
works^ as of th^ most important publiQ 
events. They ei^oye4 thq whole universe by 
leacUng and study; they freed themselves} 
by the enlargement of the mind frpm tb^ 
restiyetint pf jcircuinstances; they forgot the 
private anecdotes of each individual, in 
babitualiy refloating together on tho^e grea^ 
ques^tioos which influence the destiny com*? 
mon to all a^ike. And in this society tberi^ 
Yffivjd none of those provincial wondere, whp 
90 easily mistake contempt for grace, and 
a^ctation for elegance. 
. In the same principality, in the imme ; 
diate nei^biourbood of this first literary 
re^uQiop of permany» was Jena, o;ie of the 
most remiMMhle c^tres of science. Thus^ 
in a v<ery ,narrQjjr sp?ice, there seemed to be 
(sollectf^d ^ogejther all the astonishing ligl\t$ 
pf the hu^paa un^ei^^anding. 

The im£^girni!ttian> constantly kept awake 
at Weimar by the conversation ^f poeit^, 
felt less need of outward distractions ; tbesi^ 
^liMraotioBS serye to tighten the burthen of 
tiudikfinQe9 bMt pftan .disperse its powers. 
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Ill this country residence, tailed a cityy 
- tliey led a regular, occupied, and serious 
life; one might sometimes feel weary of it, 
but the mind was never degraded by ftitil* 
and vulgar interests; and if pleasures Were 
Wanting, the decay of faculties was at least 
nevet perceived- 

The only luxury of the prince is a deli- 
tious garden ; and this popular enjoyment, 
which he shares in common with all the inha- 
bitants of the place, is a possession on which 
be is congratulated by all. The stage, of 
which I shall speak in the second division 
of my work, is managed by the greatest 
poet in Germany, Goethe : and this amuse- 
ment interests all people sufiSciently to pre- 
serve them from those assemblies which 
answer no other end than to bring 
concealed ennui to light Weimar was 
called the Athens of Germany, and it was, 
in reality, the only place where the fine 
arts inspired a national intentst, which 
served for a bond of fraternal union among ' 
different ranks of society. A liberal coUrt 
habitually sought the acquaintance of nien 
of letters ; and literature gained conside- 
rably in the influence of good taste which 
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pfesided there. A judgment might be. 
fi>nned> from this little circle, of the good 
effect which might be produced throughout 
Germany by such a mixture, if generally 
tdopted# 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Prussia. 



In order to be acquainted with Prussia, 
you must study the character of Frede- 
ric II. This empire, disfavoured by 
nature, and which has become a power 
only through the influence of a warlike 
master, was created by an individual. In 
Frederic the Second we behold two distinct 
persons; a German by nature, and a 
Frenchman by education. All that the 
German eiOFected in a German nation has 
left durable traces; all that the Frenchman 
attempted has foiled of producing fruit. 

Frederic the Second was fashioned by 
the French philosophy of the eighteenth 
century : this philosophy does injury to 
nations, when it dries up in them the 
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mnrot of eiitlnisiasm : but where there 
exists such a thing as an abBolute mbtmrch^ 
it is to be wished that liberal (^riociplea 
nay tei»per in him the actkm of dee^x)^ 
tistn. Frederic introduced into the imrth of 
Germany the liba:ly of thinkii^; the 4re*^ 
fbhnatjon had already inArodudsd there the 
spirit -of inquiry, thotagh not of toleration; 
and; by a singuflar contradiotton^ inquiry* 
was only permitted in imperiously pfe^ 
scribing by anticipation the result of that 
ini}iiiry« Frederic caused to be held in 
hondmr the libeiity of spealcing and writing; 
not evly by means of those poignant and 
witty pleasantries which have so mudh 
cffisct on men when proceeding Irom tbev 
lips of a kang; but also, strll more pow« 
€9rfiilly, by bis example ; for he never pu-^ 
nbhed thoi^ who libelled htm wbetlier ^n 
speech or by publication, and he dt9iAa};>eA' 
in ahaost all his acftions the philosophy 
whose spirit he professed. 

He established an order and an ecotiDnvyi 
in the administratioiv which has constituted 
tbeinterftal strength of Prussia, in spiteof tflt 
its ifitttiirat dieadvafilages. There was* titvet 
a^^kii^ who displayed so much simplici^ 'i^' 
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his private life and even in his court ; he 
thought himself bo\uid to spare as much 
as possible the wealth of his subjects. * Jit 
entertained on all subjects a feeling of jus^. 
tice which the misfortunes of bis youth 
and the severity of his father had engraved 
on his heart: this feehng is perhaps 'th6 
most rare of all a conqueror's virtue ; for 
they in general would rather be esteemed 
generous than just, because justice supposes 
some sort of equal relation with others. > 
Frederic had rendered the courts . of jus-" 
tice so independent, that, during his whole 
life, and under the reign of his successors, 
they have been often seen to decide in 
lavour of the subject against the sovereign 
on matters relating to political interests. 
It is true that it would be impossible • to 
introduce injustice into a German .tribuiiaL 
The Germans are well enough disposed to 
make themselves systems, to aband^tn the 
care of politics to arbitrary power ; but 
in questions of law or administration, 
you cannot instil into their heads any 
principles but those of justice. Their very 
spirit of method, to say nothing of their 
uprightness of heart> secures equity by ih» 
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^tablishment of order in all tilings. Stilly 
however, Frederic deserves praise for his 
integrity in the intenial government of his 
country: and this is one of his best titles 
to the admiration of posterity. 

Frederic did not possess a feeling heartt 
but he had goodness of disposition ; and 
qualities of an universal nature are those 
which are most suitable to sovereigns. Ne-^ 
vertheless, this goodness of Frederic's was 
as dangerous as that of the lion^ iand one 
felt the talon of power in the midst of the 
most amiable grace and coquetry of spirit; 
Men of independent characters could with 
difficulty submit themselves to the freedom 
which this master fancied he gave them, to 
the ; familiarity which he imagined that he 
permitted them ; and, even in their admira- 
tion of him, they felt that, they breathed 
more freely at a distance. 
^ Frederic's greatest misfortune was, that 
he had not sufficient respect for religion or 
morals. His propensities were cynical, not- 
withstanding the love of glory had given an 
elevation to his ideas; his licentious mode 
of expressing himself on the most sacred 
jttbJecUt was the cause that his , very 
12 
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virtues &iled of inspiring confid^ce; they 
were felt and approved ; yet they were be^ 
lieved tobethe^nrtuesof calculiattion. Ever]? 
thing in Frederic appeared , rieGessarily to 
imply a political tendency; thus, the good 
that he did ameliorated the state .of the 
Coisintry, but did hot improve the morality 
of the nation. He affected uiibelief^ and 
made a mockery of female virtue; and 
nothing was so unsuitable to the G^tnan 
cbaracter as this manner of thinking. Fre? 
deric, in setting his subjects free from 
irliat he called their prejudices^ extinguished 
in them the spirit of patriotism: for^ to 
attach inhabitants to coimtries natui^ly 
^oomy and barren^ they must be governed 
by opuiioos and principles of great severity. 
In those sandy regions, where the eart^ 
iproduoes nothing but fii*s and heaths, man's 
strength consists in his soul ; and if you take 
from him that which constitutes the life of 
this sou), his religious feeling he will 
longer &el any thing bat disgust ior his 
«iieianchc(ly country* 

' Fwderic's i(K:lination for war may be ex* 
cused by great political motives/ His kirigt> 
^om, ^such as he iieceived - it from his lather^ 

9 ^ 
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could not have held together; and it wa< 
almost for its preservatiim that he aggrandised 
it. He Imd twd miUiotisr and a half of siibjecta 
when he ascended the throne, and left six 
millions at his death. The need he hkd of 
an army presented hitti frotn encouraging in 
th« nation a public spirit of imposing 
energy and unity. The government of Fre- 
deric was fotiuded on military atpength and 
civil Justice: he reconciled them 'to each 
other by his wisdom ; but it was difficult 
to contbine two spirits of a nature so oppo* 
lAte. Frederic wished his soldiers tb be 
mere military machines, blindly actuated^; 
and his subjects to be enlightened citizens^ 
cd^pable of patriotism. He did not establish 
in the towns of Prussia secondary authorttiest 
municipalities such as existed in the rest of 
Germany, lest the immedi^ate action of the 
military service might be impeded by theiii> 
and yet he wished that there should be 
enough of the spirit of hbei ty in his «m^ 
pire, to make obedience appear voluntary* 
{ie wished the military state to be the ftrst 
pf alt, sittce it w^as that which was most 
pecessary to him ; but he would have desired 
tb^t tjie ciyji (t^te might support itself cui- 
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laterally with the military. Frederic, tii 
thorty desired to meet every where with 
assistances, and to encounter obstacles no 
where. 

The wonderful aiHalgamation of all classes 
of society is hardly to be obtained . but 
through > the influence of a system of laws; 
the same for all. • • A man. may combine op- 

posite element^ s0 as to make them proceed 

together in. the same direction^ but ^' at his 
^* death they are disunited/'* The asccin-? 
dant obtained by Frederic and supported 
hy the wisdom of his successors, was ev^ 
yet manifested for a time ; but in Prussia 
tliere wete alwiays to be perceived two dis* 
tinct nations, badly united together, ^ to 
fo^m an entire one; the army, and the civil 
fttate. The {H-ejudices of nobility subsisted 
at the same time, with liberal opinions of 
the most decided stamp. In short, the 
figure of Prussia presented itself, like that 
of Janus, under a double face, the one mi->* 
litary, the other philosophicaU 

One of the greatest errors committed by 
Fx^eric, was that of lending himself to 
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tlie partition of Poland. Silesia had been 
acquiml by the force of arms ; Poland wa* 
a Macbiavelian conquest, and it could 
never be hoped that subjects so got by. 
^' slight of hand, would be faithful to thft 
•^ju^ler who called himself their sovc-^ 
reign/** Besides, the Germans and Sclavo** 
nians can never unite together by indis-^ 
soluble ties, and when a nation adn^td 
alien enemies into its bosom as natural sub- 
jects, ^ she does herself almost as much in-- 
jury as in receiving them for masters: for 
the political body then no longer retains 
that bond of union, which identifies the state 
and constitutes patriotic sentiment. 
. These observations respecting Prussia all 
bear upon the means which she possessed 
of maintaining and defending herself: for 
there was nothii^ in her internal government 
that was prejudici^^l to her independence or 
her security; in no country of Europe wad 
knowledge held in highi^r honour, or in none 
was Jiberty, at least in fact, if not by law, 
«morec scrupulously respected. I did not 
iaeet> throughout Prussia^ with any indivi«« 

S* Suppressed by the literary police. 
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do»I that CQiiipIaiqe4 of arbitr«^ :9ets ii| 
11^ Governraent, and yet the?e voui4. 
lave been the lea^t danger in wmphvung 
Qf them ; but wben» in a social stat^^ 
piness; itself is only what may be called a 
feirtufiate accident^ when it is ttot founded 
on durable institutions which secure to the 
human race its force and . its dignity, patriot** 
issa.has Jittie persevei^aiice^ and men easily 
abaudwi to el^qe tlie advantdgei^ whipht 
are believed to be owing to chance a)one^ 
Frederic IL one of the noblest gifts of that 
c&anee which seemed to watch over; tbo 
destiny of Prussia, had known bow to make 
himself sijicerejy beloved ip Im country,; 
md, mu^i be is no more> they still cherish 
memory: as if he were still alive. The 
fete of Prussij»> however, has but too well 
taught, us wiiat k the real influence even of 
a great man> who^ during his reign, has not 
disinterestedly laboured to make his country 
independent of his personal services: the 
eutiire nation confidently relied on its sov^r 
feign for tts very principle of existence^ and 
it .seemed as if that nation itself matt pome 
to an end with him. 
Frederic iXp wonid bafe w«^d 4o confine 
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&\\ the literature of his dominions to French 
literature: he ' set no value on that of 
Germany. Doubtless it was, during his 
iime, hy many degrees short of having at- 
tained its present distinction ; yet a German 
prince ought to encour&ge every thing Ger- 
man. Frederic formed the project of ren-^ 
dering Berlin in some respects similar to 
Paris, and , flattered himself with having 
found among the French refugees some 
writers sufficiently distinguished to create 
a French world of literature. Such a hope 
was necessarily to be deceived ; factitious 
culture never prospers : some individuals 
miaiy struggle against the difficulties of na- 
ture ; but the mass always follows the bent 
she gives them. Frederic did a real injury 
to his country by proclaiming his contempt 
for the genius of the Germans. It has 
thence resulted that the Germanic body has 
eAen conceived unjust suspicions against 
Prussia herself. 

Many German writers, of deserved cele-^ 
brity, made themselves known towards the 
^nd of Frederic's reign ; but the unfavour- 
able opinion, which this great monarch had 
inibibed in his youth against the literature 

VOL. I. M 
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of his country, was never effaced; and, a 
few years before his deatli, he composed a 
little work in which he proposes among 
other changes, to add a vowel at the end 
of every verb to soften the Teutonic dialect. 
This German in an Italian mask would pro^ 
duce the most comic effect in the world ; but 
no monarch, even in the east, possesses so 
much power as to influence in this manner, 
not the sense but the sound of every word 
that shall be pronounced throughout hii^ 
dominions. 

Klopstock has nobly reproached Frederic 
with his having neglected the German muses, 
who, unknown to him, essayed to proclaim 
his glory. Frederic did not at all divine the 
real character of the Germans in literature 
and philosophy. He did not give them 
credit for being inventors. He wished to 
discipline men of letters as he did his ar- 
mies. We must conform ourselves*' said 
he, in bad German, in his instructions to 
the academy, " to the method of Boerhaave 
• in medicine, to that of Locke in metaphy- 
^5 sics, and that of Thomasius in natural 

philosophy/' His insti notions were not 
followed. He never doubted that^ of all 
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men, the Grermans were those who were least 
capable of being subjected to the routine of 
letters and philosophy: nothing announced 
in them that boldness which they have sinCe. 
displayed in the field of abstraction. 

Frederic considered his subjects as stran*^ 
gers» and the Frenchmen of genius as his 
countrymen. Nothing, it must be confessed^ 
IS more natural than that he should have let 
himself be seduced by whatever was brilliant 
and solid in the Frencli writers of this epoch : 
nevertheless Frederic would have contribu- 
ted still more effectually to the glory of his 
country, if he had understood and develop- 
ped the faculties peculiar to the nation he 
governed. But how resist the influence of 
his times, and where is the man whose genius 
itself is not, in many respects, the work of 
the age he lives in ? 
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CHAPTJIR XVII. 
Berlin. 



Berlin is a large city, w;ith very broad 
streets, perfectly straight^ the houses hand- 
SQ0ie, and the general appearance regular t 
but, as it has been but lately rebuilt, it dis- 
plays no traces of ancient times. Not one 
Gothic monument remains amidst its modern 
habitations ; and nothing of the antique in- 
terrupts the uniformity of this newly created 
country. What can be better, it will be 
jaid, either for buildings or for institutions^ 
than not to be encumbered with ruins? I 
feel that, in America, I should love new 
cities and new laws : there, nature and li- 
berty speak so immediately to the soul, as 
to leave no wapt of recollections; but^ in 
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this oW world of ours/ the past is needfal 
to us. . 

Berlin, an entirely modern city, beautiftil' 
as it is, makes no serious impression ; it dis"**, 
covers no marks of the history of the coun^ 
try, or of the character of its inhabitants, 
and its magnificent new built houses seem 
destined only for the con\^enient assemblage 
of pleasures and indiistiy. The finest 
palaces in Berlin are built of brick ; hardly 
any stone is to be found even in its triumphal 
arches. The capital of Prussia resembles 
Prussia itself; its buildings and establish* 
■ments a^re of the age of man, and no more, 
because a single man was their founder. 

The court, over which a beautiful and 
virtuous queen presides, was at once impos- 
ing and sifl!iple ; the royal family, which 
threw itself voluntarily into society, knew 
how to mix with dignity among the nation 
at large» and became identified in all hearts 
with their native country. The King had 
found the means of fixing at Berlin X de 
Miiller, Ancillon, Fichte, Humboldt, Hufe- 
Jimd, a multitude of men distinguished in 
^different ways ; in short, all the dements of 
^ de%fatful society and of a powerful nation 
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#ere there ; but these elements were not 
yet combined or united together. Genius 
was attended with much more success, 
however, at Berlin than at Vienna: the 
hero of the nation, Frederic, having been 
a man of uncommon brilliancy, the reflec- 
tion of his name still inspired a love for 
every thing that resembled him. Maria 
Theresa did not give a similar impulse to 
the people of Vienna, and whatever, in 
Joseph, borje the least appearance of genius 
was sufficient to disgust them with it. 
' No spectacle in all Germany was equal to 
that which Berlin presented. This toMii, si- 
tuated in the centre of, tte north of Germany,' 
may be considered as its focus of illumination. 
Sciences and letters are cultivated there ; 
and at dinners both ministerial and private, 
where the men meet together, the separa- 
tion of ranks, so prejudicial to^ Germany, 
is not rigidly enforced, but people of talent 
of all classes are collected. This happy 
Diixture is not yet, however, extended to 
the society of the women : thefe are among 
them some whose talents and accomplish- 
ments attract every thing that is distin« 
guished to their circles; but, generally 
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speaking, at Berlin as well as throughout 
the rest of Germany, female society is not 
well amalgamated with that of the men. 
The great charm of social life, in France, 
consists in the art of perfectly reconciling 
all the advantages, which the wit of the men 
and women united can confer upon conver- 
saticHi. At Berlin, the men rarely converse 
except with ^ach other ; the military condi* 
tion gives them a sort of rudeness, which 
prevents them from taking any trouble about 
the society of women* 

When the^e are, as in England^ gt*eat 
political interests to be discussed, the so* 
cieties of men are always animated by a 
noble feeling common to all ; but in coun- 
tries where there is no representative go- 
vernment, • the presence of the women is 
necessary to preserve all the sentiments of* 
delicacy and purity, without which the love 
of the beautiful must perish of itself. , The 
influence of women is yet more salutary to 
the soldier than to the citizen ; the empire 
of law can subsist without them, much better 
than that of honour: for they can alone 
preserve the spirit of chivalry in a monarchy 
purely rm^twry. Ancient France owed 
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her sple&dour to t\m potency of pubin; 
opinion^ of which female ascendailcy wa^ the 

Society at Berlin consisted only of a very 
small number of men^ a circumstance whidi 
almost always spoils the members of it by 
depriving them of the anxiety and of the 
necessity to please. Officers, vfho obtai{^ 
lea^e of absence to pass a few months in 
town, seught nothing there but the dance 
or the gaming table. The mixture of two 
languages was detrimental to conversation^ 
^nd the great assemblies at Berlin afiSorded . 
. HO higher interest than thoi^ at Vienna ; or 
i^ther^ in point of manners, there was more 
ef the custom of the world at the latter 
than at the former of -those capitals. Not- 
withstanding this, the liberty of the preas^ 
the assemblage of men of genius^ the know«« 
ledge of literature aaid of the German lan-'\ 
guage^ which had been generally diffused of 
late, contributed to render Berlin the real 
metropolis of modem, of enlightened Ger- 
many, The French refugees somewhat 
weakened that entirely German impulse 6f 
which Berlin is susceptible ; they still pi-e- 
»erved a superstitious reverence for the age 
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6£ IjoxA^ XIV. ; their ideas respecting Jite* 
nature became £aided and petrified at a di^ 
tance from the cocmtry vhich ^ve them 
birth; yet in general BeHin would Jiave 
assunoed a great ascendaocy over pn^Uc 
spirit in Gerinany, if there Imd not stiU 
coutuiued to exist (I :iniist repeat it) a feedk 
iag of resentment for the contempt whidi 
Frederic had evinced towards the German 
mition. 

The philosophic writers have often in«^ 
diilged unjust prejudices against Prussia ; they 
chose to see in her nothing but one vast kni* 
Jitary fortification, and yet it was in -this 
very point of view that she was least worthy 
of observation : the interest which this coun-- 
try really deserved to excite, consisted in 
the illumination, the spirit of justice, an4 
the sentiments of independence, which are 
to be met with in a number of individuals 
.of, all classes; but the bond of union of 
these noble qualities had not yet been formed^ 
The newly constructed state could derive no 
security, either from duration or from the 
character of the materials which composed it 

The humiliating punishments generally re- 
sorted to among the German soldiery^ stifled 
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the sentiments of honour in the minds of 
the soldiers. Military habits have rather 
injured than assisted the warlike spirit of 
the Prutoians : these habits were founded on 
those ancient maxims which separated the 
army from the body of the nation, while in 
our days it has been discovered that there 
is no real strength except in national charac«- 
ter. This character, in Prussia, is more 
noble and more exalted than late events 
might lead us to imagine ; and the ardent 
*^ heroism of the unhappy Prince Louis ought 

still to shed some glory over his compa^ 

nions inarms/'* 

• Suppressed by the literary police. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of the German Uiiiversittes. 



All the north of Germany is filled with 
the most leai*ned universities in Europe. In 
no country, not even in England, have the 
people so many means of instructing them- 
selves, and of bringing their Acuities to per- 
fection. How is it then that the nation is 
wanting in energy, that it appears generally* 
dull and confined, even while it contains 
within itself a small number at least, of meo^ 
who are the most intellectual in all Europe? 
It is to the nature of its government, not 
to education, that this singular contrast must 
h6 attributed. Intellectual education is pei^- 
fect in Germany, but every thing there passes 
mto a theory : practical education depends 

9 
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solely on things actually existing; it is by 
action alone that the character acquires that 
firmness which is necessary to direct the con- 
duct of life. Characier is an instinct ; it 
has more alliance with nature than the un* 
derstanding, and yet circumstances alone 
give men the opportunity of developing it 
The government is the real instructor of 
the people; and public education itself, 
however beneficial, may create men of 
letters, but not citizens, warriors, or states- 
men. 

In Grermany,> the genius of philosophy goes 
likrther than any where else ; nothing arresitu 
co^i^se ; and even the want of a political 
^refar, so fatal to the mass^ affords a freer 
.Mope to the thinking part of the nation^ 
But there is an immense distance between 
^he * fit^ and second didders of genius, be^ 
seanse ihere is no interest, no object of ex* 
«6r4io'ny for mi&ii .who do not rise to theeje- 
yatiQO t>f . the most rash conceptions. In 
jGerpiafa^, a man whoi is not occupied with 
.the . coropreben^ion of the whole universe, 
4ia? really nothing to do. 

The Gemao universities possess an indent 
creput^lian of % date several ages antecedent 
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to the reformation. Since thart epoch, . fhd ' 
proteatant universities have been inconbrsrr 
tably superior to the cathoUct and /tb^ 
literary glory of Germany depends alAcH 
gether upon these institutions.^ 

The ;£nglisb universities have singukarlj^ 
eonlnbuted to diffuse among the peoplo 
of Englgind that knowledge of ancient laa»< 
guages and literature, which ^ves to thdr 
orators and statesmen an information sq 
liberal and so brilliant. It is a mark of 
good taste to be acquainted with othet 
things besides matters of business^ when 
one is thoroughly acquainted with tliem t 
and, besides, the eloquence of free nations 
attaches itself to the history of the Greeks 
and Romans, as to that of ancient fellow* 
countrymen. But the German universities^ 
although founded on principles analogous 
to those of Oxford and Cambridge, yet 

♦ A sketch of these institutions is presented to us in t 
work on the subject, just published by M. de Villers, aii 
luithor, who is always found at the head of all noble aud 
generous opinions; who seems called, by the elegance of 
his mind, and the depth of his studies, to be the rcpre-^ 
fcntative of France in Germany, and of Germany ia 
France. 
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differ from them in many reapects: the 
multitude of students assepibled tc^etfaer 
at GottingePf Haiie, Jena; &c, formed a 
kind of free body, in the state: the rich 
ttnd poor scholars were distinguished from 
each otlier only by personal merit; and 
the^ strangers who repaired from all parts 
of the world submitted themselves with 
pleasure to an equality which natural su- 
periority alone could disturb. 

Tliere was independance, and even mili- 
tary spirit among the students ; and if in 
leaving the university, they had laeen able 
to devote themselves to the interests of 
the publict they had received an educa- 
tion very favourable to energy of character; 
but they returned to the monotonous and 
domestic habits which prevail in Germany, 
and lost by degree^j the vigour and the 
resolution^ which their university Ufe had 
inspired. They retained nothing of it, but 
a stock of valuable and very extensive 
information. 

In every German university^ several pro- 
fessors concurred together in each indivi- 
dual branch of instruction ; thus the mas- 
ters themselves imbibed a principle of emu- 
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lation,^ from the interest which they felt 
in attaining a superiority over each other 
in the number of scholars they - attracted* 
Those who adopted siich or such particufar 
course, medicine, law, &c. found them- 
selves naturally impelled to require infer-, 
mation on other subjects; and thence JoK 
lows the universality of acquirements which 
is to be remarked in almost all the well 
informed men of Germany. The univer- 
sities had a separate property in their pos- 
i>essions like the clergy; they had a juris- 
diction peculiar to themselves; and it was 
a noble idea of our ancestors, to lay open 
the bounds of instruction in all things. 
Mature age can submit itself to circum- 
stances; but at the entrance into life at 
least a young man should draw all his 
ideas from an uncorrupted source. 

The study of languages, wliich forms the 
basis of instruction in Germany, is much 
more favourable to the progress of the ^ / ' 
faculties in infancy, than that of the / 
mathematics or of the physical sciences. 
Pascal, that great geometrician whose pro- 
found reflection spread its wings over the 
science which chiefly occupied his atteu- 
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tiop, as over all the other scieAcev heat 
himself acknowledged the defects inaepanH 
ble from minds a^t first formed by the 
mathematics : tbis . study, in early life, « 
ejsercises only the mechanism of the un- 
derstd.ndiug; children who are employed so 
early in calculating, lose all that seed of 
the imagination which is then so fine and 
so fertile, and do not acquire in its room 
any transcendent correctness of mind: foir 
aritbmjetic and algebra are confined to the 
makipg us acquainted in a thousand di^ 
ferent forms with propositions which are 
always the same. The problems of life 
are more complicated ; none are positive^ 
none are absolute ; we must guess, we must 
choose* by the help of perceptions and suppf 
pjc^itions which have no relation to the 
infallible progress of calculation; 

Demonstrated truths do not lead to picp- 
tjable truths, the only ones which serve 4o 
direct us in business, in the arts, or in 
society. Ther^ is indeed a point at 
l^hich the mathematics themselves dem^md 
that luminous power of invention without 
which we can never penetrate the secrets 
of nature. At the summit of human 

12 
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thought the imagination of Homer and 
that of Newton seemed to meet ; but how 
many children without genius for the ma- 
thematics are obliged to devote their whofe 
time to that science! but one of their 
&culties is employed, though the whole 
moral being ought to be developed at a 
period when the soul may be so easily 
dmanged as well as the body, by fortifying 
only one of its parts. 

Nothing is less applicable to the con- 
duct of life than a mathematical reasoning : 
a proposition in figures is decidedly either 
fitlsb or true; in all other relations the 
trv^ mixes itself with the false in such a 
manner that often instinct alone can make 
us decide between different motives which 
are sometimes equally powerful on either 
Bide. The study of the mathematics, ac- 
customing us to certainty, irritates us 
against all opinions opposite to our own; 
while that which is most important for our 
conduct in this world is to understand 
our fellow creatures, that is to say, to 
comprehend all that induces them to think 
of to feel differently from ourselves. The 
mathematics lead us to take no account 
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<j| any thing th^t is «»t:ppoV)ed; wliUit 
priruitive trvtbs, those wl^cb are .mf»d by 
£$eUng find g^ius, ^ mt »mcf^mi ^ 
dernonstmtioR. 

To concliwie, the. inath^aties, ^tib^(A? 
ing )9very thing to Qt^lculfition. inspire too 
- piijtQh rererence for force-; .ftnd that mhr 
U^e energy which accounts obetaclf^; af 
nothing, ^nd delights itself in saerifieeSi 
does not easily harmonize with the nioc2e 
of reasoning which is developed by alge- 
braic combinatioiss. 

It seems to me then, that, for the adr 
vantage of morality as well as that of the 
undei-standing, the study of the matbem-r' 
tics shouid be taken in its^ covrse, as a 
part of complete instruction, but. n<rt to 
form the basis of etlucation, and come'^ 
qwehtly the determining principle of tha 
character of his soul 

Among , tlie several systems of e^ducatio.n* 
there are likewise some ^rhich advi^ w..t» 
begin the course of instruction with tb§ 
natural sciencies : in childhood they m» 
only a simplie diversion ; they are learned 
rattles, which accustom us to methodical 
ammement and superficial $tudy. ^mj^ 
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liilte imagined that children should be 
iqmvcd trouble aa muefa 3^ passible, thai( . 
adl their) stiidies should be turned into 
recreatitKffi, and that in due tiitte 
eoUections of natural history should be 
giveo to tiaemi for pla)r-things> and ylbey^ 
siial experinidnts for a show. it. seems 
to me; that this also is am ettromsous sy-sn 
teni. Exmt.ii it wete possrble tihat a 
drild shcHild l^aorn any tiling well in amus^ 
iBg itself, I shfimld still ha^e to cegret 
that its* fticolty of attention hsd not been 
developed^ a faculty whieh is mtfich more 
essentia), than ooe ddditioiaal ac^uiremeii^ 
I knew they wiU tell me that the mathe*^ 
m»tics call forth in a peculiar isanner the 
power cf application ^ but they do not 
habituate the mm^ toi compare,. t& asppve* ^ 
ciate, to concentrate: the aittteiition which 
they den^iand is ilirhat we may caft direct ; 
thel human iinderstanding acts in mathema- 
tics like a spring which always follows the 
same bent. 

EdmsatioBi conducted by way of amusfi- 
ttent dissipates the reasoning powers ; pai^ 
ali the Concerns of life is one of the 
great secvets of nature : time' understanding 
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of the child should accustom itself to the 
efforts of study, as our soul accustoms 
itself to suffering. It is kibour which 
leads to the perfection of our earlier, as 
grief to that of our later age: it is to be 
wished^ no doubt, that our parents, like our 
destiny, may not too much abuse this dou- 
ble secret; but there is nothing important 
in any stage of life but that which acts 
upon the very central point of existence, 
and we are too apt to consider the moral 
being in detail. You may teach your child 
a number of things with pictures and 
cards, but you will not teach him to learn ; 
and the habit of amusing himself, which 
you direct to the acquirement of know- 
ledge, will soon follow another course when 
tjhe child is no longer under your guidance. 

It is not therefore without reason thkt 
the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages has been made the basis of all the 
establishments of education which havie 
formed the most able men throughout 
Europe. The sense of an expression in a 
foreign language is at once a grammatical 
and an intellectual problem; this problein 
is altogether proportioned to the under^ 
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standing of a child: ai: first he understaixb 
only the words, then he ascends to the 
conception of the phrase, and soon after 
the cliarm of the expression, its force, its 
harmony; all the qualities which are 
united in the language of man, are gra- 
dually perceived by the child while en- 
gaged in translating ; he makes a trial of 
himself with the difficulties which are pre- 
sented to him by two languages at a time ; 
he introduces himself to the several ideas 
in succession, compares and combines dif-r 
fi^ent sorts of analogies and probabilities ; 
and the spontaneous activity of the mind, 
that alone which truly developes the fa- 
culty of thought, is in a lively manner 
excited by this study; the number of 
facjulties which it awakens at the same 
time gives it the advantage over every 
other species of labour ; and we are ^ 
too happy in being able to employ the 
flexible memory of a child, in retaining a 
sort of information without which he would 
be iall his life confined to the circle of his 
own nation, a circle narrow like every 
thing which is exclusive. 
The study of gianimar requires the $ame 
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&MmBakifm and the^ same force of attenti<Mi 
as tht' mathematics, but it is much more 
ioldsely* connected with thought. Grammar 
unites ideas, as calculation combines figures ; 
gMcmmjitical logic is equally precise with 
that of algeiMta-, and at the same time it 
applies itself io every thing that is alive 
JO lihe mind: words are at the same time 
ciphers and images; they are both slaves 
and free ; at the same time subject to the 
discipline of syntax, and all powerful 
their natural signification: thus we find in 
the metaphysics of grammar, exactness of 
reasoning and independenoe of thought 
n^ited; every thing haus passed by means 
of words, aiid every thing k again found 
in words ^hen we know bow to examine 
ttiem: hmguages are inexhaustible for thei 
diild as well as for the man, and every 
one may 4raw from them whatever he 
standii ill need of. The impartial^ which 
ki aatural to the spirit of the Germans 
leads th^ to take an interest in the lite** 
rdture oP foreign countries, and we find 
fiew meh fi little elevated abov« the com^ 
mon herd who are not filmiUar with seve-^' 
ittMftnguages : pii teavkig schoX>l they are 
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in general already well acquainted with. 
Latin and even with Greeks The educa- 
tion of the German universities, says a 
French writer, begins where that of most 
nations in Europe ends. Not only the 
professors are men of astonishing informa- 
tion; but what distinguishes them above 
all things is their extreme scrupulousness in 
the art of instruction- In Germany men 
have a conscience in every thing, and 
there is nothing that can dispense with it. 
If we examine the course of human des- 
tiny we shall see that levity of disposition 
may lead to every thing that is bad in 
the worlds It is only in childhood that 
levity has a charm ; it seems as if the 
Creator still led tlie child by the hand^ 
and assisted him to tread g^^ntly over tlie 
clouds of life ; but when time abandona 
mini to hiibself^ it is only id the seriQud«» 
Qos of his soal that he can find reflection^ 
seMiufient^ and virtue. 

/ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Of particular Institutions for Education, and 
iChari table Establishments. 



It will at first sight appear inconsistent 
to praise the ancient method^ which made 
the study of languages the basis of educa^- 
tion, and at the same time to* consider 
the school of Pestalozzi as one of the btst 
institutions of our age ; I think however, 
that both these means of viewing the 
subject may be reconciled. Of all* studies, 
that which with Pestalozzi produces the 
most satisfactory result^ is the mathema^ 
tics. But it appears to me that his me- 
thod might be applied to many other 
branches of education and produce certain 
and rapid improvement. Rousseau was per- 
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suaded that childreD before the age of 
twelve or thirteen had not an understand«i 
ing equal to the studies that were exacted 
from them> or rather to the method of 
instruction to which they were subjected* 
They repeated without comprehending^ they 
laboured without gaining instruction^ and 
they frequently gathered nothing from their 
education but the habit of performing their 
task without understanding it, and of ^vad^ 
ing the power of the master by the cun« 
ning of the scholar. All that Rousseau 
has said against this routine of educatiou, 
is perfectly true; but, as it often happens, 
the remedy which be proposes is still 
worse than the evil itself. 

A child who, according to Bousseau's 
system, had learned nothing till he was 
twelve years old, would have lost six of 
the most valuable years of his life; liis 
intellectual organs would never acquire 
that flexibility which early infancy alone 
could give them. Habits of idleness 
would be so deeply rooted in him, that 
he would be rendered much more unhappy 
by speaking to him of industry for the 
^rst time at the age of twelve, than by 
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i^cU^ttOmifyg bitii ffoni his earliest cixist^nce to 
rOfliitfer ft afe It iiece<8$ary conditimi of life* 
fie^y^s, that kind €>f care and attention 
Irhi^ R06s^tiu texpgcts from the tutor as 
a trnbi^itute fat instruction, and to render 
H at IfeHgth neeefe^arily 6ff*ctive, would ob- 
lige e^^fcry taan U) devote his whole life 
ttt Ihd education of anottief beifig, and 
gtanflfethem dlone would find themseltes 
at liberty to b^gin their bwn petsenat 
career* Sueh projects ire chiinericat; btil 
P^stalteEi's method is real, of easy applU 
c&libny and fn*y have a ^reat influence on 
the future progress of the hun^an miM^ 

Rousteau Sftys with totleh reai^n, tledfC 
children do not fconipitehetid What they 
ItAtn, *hd- he concludes from thence; that 
they <Higtk tb learh nothing. t^estalo2zi 
hits ^rt-ofoUhdly studied the cause of this 
want ^of cothprebension iii children^ arid by 
bis titelhod ideas are simpli^ed and gk^duated 
sd as* to be brought to thfe level of child- 
hood, ind the tiriderstanding dbftiiinon to 
that a^ may acquire withoilt fatiguing itself 
the results of the deepest study : iri ^s^ 
ing with exactness, and by degrees, through 
all the powers of the reasoning faeufty* 
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Pestaldzzi places tlie chikl in a agnation ta 
discDver Mmself, vfhst he^i^w^s ito te^ch 
him. 

There are no half ne»ures in Peitaloni's, 
method: they dther understaad well» of. 
not at ail; aU the propoeitions fbUbw 
each other so closely, that the second b 
always tiie immediate ooci8e<|iience of thd 
first* Rousseau says, that the minds of 
cbildi*en are fatigued by the stodies wittch 
are exacted from them* Pestaloitsi alwajM 
kads them by a road so easy and yet so 
determinate, tliat it costs theiri no more to 
be initiated into the tifost abstract sdenora^ 
than into die most simple occupations ; that 
which wnmnes childrea is: the making them 
skip oirer the intei^mediate steps^ atid oli^ 
hging the;m tx» get forward without their 
k^iowiog what they think they have learned : 
thair heads are then in a state of confo*^ 
sion, which renders all examination fofmi^ 
dable^ and ifispir«i thiem with an invincibkr 
disgust to learning. There existe no trace oi 
this, sort of ineonvenieiice in the method o£ 
Pe&tdoazi« Chiildren amuse thensselves witk 
thshr studies, »ot that they are given to 
them as a play^ which, as I have already^ 

3 
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said^ mixes ennui with pleasure^ and frivo 
lity with study, but because they enjoy 
from their infancy the pleasure of grown 
men, which is that of comprehending and 
finishing what they are set about. 

The method of Pestalo23&i, like every thing 
else that is truly good, is not entirely a new 
discovery, hat an enlightened and persever«- 
ing application of truths already knoMm. 
Patience, observation, and a philosophiod 
tiudy of the proceedings of the human mimi^ 
have given him a knowledge of what is ele- 
mentary in thoughts, and successive in their 
development; and he has pushed ferther 
tbaoi any other the theory and the practice 
of gradation, in the art of instruction. His^ 
nethod has been atpplied with success to 
grammar, geography, and music ; but it is 
much to be desired that those distinguished 
professors who have adopted his principles, 
would render them subservient to every 
other ispecies of knowledge* That of his- 
tory in particular is not well conceived. 
No one has observed the gradation of im^^ 
pressions in literature, as they have those 
of probleiQS in the sciences; in short, many 
thin^ remain to be done in order to caurrj 
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.(education to its highest pointy that is to 
say, the art of going backward with what 
one knows, in order to make others com- 
prehend it. Pestalozzi makes use of geome- 
try to teach children arithmetical calcula- 
tion ; this was also the -method of the an- 
cients. Geometiy speaks more to the ima- 
gination than abstract mathematics. To be-* 
come completely master of the human 
mind, it is right, as much as possible, to 
unite precision of instruction with vivacity 
of impression^ for it is not even the depth 
of science, but obscurity in the manner of 
presenting it, which alone hinders children 
from attaining it : they comprehend every 
thing by degrees, and the essential point is 
to measure the steps by the progress of 
reason in infancy; this progress, slow but 
sure, will lead as &r as possible, if we ab- 
stain from hastening its course. 

It is very singular and pleasing to see at 
Pestalozzi's the countenances of children, 
whose round, unmeaning, and delicate features 
naturally assume an expression of reflection : 
they are attentive of themselves, and con- 
sider their studies as a man of jrip^ned age 
woaM consider his business. One remark- 
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»bi< drdotofilaiMe is, thfit {junishmeiits an^ 
t««r«r(]6 are w^«r necessary to excHe tbem 
t« iodnsiiy ; k w pethftps the first. tJnae that 
a sdK^ot o£ a. buodieii children W 

hmt eoi^MQted withovt (rte atinulus of 
eaauulftlipiii and feaiv. How mmy evil-sen^ 
timnto am sfKif ed to thi^ ktiftrl of mzucr^ 
wbisB we dri¥e fiir £fQoac hkm ^lova&f und 
JmmUi^ti^m yrheni aee» mo rwaW ia Jus 
wmv!t4s&t m judges iahis sm^ters ! BoueK 
jiQ^ wisM to* the child to tfaekws 

9i ^s^itn^'f Vs:sijak>mi himseli ei«»tea that 
des^inir dfir«Hg th« 90vme ad the child's 
QiUiisftti^n^ directs its. decrees towards 
h^ppinm a«td Im improvement. Tiie 
«hiid feels^ himself free> because he enjoys 
bimseif aawd^t thk general order \rhich siw- 
iQWidft kin)» the perfect equality of which 
i» mi dera$)g«d eivm by the tateuls of the 
children, whether more or less distingoisb^ 
<td. Success is not. the okifitst of pursuit, 
bi#t merely pr^ess towards a ceptaiii poiolj^ 
vfawb ftU eiiwIeaTOttr to rcsMb with tlie same 
aifieeriiy. The sefafiiars become masters 
th^ kmw more tisan. tiieirconicades:; 
the otastefs agaan beoome schoiass wben 
they percetfKe a&y impeFfectiQii& in tbdr 
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meUipd> apd begin awn e4<ieati0i| 

msm* in or<^ tQ h^as^e. faettej: 

fNf the diflg^i^ti^ ^tep4)i^ ttw art of ifv» 

»trupt)p». 

. It is pretty generally appeb0Wiis4 
jPe»Nk»Z8ii's method tAOds tp tb^ iqMf 
giuation, and is unfavourable to opigp^lity 
^f mind. 4n ecUi«Mion; for gfnui^ vnald 
jflde^ a,4i|Bc^}t nrntt^ ; tlwm i»<Kw^ 
)y any thing, but nature gov^rnfnftilt 
Mrbich .cAf) €«thei: ioffiire or oi^iie bulk 
the first principles of kiHxwl^x^e rend^i^ 
perfectly cl^v ami cff:^oio»> i^nptbe »|]kob> 
st9,de to geuU)» » th^y gi^e tJiHijwin^ » S9rt qf 
£rmn^ which atew^SrVfMidm thft highfll: 
studies easy ta iU We xoust vmf th» 
^booi of Pest^lgc^i hitherto CQQ^od 
to childhood — the education , he gjivat^ ^ouid 
be considered . a^ Anal only fpr th^ 
classes, but for that very r<j|soo it fpay di£> 
fuse a very ^alutf^ry infiweti^ over the mr 
tional cliaracter. The. eduoation of th^ 
rich ought to be divided iot^ two diisreot 
pftriods: in the first, the children are^ 
guided by tlveir roasters; in the second 
they volnnt^rily instruct each oilier; and 
th«s sort of education* by choice, k 
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that which should be adopted in great uni«» 
versities. The instruction which ii? acquired 
at Pestalozzi's gives every man, of what 
class soever he may be, a foundation on 
which he may erect, as he chooses, either 
the cottage of the poor man or the palaces 
of kings. 

We should be mistaken in France, if we 
thought there was nothing good to be taken 
Irora the school of Pestalo^szi, except his 
rapid method of teaching calculation. Pes- 
talozzi is not himself a mathematician; he 
is not well acquainted with the languages. 
He has only that sort of genius and instinct^ 
which enables him to develope the under^ 
standings af children ; he sees the direction 
which their thought takes in order to attain 
its object. That openness of character 
which sheds so noble a calm over the affec- 
tions of the heart, Pestalozzi has judged 
necessary in the operations of the mind. 
He thinks there is a moral pleasure in 
completing our studies ; and indeed we con- 
tinually see that superficial knowledge in- . 
i^pires a sort of disdainful arrogance, which 
makes us reject as useless, dangerous, or 
-ridiculous^ all that we do not know. Wt 
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also see that this kind of superficial 
knowledge obliges! us artfully to hide wh^t 
we are ignorant of. Candour suffers from 
all those defects of education, which we 
are ashamed of in spite of ourselves. To 
know perfectly what we do know, gives a 
quietness to the mind, which resembles the 
satisfaction of conscience. The open ho- 
nesty of Testalozzi, that honesty carried 
into tfife sphere of the understanding, and 
which deals with ideas as scrupulously as 
with men, is the principal merit of his 
school. It is by that means lie assembler 
round him men deyoted to the welfare of 
^he children in a manner perfectly disinter- 
ested. When in a public establishment 
none of the selfish calculations of the prin- 
cipals are answered, we must seek the 
spring which sets that establishment in mo- 
tion, in their love of virtue : the enjoy- 
ments which it affords are alone sufficient 
without either riches or power. 

\Ve should not imitate the institution of 
Pestalozzi, merely by carrying his method 
of instruction to other places ; it would be 
necessary also to establish with it the ^amq 
perseverance in the masters, the same sim- 

VOL. I. o 
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plicity ill the scholars, the same regularity 
in their manner of life^ aiM^ above all the 
religious sentiments ^hich animate that 
school. The forms of worship are not follow|e4 
there with more exactness than elsewhere ; 
but every thing is transacted in the name 
of the Deity, in the name of , that "senti-? 
ment, noble, elevated, and pure, which is 
the habitual religion of the heart. Truth, 
goodness, confidence, affection, surround the 
children; it is in that atmosphere they live'; 
and for a time at least, they remain stran-^ 
gers to all the hateful passions, to all the 
proud prejudices of the world. An elo- 
quent philosopher . (Fichte) said^ that he 
expected the regeneration of the German 
nation, from the institution of Pe^taloz-' 
zi/' It niust be owned that a revolution 
founded on such means^ would be neither 
violent nor rapid; for education, however 
excellent, is nothing in comparison with 
the influence of pubUc events. Instruction 
penetrates the rock drop by drop, but the 
torrent carries it off in a day. We must 
above all render homage to Pestalozzi, for 
the care he has taken to place his institu* 
tion within the reach of persons without 
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fortune, by reducing his terms as much as 
possible. He is constantly occupied with 
the poorer classes, and wishes to secure foi: ' 
them the benefit of pure light and solid in-^ 
struction, In this respect the works of 
Pestalozzi form a very curious kind of 
reading. He has written tales, in which 
the situations in . life of the common peo- 
ple are depicted with a degree of interest, 
truth, and morality, which is admirable. The 
S€!ntiments which he expresses in his writings; 
are as elementary, (it may be said,) as; the 
principles of his method. We are astonished 
to find ourselves shedding tears over a word, 
a narration so simple, even so vulgar, that 
the warmth of our emotions alone gives it 
consequence. People belonging to the lower 
classes of society are of an intermediate state 
between . savages and men of civilized life; 
when they are virtuous, they have a kind 
of innocence and goodness, which cannot bef 
met with in the great world. Society weighs 
heavily upon them, they struggle with na- 
ture, and their confidence in God is morq 
animated and more constant than that of 
the rich. Incessantly thrtatened. with mis- 
fortunes, having constantly recourse tp 
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prayer, anxious tfU the day, and preserved 
every night, the poor feel themselves under 
the immediate hand of Him, who protects 
those who are abandoned by mankind and 
their integrity, when they have any^, is sin- 
gularly scrupulous. I recollect in a tale of 
Festalozzi's the restitution of some potatoes 
by a child who had stolen them : his dying 
grandmother orders him to carry them back 
to the owner of the garden, from whence 
he took them, and this scene affects us to 
the heart. This poor crime, if I may so 
call it, causing such remorse; the awful- 
ness of death amddst all the miseries of life ; 
old age and childhood drawn together by 
the voice of God which i^peaks equally to * 
each of them; all this is painful, very pain- 
ful: for in our poetic fictions, the pomp 
and splendour of destiny relieve us a little 
from the pity occasioned by its reverses; 
biit we fancy we perceive in these popular 
tales, a feeble lamp enlightening a small cot- 
tage, and goodness of soul springing forth 
in the midst of all the' afiOiicticHis by which 
it is tried. 

As the art of drawing is to be considered 
as an useful art,, it may be said that among 
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thofse which are merely pleasing, the only 
ooe introduced into the school of Pesta-^ 
Ipzzi is musics and we should praise him 
s^lso ibr the choice of it. There is a whole 
Qrder of sentiments I might say a whole 
order of virtues, w.hich belong to the know- 
ledge, or at least to the taste for music; 
and it is great barbarity to deprive a nume- 
rous portion of the human race, of such 
impressions. The ancients pretended that 
nations had been civilized by music, and 
this allegory has a deep meaning; for we 
must always suppose that the bond of so- 
ciety was formed either by sympathy or in- 
terest, and certainly the first origin is more 
noble than the othen 

V Pestalozzi is not the only person in Ger- 
manic Switzerland, who occupies himsejf 
with zeal in cultivating the minds of the 
common people: in this respect I was much 
struck with the etablishment of M. (^e Fel^ 
lenberg^ Many people came to it to ac- 
quire new light on the subject of agricul- 
ture, and it is said that in this respect they 
have had reason to be satisfied; but what 
principally deserves the esteem of the 
friendjS of humanity i» the care which M. 
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de Felienberg takes of the ieducation of the 
lower classes; he causes village schoolmas-* 
ters to be taught according to Pestalozzi's 
method, that they may in their turn teitch 
children. The labourers, who cultivate his 
grounds learn psalm tunes, and the praises 
of God will soon be heard in the country, 
sung by simple but harmonious voices, 
which will celebrate at once both nature 
and its Author. In short M. de Fellenbergx 
endeavours by every possible means to 
form, between the inferior class and our 
own, a liberal tie, a tie which shall not 
be founded merely on the pecuniary interests 
of the rich and the poor. 

We learn from the examples of England 
and of America, that free institutions are 
found sufficient to develope the faculties 
and understandings of the people ; but it 
is a step ferther to give them more than 
the instruction which is necessary to th^m. 
There is something revolting iii the neces- 
sary, when it is measured out by those who 
possess the superflums. It is not enough to 
be occupied in promoting the welfietre of 
the lower classes with a view to iisefulnegs 
only ; they must also participate in the en*- 

2 
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jbyments of the' imagination and the heart.. 
It is in this spirit that some venlightened' 
philanthropists have taken up the subject 
of mendicity at Hamburgh. Neither de- 
.spotism nor speculative oeconomy have any 
place in their charitable institutions. It 
was their wish that the unfortunate objects' 
of their care should themselves desire the 
labour which was expected from them, as 
much as the benefactions which were 
granted them. As the welfare of the poor 
was not with them a means, but an end, 
they have not ordered them employment, 
but have made them desire it. We con* 
-stantly see in the different accounts given 
in of those charitable institutions, that the 
object of their founders was mueh more to 
render men better, than to make them 
more useful ; and it is this 4iigh, philbso-t 
phical point of view, that characterises the 
spirit of wisdom and liberty, which reigns 
in this ancient Hanseatic city. 

There is much real beneficence in the 
world, arid he who is not capable of serving 
his fellow creatures by the sacrifice of his 
time and of his inclinations, voluntarily con- 
tributes to their welfare with money: this 
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is still sotoething, and no virtue is to ht 
disdained. But in most countries^ the 
great mass of private alms is not wisely 
directed; and one of the most eminent 
services which the Baron de Voght and 
his excellent countrymen hav€ rendered to 
the cause of humanity is that of showing 
that without new sacrifices^ without the. in- 
tervention of the state^ private beneficence 
is alone sufficient for the relief of the unfor*^ 
tunate. That which is effected by indivi' 
duals is particularly suited to Germany, 
where every thing taken separately is better 
than the whple together. 

Charitable institution^ ought indeed to 
prosper in the city of Hamburgh. There is 
so much morality amongst its inhabitants, 
that for a time they paid their taxes into 
a sort of trunk without any persons seeing- 
what they brought: these taxes were to 
be proportioned to the fortune of each 
individual, and when the calculation was 
made, they were always found to be scru- 
pulously paid. Might we not believe that 
we were relating a circumstance belonging 
to the golden age, if in that golden age 
there had been private riches and public 
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ta:ces? We cannot efficiently admire hoWi 
easy all things relating to kist^uctipn as 
V:ell as to administration are rendered by 
honesty and integrity: we ought to granfc 
them all the honours which dexterity 
usually obtains; for in the end th^y sue* 
ceed better even in the a£^rs of this world. 



THS tNE OF 17NT£KS££N. 

We must attribute to the German cha« 
racter a great part of the virtues of Ger- 
manic Switzerland^ There is nevertheless^ 
more public spirit in Switzerland than in 
Germany, more of patriotism^ more of 
energy^ more of harmony in opinions and 
sentiments; but the smaliness of the states 
and the poverty of the country do not 
in any degree excite genius: we find there 
much fewer learned or thinking men, than 
in the north of Germany, where even the 
relaxation of political ties gives freedom to 
all those noble reveries, those bold systems^ 
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l¥hich are not subject to 'the nature of 
tilings^. The S^wiss are not a poetical 
jlation, and we are with reason astonished 
that the beauties of their country should 
not have further inflamed their imagina- 
tion. A religious and free people are at 
all times , susceptible of enthusiasm, and the 
daily occupations of life cannot entirely 
subdue it. If this could have been doubts 
ed, we might still be convinced of it by 
the pastoral f&te, which was last year cele- 
brated in the midst of lakes, in the 
memory of the founder of Berne. This city 
merits more than ever the respect and 
interest of travellers; it appears since its 
last misfortunes . to have resumed all its 
virtues with new ardour, and while losing 
its treasures has redoubled its beneficence 
towards the unfortunate. The charitable 
establishments in this place are perhaps 
the best attended to of any in Europe : 
the hospital is the finest, and indeed the 
only magnificent edifice in the city. On 
the gate is written this inscription, Christo 
In pauperibus. Nothing can be more admi- 
rable 1 Has not the Christian religion told 
us that it was for those who suflfered, that 
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Christ descended . on the earth ? and who 
among us is not in some period of his 
life, either in respect to bis happiness or. 
his hopes, one of those unfortunate being$ 
who needs relief in the name of God?. 
Every thing throughout the city and can- 
ton of Berne bears marks of calm serious 
regularity/ of a kind and paternal govem-« 
ment An air of probity is felt in every 
object which we perceive; we may believe 
ourselves in our own family whilst in the 
midst of two hundred thousand men« who 
whether nobles, citizens, or peasants, are all 
equally devoted to their country. . 

In going to the f^te it was necessary io 
embark on one of those lakes which, re* 
fleeting all the beauties of nature, seemed 
placed at the foot of the Alps only to 
multiply their enchanting forms. A storniy 
sky deprived us of a distinct view of the 
mountains; but half enveloped in clouds 
they appeared the more awfully sublime. 
The storm increased; and though a feeling 
of terror seized my soul, I even loved the 
thunder-bolt of heaven which confounds the 
pride of man. We reposed oiu^elves for a 
moment in a kind of grotto, before we 
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Tentured to cross that part of the lake of 
Tbun wliich is surrounded by inaccessible 
rocks. It was in such a place that William 
Tell braved the abyss, and clung to the 
rocks in escaping from his tyrants. We 
DOW perceived in the distance that moun- 
tain which bears the name of the Virgin 
(Jungfrau)^ because no traveller has ever 
been able to attain its summit: it i3 less 
high than Momit Blanc> and yet it inspires 
more veneration because we know that it 
is inaccessible. We arrived at Unterseen; 
and the sound of the Aar, which falls in 
cascades near this little town, disposed the 
soul to pensive reflection. A great number 
of strangers were lodged in the rustic but 
neat abodes of the peasants : it W€is strik- 
ing enough to see walking in the streets 
of Unterseen young Parisians at once 
transported into the valleys of Switzerland. 
Here they heard only the . torrents, they saw 
only the mountains, and endeavoured in 
these solitary regions to find nKans of 
tiring themselves sufficiently to return with 
renewed pleasure to the world. 

Much has been .said of an air played 
on the Alpine hom» which imftde so 
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lively an impression on the Swiss, 
that when they heard it they quitted 
their regiments to return to their country. 
We may imagine what effect this air 
must produce when repeated by the echoes 
of the mountains ; but it should be heard 
resounding from a distance; when neaar^ 
the sensation which it produces is not 
agreeable. If sung by Italian voices, the 
imagination would be perfectly intoxicated 
with it; but perhaps this pleasure would 
give birth to ideas, foreign to the simpli-» 
city of the country. We should wish for 
the arts, for poetry, for love, where we 
ought to content ourselves with the tran-* 
quillity of a country life. On the evening 
preceding the f&te, fires were lighted oii 
the mountains : thus it vrm that the deli*- 
verers of Switzeirland formerly gave the * 
signal of their holy conspiracy. These 
fires, placed .on the lieights, resembled the 
moon, when rising behind ti^e mountains 
she displays herself at once brilliant and 
peaceful. It might almost have been 
thought, that new stars appeared to lend 
their aid to the most affecting sight which 
this world could offer. One of these flam- 
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ing signals seemed placed in the heavens; 
from whence it illumined the ruins of 
the castle of Unspunnen, formerly possessed 
by Berthold, the founder of Berne, in re- 
membrance of whom this festival was 
given. Profound, darkness encircled this 
bright object; and the mountains, which 
during the night resembled vast phantoms, 
seemed like the gigantic shades of the 
dead, whose memory we were then cele- 
brating. On the day of the f6te, the* 
weather was mild, but cloudy ; it seemed as 
if all nature must be in harmony with the 
tender emotions of every heart. The enclo- 
sure chosen for the games is surrounded by 
woody hills, behind which mountains rise 
above each other as far as the sight can 
reach. All the spectators, to the number of 
nearly six thousand, seated themselves in 
TOWS on the declivity; and the varied 
colours of their -dress looked at a distance 
like flowers scattered over the meadows. 
No festival could ever have worn a niore 
smiling appearance ; but when we raised our 
eyes, the rocks suspended above us seemed, 
like destiny, to threaten weak mortals in the 
midst of their ' pleasures : if there is how- 
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ever, a joy of the soul so pure as to disarm 
eyen fete, it was then experienced. When 
the crowd of spectators was assembled^ 
the procession of the festival was heard ap- 
proaching from , a distance, a procession^ 
which was in feet a solemn one; for it 
was devoted to the celebration of the past; 
It was accompanied with pleasing itiusic : 
the magistrates appeared at th^ head of 
the peasants; the young girls were clothed 
in the ancient and picturesque costumes of 
their cantons ; the halberts and the banners 
of each valley were <«irried in front, by 
old men with white hair, and dressed in 
habits exactly similar to those worn five 
centuries ago, at the time of the (Conspiracy 
of the Rutli. The soul was filled with 
emotion . on seeing these banners, now so 
peaceful^ with the aged for their guardians^ 
Days long past were represented by these 
men, old in comparison with ourselves^ but 
when considered in reference to the lapse 
of ages, how young ! 

There was an air of trust and reliance 
in all these feeble beings which was. touching 
in the extreme, because it cotuld only be 
inspired by . the honesty pf their souls. In 
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the midst of our rejoicing our eyes filled 
with tears, just as they are wont to do, on 
those happy and yet melancholy days, when 
we. celebrate the cotivalescence of those 
whom we* love. At last the games began; 
and the men of the valley, and those of 
the mountains, displayed, in lifting enormous 
weights or in wrestling with one another, a 
degree of agility and strength of body which 
wias very remarkable. This strength for- 
merly rendered na:tions more military ; now, 
in our days, when tactics and artillery 
dispose the fate of armies, it is only to be 
seen in the games of husbandmen. Thd 
earth is better cultivated by men who are 
thus robust, but war cannot be made With- 
out the aid of discipline and of numbers ; 
and even the emotions of the soul have less 
em{Hre over human destiny, now that in-i 
dividuals have been sunk in communities, 
and that the human species seems, like in- 
znixnaie nafture, to be directed by mechani- 
cal laws. After the games were ended, and 
the good bailiff of tlie place had distributed 
the prizes to the victors, we dined under 
tents, and we sung verses in honour of the 
tranquil happiness of the Swiss. During 
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the repast^ wooden cups were handed round, 
on - which were carved William Tell; and 
the three founders of Helvetic liberty. 
With tra^nsport, they drank to peace^ to 
order, to independence; and the patrio- 
tism of happiness was expressed with a cor- 
diality which penetrated every soul. 

The meadows are as flowery as* 
ever, the mountains as verdant; when 
all nature smiles, pan the heart of 
man alone be a mere desert?''* \No, 
most undoubtedly, it was not so; the 
soul expanded with confidence in the 
imidst of this fine country, in the pre- 
sence of these respectable men, all ani- 
mated with the purest sentiments. A 
country, poor in itself, arid narrow in 
extent, without luxury, without power, 
without lustre, is cherished bv its in- 
habitants as a friend who conceals his 
virtues in the shade, and devotes them 
all to the happiness of those who love 
him. During the five centuries of pros- 

* These words were the burthen of a song, full of grace 
and talent, composed for this fete. The author is Madame 
Harmes, well known in Germany by her writings under 
the name of Madame de Beriepsch. 

VOL. I. P 
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perity nalakk the Swiss baw, eiyjay^d, wtt 
may reckon wise genera^ionsi^ ratbet thsM» 
great men; tb^re is no room for except 
tion$ wbere ail are thus happy. The 
ancestors of tbb nation may still be said, 
to reign there, ever respected, imitated, 
revived in their descendants^ . Their sim^* 
pUcity of manners, and attachment to 
ancient customs, tlie wisdom and unifor- 
mity of their lives, recal the past, and 
anticipate the future; a history which is 
always the same seems like a single mo* 
ment, lasting through ages; 

Life flows on, in these valleys^ like 
the rivers which run through them; new 
waves indeed appear, but they follow the 
same course ; may they never be inter- 
rupted! May the same festival be often 
celebrated at the foot of the same moun^ 
tains ! May the stranger admire them as 
wonders, while the Helvetian cherishes 
them as an asylum where magistrates and 
fathers watch together over citizens and 
children. 
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LITERATURE AND THE ARTS- 



CHAPTER I. 



Why arc the French unjust to German 
Literature? 



I Mmltr answer this question in a very 
simple manner, by saying that very few 
people in France are acquainted with the 
German language, and that its beauties, 
above all in poetry, cannot be translated 
into French. The Teutonic languages are 

f2 
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easily translated into each other ; it is the 
same with the Latin languages: but these 
cannot give a just i3ea of German poetry. 
Music composed for#one instrument is not 
executed with success on another of a dif- 
ferent sort. Besides, German literature has 
scarcely existed in 9.U its originality more 
than forty or fifty years; and the French, 
for the last twenty years, have been so ab- 
sorbed in political events, that all their li- 
terary studies have been suspended. 

It would however be treating the ques- 
tion very superficially, merely to say that 
the French are unjust to German literature, 
because they are ignorant of it: they 
have, it is true, strong prejudices against 
it ; but these prejudices arise from a con- 
fused sentiment of the wide difference, both 
in the manner of seeing and feeling, which 
exists between the two nations. 

In Germany there is no standard of taste 
on any one subject; all is independent, all 
is individual. They judge of a work by 
the impression it makes, and never by any 
rule, because no rule is generally admitted : 
every author is at liberty to form a new 
sphere for himself* In France the greater 
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number of readers will neither be affected, 
nor even amused, at the expense of their 
literary conscience: there scrupulosity finds 
a refuge. A German 'author forms his own 
public; in France the public commands 
authors* As in France there are more peo- 
ple of cultivate(J minds than there are in 
Germany, the public exacts much more; 
while the German writers, eminently raised 
above their judges, govern, instead of re- 
ceiving the law from them. From thence 
it happens that their writers are scarcely 
ever improved by criticism : the impatience ^ 
of the readers, or that of the spectators, 
hever obliges them to shorten their works, 
and they scarcely ever stop in proper time, 
because an author being seldom weary of 
his own conceptions can be informed only 
by oth^ers when they cease to be interesting. 
From self-lov€[, the French think and live 
hi the opinions of others; and we perceive 
in the greater part of their works, that their 
principal end is not the subject they treat, 
but the effect they produce. The French 
writers, are always in the midst of society, 
even when they are composing; for they 
never lose sight of the opinion, raillery, 
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and taste then in fftsbion, or an other words^ 
the literary authority, under which we live at 
such or such a time. 

The first requisite in writing is .» strong 
and lively manner of jfeeling, Persops whp 
^ttudy in others what they ought to expe-» 
rience themselves, and what they are per-* 
mitted to say, with respect to literature have 
really no existence, Pouhtless, our writers 
of genius (and what nation possesses more of 
these th^n France ?) have subjected them^ 
selves only to . those ties which were not 
prejudicial to their originality; but we must 
compare the two countries, en masse and 
the present time, to know from whence 
^ris^ their difficulty of understanding each 
other. 

In France they scarcely ever read a work 
but to furnish matter for conversation; in 
Germany, where people live almost akme, 
the work itself must supply the place of 
company ; and m bat mental society can we 
form with a book, M'hich sliould itself be 
only the echo of spciety ! In the silence 
qf retreat, nothing seems more melancholy 
than the spirit of the \v.orld. The solitary 
man needs an iot^nial emotion, which shall 
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cx>nipensate for the want of exterior ex- 
citeriient. 

Perspicuity is in Fi-ance one of the first 
merits of a writer ; fbr the first object of a 
reader is to give himself no trouble, but to 
catch, by running over a few pages in the 
morning, what will enable him to ^hine in con- 
versation in the evening. The Germans, on the 
contrary, know that perspicuity can never 
have more than a relative merit : a book is 
d^t according to the subject and according 
to the reader. Montesquieu cannot be so 
easily understood as Voltaire, and neverthe- 
less he is asc^lear as the object of his medita- 
tipns will permit. Without doubt oleariiesg 
should accompany depth of thought; but 
those who confine themselves only to the 
graces of wit and the play on words, are 
much more sure of being understood. They 
have nothing to do With mystery, why then 
should they be obscure ? The Germans, 
through an opposite defect, take pleasure in 
darkness ; they often wrap in obscurity 
what was before clear, rather than follow 
the beaten road ; they have such a disgust 
for common ideas, that when they find them- 
selves obliged to recur to them^ tbey sor«> 
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round them with abstract metaphysics^ which 
give them an air of novelty till they are found 
out, German writers are under no restraint 
with their readers ; their works being re- 
ceived and commented upon as oracles, they 
may envelope them with as many clouds as 
they like ; patience is never wanting to draw 
those clouds aside ; but it is necessary at 
length to discover a' divinity ; for what the 
Germans can least support, is to see their 
expectations deceived : their efforts and their 
perseverance render some great conclusion 
needful. If no new or strong thoughts are 
discovered in a book, it is soon disdained; 
and if all is pardoned in behalf of superior 
talent, they scarcely know how to appre- 
ciate the various kinds of address^ dis- 
played in endeavouring to supply the want 
of it. 

The prose of the Germans is often too 
much neglected. They attach more import- 
ance to style in France than in Germany ; 
it is a natural consequence of the interest 
excited by words, and the. value they must 
acquire , in a country where society is the 
first object. Every man with a little un- 
derstanding is a judge of the justness or 

2 
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suitableness of such and such a phrase, 
Mrbile it requires much attention and study 
to take in the whole compass and connection 
of a book. Besides, pleasantry finds expres- 
sions much sooner than thoughts, and in all 
that depends on words only, we laugh before 
we reflect. 

It must be agreed nevertheless that beauty 
of style is not merely an external advantage, 
far true sentiments almost always inspire the 
most noble and just expressions ; and if 
are allowed to be indulgent to the style of 
a i^ilosophical writing, we ought not to.be 
so to that of a literary composition : in the 
sphere of the fine arts, the form in which a 
subject is presented to us is as essential to 
the mind, as the subject itself. ' 

The dramatic art oflfers a striking example 
of the distinct faculties of the two nations. 
All thjit relates' to action, to intrigue, to the 
interest of events, is a thousand times better 
combined, a thousand times better conceived 
among the French; all that depends. on the 
developement of the impressions of the heart, 
on the secret storms of strong passion, is 
much better investigated among the Germans. 

In order to attain the highest point of 
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perfection in either country, it would be 
necessary for the Frenchman to be religious^ 
and the Gemran more a man of the world. 
Piety opposes itself to levity of mind, which 
is the defect and the grace of the French 
nation ; tlie knowledge of men and of so- 
ciety would give to the Germans that taste 
and facility hi literature which is at present 
wantuig to them. The writers of the two 
countries are unjust to each other : thife 
French nevertheless are mare guilty in this 
respect, than the Germans ; tliey judge with- 
out knowing the subject^ and examine after 
they have decided: the Germans are more 
impartial. Extensive knowledge presents to 
us so many different ways of beholding the 
same object, that it imparts to the mind the 
spirit of toleration which springs from univer- 
sality^ 

The French would however gain mdre by- 
comprehending German genius, than the 
Germaerts would in subjecting themselves to 
the good taste of the French. In our days, 
whenever a little foreign leavfen has beeq 
allowed to mix itself with French regularity, 
the French have themselves applqiqded it with 
delight J. J. Rousseaii^ Bernarc}in de Saint 
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Pierre, Ciiateaubriand, &c. ai^e, in soae of 
their work$» ewa unknown to tbernselv^efi^ of 
the Gerlnan school ; that is to >say» they ^nw 
their talent only out of the internal sources of 
the soul. But if Gei^man writers were to be 
disciplined according to the prohibitory la^rs 
of French Hterature, they would not know 
bow to steer amidst the! quicksands, that 
would be pointed out to them ; they.irould 
regret theoj^n sea, and their minds wouki 
be much more disturbed than enlightened* 
It does not follow that they ought to hazard 
all, and that they would .do wrong in some-* 
times imposing limits on themselves ; but it 
is of consequence to them to be placed ac- 
cording to their own modes of perception. 
In order to induce them to adopt certain 
necessary restrictions, we must recur to the 
principle of those restrictions without em- 
ploying the authority of ridicule, which is 
always highly offensive to them. 

Men of genius in all countries are formed 
to understand and esteem each other: but 
the vulgar class of writers and readers, whe- 
ther German or French, bring to our recol- 
lection that fable of La Fontaine, where the 
stork cannot eat in the dish^ nor the fox in 
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the bottle. The most complete contrast 
perceived between minds developed in soli- 
tude» and those formed by society. Impres-* 
sions^from external objects and the inward 
recollections of the soul, the knowledge of 
men and abstract ideas/- action and theory, 
yield conclusions totally opposite to^ each 
other. The literature, the arts, the philo-^ 
sophy, the religion of these two nations 
attest this difference^ and the eternal boun* 
dary of the Rhine separates two intellectual 
regions, which^ no less than the two countries^ 
are foreign to each other. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Judgment formed by the EngUsh on 
the subject of German Literature. 



Oerman literature is much better known 
ini England than in France. In England^ the 
foreign languages are more studied, and the 
Germans are more naturally connected witK 
the English, than with the French; never- 
theless prejudices exist even in England both 
against the philosophy and the kterature of 
Germany. It may be interesting to examine 

the cause of them. " 

The minds of the people of Ei^knd are 
not formed by a taste for society, by. the 
pleasure ^nd interest excited by. conversation, 
business, the parliaolent) the administration/ 
jgU all hea,ds:^and political iiKterests are. the 
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jirincipal objects of their meditations. The 
EngHsh wish to discover consequences imme- 
diately applicable to every subject, and from 
thence arises their dislike of a philosophy, 
which has for its abject the beautiful, rather 
than the useful 

The English, it is true, do not separate 
dignity from utUity, and they are always 
ready, when it is necessary, to sacrifice the 
useful to the honourable ; but they are not 
of those, who, as it is said in Hamlet^ with 
" the incorporal air do hold discourse," a sort 
of conversation of which the Germans are 
very fond. The philosophy of the English 
h directed lav^rds results benefieiai to the 
cause of humanity: the German* pursue 
truth for its own sake, without thinking oil 
the advanta^ which men may derive from 
it. The nature of their different governments 
having oikxed them no great or splendid op^ 
portmiity of attaining glory, or of semng 
their country, they attach themselves to con- 
templation of every kind ; and to indulge it, 
wek iw heaven that space which their limited 
dtsetiny denies to them on eartiK They take 
pleasure in the ideal, because there is 
mithtng in the actual state of things whick 
I 
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speaks fo Iheif iraagination, The £>Rg})$b> 
with reason, pride th^m^lv^s ia all they 
possess, in all tl>ej are» and in all that they 
may become ; they place their admiqistratipa 
and love on their laws^ their manners, aiid 
their fbrms of worship. The$e^ hoWe senti- 
ments give to the soul more strength and 
energy; but tliought, perhaps, tafees a 
holder flight, when it ha^ neitlier limit no* 
determinate aim ; and wlien incessantly con-r 
necting itself with the immense and the 
infinite, no interest brings it back to thct 
affairs of this world. 

Whenever an idea is consolidated^ or in 
other words, when it is changed into effect, 
nothing can be better than to examine atten* 
tively its consequences and conclusions, and 
then to circumscribe and fix them : but 
when it is merely in theory^ it should be 
considered in itself alone. Neither practice 
nor utility are the objects of inquiry; and 
the pursuit of truth in philosophy, like 
imagination in poetry, should be free from 
all restraint* 

The Germans are to the human mind 
what pioneers are to an army ; they try new 
roads, th^ey attempt unknown means: how 
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can we avoid beitig curious to know what they 
say on their return from their excursions lutor 
infinity?' The English, who have so much 
briginahty of character, have nevertheless 
generally a dread of new systems. Justness 
of thought has been so -beneficial to them iri 
the affairs of life, that they like to discover 
it even in intellectual studies ; and yet it 19 
in these ' that boldness is inseparable from 
genius. Genius, provided it respect religion 
and morality, should be free to take any 
flight it chooses : it aggrandizes the empire 
of thought. Literature, in Germany, is so 
impressed with the reigning philosophy, that 
the repugnance felt fqr the one wiU influence 
the judgment we form of the other. The 
English have however, for some time, trans* 
lated the German poets with pleasure, and 
do not fail to perceive that analogy which 
ought to result from one common origin. 
There is more sensibility in the English poe- 
try, and more imagination in that of G^r-* 
many. Domestic affections holding great 
sway over the hearts of the English, their 
poetry is impressed with the delicacy and 
solidity of those affections: the Germans, 
more independent in all things because 
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they are less free, paint sentiments as well 
as ideas through a cloud: it might b6 
said that the universe vacillates before 
their eyes; and even by the uncertainty 
of their sight, those objects are multiplied 
which' their talent renders useful to its owi> 
purposes^ 

The principle of terror, which is employed 
as one of the great means in German poetry, 
has less ascendancy over the imagination of 
the English in our days. They describe nature 
with enthusiasm, but it no longer acts as ^ 
formidable power which encloses phantoms 
and presages within its breast ; and holds in 
modern times the place held .by destiny 
among the ancients. Imagination in England 
is almost always inspired by sensibihty ; the 
imagination of the Germans is sometimes 
rude and wild: the religion of England is 
more austere, that of Germany more vague: 
and the poetry of the two nations must neces- 
sarily bear the impression of their religious 
sentiments. In England, conformity to rule 
does not reign in the arts, as it does in . 
France ; nevertheless, public opinion holds, a 
greater sway there than in Qermany. Na- 
tional unity is the cause of ut. The English 

VOL. I. Q 
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wish in all things to make princi|rifcs aifld 
actions accord with each other. . Theirt 
}s a wise and well regulated nation, wl^ich 
eomprizes glory in wisdom^ and liberty in 
order : the Germans, with whom these are 
only subjects of reverie, have examined ideas 
independent of their application, aad have 
thus attained a higher elevation in theory. 

It will appear strange that the pre^nt 
Bcien of literature in Germany have shown 
themselves more averse than the English 
to the introduction of philosofihical fefleo 
tions in poetry. It i& true, that men of 
the highest genius in English literature, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden in his Odes^ 
&c., are poets, who do not give themselves 
up to a spirit of argumentation ; but Pope, 
and many others, must be considered as 
didactic poets and moralists. The Germans 
have renewed their youth, the English are 
become mature.* The Germans profess a, 

* The English poets of our titnes, without catering mt*. 
concert with the Germans^ have adopted the same system^ 
Didactic poetry has giveti place to the fictions of the middlo- 
ages, to the empurpled colours of the east : the reasoning^ 
faculties,. and even eloquence itteli^ are notsufficieat to aa 
Zfi assentially creative. 

1 
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doctrine M'hich tends to revive entliusiasm 
in the arts, as well as in philosophy, and 
they will merit applause if they succeed; 
for this age lays restraints also on them, 
and there was never a period in which 
there existed a greater inclination to despise 
all that is merely beautiful ; none in which 
thdt miost comMon of all questions, Wbatf i& 
it good for ? has been more frequently re- 
peated. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of tie principal Epochs of German Litefa^ 

ture. 



Oermah literature has never had what we 
are accustomed to call a golden age, that is 
to say, a period in which the progress of 
science is encouraged by the protection of 
the sovereign power. Leo .X. in Italy, 
Loub XIV. in France, and in ancient 
times, Pericles and Augustus, have given 
their names to the age in which they lived. 
We may also consider the reign of Queen 
Anne as the most brilliant epoch of English 
literature: but this nation, which exists by its 
own powers, has never owed its great men to 
the influence of its kings. Germany was di- 
vided; in Austria no love of literature wasdb- 
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covered, And in Frederic !!• (who was all 
Prussia in himself alone,) no interest whatever 
for German writers. Literature, in Ger- 
many, has then never been concentrated to 
one point, and has never found support in the 
«tate. Perhaps it owes to this abandonment, 
as well as to the independence consequent on 
it, much of its originality and energy. 

We have seen poetry (says Schiller) 
despised by Frederic, the favoured son of 
his country, fly from the powerful throne 
which refused to protect it : but it still 
dared to call itself German ; it felt proud 
in being itself the creator of its own glory. 
The songs of German bards resounded on 
the summits of the mountain, were pre- 
cipitated as torrents into the vallies: the 
poet, independent, acknowledged no law, 
save the impressions of his own soul, no 
sovereign but his own genius/* 
It naturally followed from the want of 
encouragement given by government to men 
of literary talents in Germany, that their 
attempts were made privately and indivi- 
dually in different directions, and that they 
arrived late at the tinily remarkable perioe} 
of their liter^tur^. 
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The German language, for a thousand 
years, was at first cultivated by monljirs, 
then by knights, and afterwards by ^rtisaiis^ 
6uch as Hans-Sachs, Sebastian 3rancl, an^ 
others, down to the period of the reformat- 
tion ; and Jatterly by learned men who l»ave 
rendered it a langpage well adapted to 
the subtleties of thought. 

In examining the worHs of which German 
literature is composed, we find, accordiiig to 
the genius of the author, traces of titese dif- 
ferent modes of culture ; as we see iu moun- 
tains strata of the various^ minerals which 
tlie revolutions of the earth have deposited 
in them. The style changes its nature al- 
most entirely, according -to the writer; and 
it is necessary for foreigners to make a new 
study of every new book which they wish to 
understand. 

The Germans, like the greater part of the 
nations of Europe in the times of .chivalry, 
had also their troubadours and warriors, who 
sung of love and of battles. An epic poem 
ha$ lately been discovered called the " Ni* 

belungs," which \yas composed in the thir- 
teenth century; we see in it the heroisoji 
and fidelity which distinguished the raen of 
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tbo^e. limes, when all was as true, strong, 
and determinate, as th^ primitive colours 
of nature. The German in this poem is 
more clear and simple than it is atpresept; 
general ideas were not yet introduced into 
it, and traits of character only are nar- 
rated. The German nation might then have 
been considered as thq most warlike of all 
European nations, and its ancient traditions 
(peak only of strong' castles and beautiful 
mistresses, to whom they devoted their lives. 
When Maximilian endeavoured at a later 
period to revive chivalry, the human mind 
XI9 longer possessed that tendency ; and those 
celigious disputes had already commenced, 
which direct thought towards, metaphysics, 
^nd place the strength of the soul rather in 
opinions than in actions. 
. Luther essentially improved his language 
making it subservient to theological 
discussion : his translation of the Psalms 
and the Bible is still a fine specimen of it. 
-The poetical truth and conciseness which he 
gives to his style are in all respects confor- 
mable to the genius of the German lan- 
guage, and even the sound of the words has. 
an indescribable sort of energetic frankness 
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On which we with confidence rely. The pcM 
litical and religious wars, which the Germans 
had the misfortune to wage with each other, 
withdrew the minds of men from literature; 
and when it was again resumed, it was under 
the auspices of the age of Louis XIV., at 
/the period in which the desire of imitating 
the French pervaded d^lmost all the courts 
and writers of Europe. The works of 
Hagedorn, of Gellert, of Weiss, &c. were 
only heavy French, nothing original, no- 
thing conformable to the natural genius of 
the nation. Those authors endeavoured tp 
attain French grace without being inspired 
with it, either by their habits, or their 
modes of life. They subjected themselves 
to rule, without having either the elegance 
or taste which may render even that despot* 
ism agreeable. Anotiaer school soon sue* 
ceeded that of the French, and it was in 
Germanic Switzerland that it was erected : 
this school was at first founded on an imita- 
tion of English writers. Bodmer, sup- 
ported by the example of the great Haller, 
endeavoured to show that English litera* 
ture agreed better with the German genius^ 
than that of France. Qottsched^ a learned 
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man without taste or genius, contested this 
opinion^ and great light sprung from the 
dispute between thesp two schqols. Some, 
men then began to strike out a new road 
for themselves. Klopstock held the highest 
place in the English school, as Wieland did 
in that of the French ; but Klopstock 
opened a new career for his succession, while 
Wieland was at once the first and the last 
of the French school in the eighteenth 
century. The first, because no other could 
equal him in that kind of writing, and the 
last, because after him the German writers 
pursued a path widely different. As there 
still exist in all the Teutonic nations soiQe 
sparks of that sacred fire which is again 
shiothered by the ashes of time, Klopstock^ 
at fiirst imitating the English, succeeded 
at last in awakenii^ the imagination and 
character peculiar to the Germans ; and al- 
most at the same moment, Winckelmann 
'in the arts, Lessing in criticism, and Goethe 
in poetry, founded a true German school, 
if we may so call that, which admits of as 
many differences, as there are individuals, 
or varieties of talent I shall examine se- 
parately poetry, the dramatic art, novels. 
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. and history ; but evjery man of genius con- 
stitutiiig (it may be said) a separate School 
in Germany, it appears to me necessary to 
begin by pointing out some of the principal 
traits which distinguish each writer indivi- 
dually^ ' and by personally characterizii^ 
their most celebrated men of literature, be- 
fore I set about analyzing their works. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Op aU the Germ^ins who have written after 
the French manner, Wieland is the only 
one whose works have genius ; and although 
he has almost always imitated the literature 
of foreign countries, we cannot avoid ac- 
knowledging the great serviced he has ren- 
dered to that of his own nation^ by improv- 
ing its lancruage and giving it a versifica- 
tion more flowing and harmonious. There 
was already in Germany a crowd of writers, 
who endeavoured to follow the traces of 
French litefature, such as it was in the age 
of Louis XIV. Wieland is the first who in- 
troduced with success that of the eighteenth 
century. In his prose writings he beai^ 
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some resemblance to Voltaire, and in his 
poetry to Ariosto; but these resemblances, 
which are voluntary on his part, do not 
prevent him from being by nature, com- 
pletely German. Wieland is infinitely 
Izetter informed than Voltaire: he has 
studied the ancieiits with more erudition 
than has been done by any poet in France. 
Neither the defects, nor the powers of 
Wieland allow hini to give to his writings 
Any portion of the French lightness and 
grace. 

In his philosophical novels, Agathon and 
Peregrinus Proteus, he begins very soon with 
analysis, discussion, and metaphysics. He 
considers it as a duty to mix with them 
passages which we commonly call flowery ; 
but we are sensible that his natural dispo- 
sition would lead him to iathom all the 
depths of the subject which he endeavours 
to treat. In the novels of Wieland serious* 
ness and gaiety are both too decidedly ex«- 
pressed ever to blend with each other ; for 
in all things, though contrasts are striking, 
contrary extremes are wearisome. 

In order to imitate Voltaire, it is ne- 
cessary to possess a sarcastic and philosoi* 
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phical irony, which renders us careless of 
every thing, except a poignant manner of 
expressing that irony. A German can 
never attain that brilliant freedom of plea- 
santry; he is too much attached to truths 
he wishes to know and to explain what 
things are, and even when he adopts re- 
prehensible opinions, a secret repentance 
slackens his pace in spite of himself. The 
Epicurean philosophy does not suit the Geiv- 
man mind ; they give to that philosophy a 
dogmatical character, while in reality it is 
seductive only when it .presents itself under 
light and airy forms : as soon as you invest 
it' with principles, it is equally displeasing 
to all. 

The poetical works of Wieland have much 
more grace and originality than his prose 
writings. Oberon and the other poems of 
which I shall speak separately, are charm* 
ing and full of imagination. Wieland has 
however been reproached for having treated 
the subject of love with too little severity, 
and he is naturally thus condemned by his 
own countrymen, who still .respect women 
a little after the manner of their ancestors ; 
but whatever may have been the wander- 
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ings of imadnation which Wieland' allowetf 
himself, M^e cannot avoid acknowledging in 
him a large portion of true sensibility: he 
has often had a good or bad intention of 
jesting on the subject of love ; but his dis- 
position, naturally serious, prevents him 
from giving himself boldly up to it He re- 
sembles that prophet who found himsell£ 
obliged to bless where he wished to curse ; 
and he ends in tenderness what w^as begun 
in irony. 

In pur intercourse with Wieland y^e are 
charmed, precisely because his natural qua- 
lities are in opposition to his philosophy. 
This disagreement might be prejudicial to 
him as a writer, but it renders him more 
attractive in society; he is animated, en- 
thusiastic, "and, like all men of genius, stiU 
young even in his old age ; yet he wishes 
to be sceptical, and is angry with those 
who would employ his fine imagination in 
the establishment of his faith. 

Naturally benevolent, he is nevertheless 
susceptible of ill-humour; sometimes, be- 
cause he is not pleased with himself, and* 
sometimes, because he is not pleased with 
others; he is not pleased' with himself, be- 
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cause he would \?illingly arrive at a degree 
of perfection in the manner of expressing 
bis thoughts, of which neither words nor 
things are susceptible. He does not choose to 
satisfy himself with those indefinite terms, 
which perhaps agree better with the art of 
conversation than perfection itself; he is 
sometimes displeased with others^ because 
his doctrine, which is a little relaxed, and 
his sentiments, which*are highly exalted, are 
not alw^iys easily reconciled. He contains 
within himself a French poet and a Ger- 
man philosopher, who are alternately angry 
with each other ; but this anger is still 
very easy to bear; and his discourse, filled 
^ with ideas and knowledge, might supply 
many men of talent with a foundation for 
cojiversation of various sorts. 

The new writers, who have excluded all 
foreign influence from German literature, 
have been often unjust to Wieland : it is he 
whose works, even in ^ translation, have ex- 
cited the interest of all Europe : it is he 
who has rendered the science of antiquity 
iubservient to the charms of literature; it 
ts he also who, in verse, has given a musical 
and graqeful flexibility to his fertile but 
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rough language ; it is, nevertheless, true,< tlmt 
his country would not be benefited by pos- 
sessing many imitators of his writings : na- 
tional originahty is a much better thing; 
and we ought to wish, even when we ac- 
knowledge Wieland^ to be a great master^ 
that he may have no disciples. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Klopstoch 



In Germany^ there have been many more 
remarkable men of the £nglt^» tlian of 
the French school. Amongst the writers 
formed by English literature we must first 
reckon the admirable Haller, whose poetic 
genius served him so effectually, as a learned 
man, in insj[)iring him with the greatest en^ 
thmiasm for the beauties of nature, and the 
most extensive views of its various pheno- 
mena ; Gessner, whose works are even more 
valued in France than in Germany; Gleim,' 
Ramler> &c.> and above tliem all Klopstock. / 
His genius was inflamed by reading Mil* 
ton and Young ; but it was with him that 
the true German school first began. He ex- 

VOL. I. ' R 
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presses in a very happy manner in one of 
his odes the emulation of the two Muses, 

I have seen — Qh ! tell me, was it the 
*^ present, or did I contemplate the future?— 
" I have seen the Muse of Germany enter 

the lists with the English Muse, and full of 
" ardour press forward to victory. 

Two goals, erected at the extremity of 

the course, were scarcely distinguishable : 

one was shaded by an oak, the other was 

surrounded with palm-trees.* 

Accustomed to such combats, the Muse 

of Albion proudly descended on the ) are- 
'^na; she recollected the ground which she 
" had already traversed in her sublinjq con- 

test with the son of Heonides^ . with the 
" lyrist of the CapitoL $he sjaw he^r rival 

young and trembling* but her emotion 
^« was glorious: the ardour of victory flushed 
** her countenance, and her gplden hair 
^' flowed on her shoulders* 

Scarcely retaining her respiration witiu» 

her agitated bosom, already all? thouj^ 

she heard the trumpet; she devoured the 

♦ The oak is the emblem of patriotic poetry, and the 
palm-tree that of the religious poetrjr, which comes from 
the east. 
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^ arena with ardent eyes ; she bent herself 
" towards the goal. 

. Frond of such a rival, still more proud 
^* of herself, the noble, English Muse mea- 

sured the daughter of Tuisco with a glance. 
" Yes, I remember, said she, in the forests 
" of oak, near the ancient Jsards, together 

we sprung into births • i 

" But I was told that thou wert no more : 
"pardon, O Muse, if thou revivest to im- 
" mortal life, pardon me that I knew it 
" not till now. Nevertheless I shall know 
" it better when we arrive at the goal. 

It is there— dost thou see it in the 
*^ distance > beyond that oak, seest thou 
" those palms, cans't thou discern the 
^* crown? thou art silent — Oh! that proud 

silence, that constrained countenance, that 
" look of fire fixed on the earth^I know it.: 
" Nevertheless— think again before the 
" dangerous signal, think— is it not I who 
" maintained 'the contest with the Muse of 
" Thermopbylae, with her also of the seven 
« hills? 

" She said : the decisive moment is ar-- 
rived, the herald approaches : O daughter 
r2 
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' of Albion, cried the Muse of Germany, I 
^ love thee; in admiring, I love thee-r-but 

the palm of immortality is dearer to me 
" even than thou art. Seize the crown if 

thy genius demands it, but let me be al- , 

lowed to partake it with thee. . , 
How my heart beats— imjnortal gods — 

even, if I were to arrive the first at the 
" sublime object of our course — Ob ! then 

thou would&t follow close upon me~4hy 

breath would agitate my flowing hair. 

*^ All at once the trumpet, resounded ; 
" they fly with the rapidity of an eagle; a 
" cloud of dust extends itself over the wide 
" career : I saw them near the oak, but the 
" cloud thickened, and they were soon lost 
*^ to toy sight/' 

It is thus that the ode finishes, and there 
is a grace in not pointing out the victor. 

I 'refer the examination of Klopstocks 
works in a literary point of view to the 
chapter on German poetry, and I now con- 
fine myself to the pointing them out as the 
actions of his life. The aim of all Im 
works, is either to awaken patriotism in 
his country, or to celebrat^e religion: if 
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poetry had its saints, Kioj^stock would 
certainly be reckoned one of the first of 
them. 

The greater part of bis odes may be con- 
sidered as Christian psalms; Klopstock is 
the David of the New Testament: but 
that which honours his character above all, 
without speaking of his genius^ is a reli- 
gious hymn under the form of an epic 
poem called the Messiah^ to which he.de<- 
voted twenty years. The Christian world 
already possessed two poems, the Inferno 
of Dante, and Milton's Paradise Lost : one 
was full of images and phajitomis, like the 
external religion of the Italians. Milton 
who had lived in the midst of civil wars, 
above all excelled in the painting of his 
characters ; and his Satan is a gigantic rebel 
armed against the monarchy of heaven. 
Klopstock has conceived tlie Christian sen- 
timent in all its purity; he consecrated bis 
soul to the divine Saviour of men. The 
fathers of the church inspired Dante; the 
Bible inspired Milton: the greatest beau- 
ties of Klopstock's poem are derivesd from 
the New Testament ; from the divine sim-^ 
piicity of the gospel he knew how to diw 
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a charming strain of poetry^ which does 
not lessen its purity. In beginning this 
poem, it seems as if we were entering % 
great church, in the midst of which an orr 
gan is beard, and that tender emotion^ 
that devout meditation which inspires us in 
our Christian temples^ :also pervades the 
soul as we read the Messiah. Klopstock> 
\b bis yoyth, proposed to himself this poem 
as the object and end of bis eitistrace. It 
appears to me th^t men would acquit them^ 
selves worthily with re^peci; to this life, if 
^ noble object, a grand idea of any ^ortj, 
distinguished their passage through the 
world; and it is already an honourable 
proof of character to be able to direct 
towards one enterprize all the scattered 
rays of pur Acuities, the results of out 
labour. In whatever manner we judge of 
the beauties and defects of the Messiah^ we 
ought frequently to read over some of it3 
verses : the reading of the whole work niay 
be wearisome, but every time that we re^ 
turn to it, we breathe a sort of perfume of 
the soul, which makes us feel an attraction 
to all things holy and celeatiah 
iVfter long labourSj^ after a great number 
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of years, Klopstock at length concluded 
hiS' poem. ^ Horace, Ovid, &c. have ex« 
pressed in various manners the noble pride 
which seemed to emure to them the im« 
mortal dwation of their works : 

^' Exegi monumentuin are perennius 

and, ' 

J^nienqtte erit inddibile nQ9trum/'t . 

A sentiment of a very different nature pene-^ 

trated the soul of Klopstock when his Mes- 
, siah was finished. He expresses it thos in 

his Ode to the Redeemer, which is at the 

end of his poem. 

I have hoped in thee, O heavenly Medi- 
ator ! I have sung the canticle of the 
new covenant :^ the formidable race is run, 
and thou hast pardoned my tottering 
footsteps. 

Gratitude ! eternal, ardent, exalted sen- 
timent ! O cause the harmony of my 
^* harp to resound. O, haste! my, heart is 
overwhelmed with joy, and I shed tears 
*Vof rapture. 

I ask no recompense ; have I not al- 

* ^^I have erected a monument more durable than brass/' 
t The memory of my name shall be indelible.'' 
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*^ ready tasted the pleasure of ange)# since 
I have sung thie glories of my God? TJie 
emotion it occasioned penetrated to "the 
inmost recesses of my soul, and it vibratw 
ed all that is most intimately conhedeid 

" with my Ijeing. . . 

Heaven and earth disappeared fronTmy 
sight ; but soon the storm subsided : the 
lireath of m^ life reseml;>led the pi|r? 
and serene air pf a vprnal day, 

A>h ! am \ not reccunpensed ? have I not 
seen the tears of Christians flow ? and in 
another M'orld, perhaps, they will again 
welcome me with thpse holy tears ! I have 

^^jilso felt terrestrial jjoy,; my he^rt (in 
vain would J conceal it from thee), my 
heart was animated by ambition for glory : 

^\ in my youth it palpitated with this sen- 

" tinc^ent; it still palpi tate^, but with a 
mo\e chastenec| ardour^ 

IJa^ not thy ^pqstle ?aid to. the faith- 
ful, * If there be aqy virtue, if there be 
any praise, think on those things! ~It 
is this celestial flanie which I have chosen 
for my guide; it appears before my stepsi; 
and displays a holier paiUv to my jio^i-; 
tious sight : 
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* Led by this light, the delusion of ter- 
V^Tfestrial pleasures has not deceived me. 

Wh^n I was in danger of wandering, the 
If recoille^tio!^ of the holy hours in which 
tii^ soul was initiated, the harmonious 
voices of angels, their harps, their con- 
certs 'riecall<*d mfe to myself. 

I am at the goal, yes, I have reached 
it, and I trenibie with hslppiriess ; thus 
(to speak a human manner of celestial 
'' things), thiis we shall be affected, when 
'* at a future, day we shall find ourselves in 
" the presence' of Him who died and rose 
^f again for us, 
'* It is mfy Lord and my God; whose 
powerfol hand has led me to this goal 
tbrougli^ the grieves which surrounded me : 
*^ he armed me with strength and courage 
against approaching d^ath ; and da:ngers^ 
" unknown, but terrific, were warded from 
the poet who was thus protected by a 
celestial shield. 

f^i have fimshed tlie song of the new 
covenant ' I have traversed- the formida^ 

1^ Ueccfiifse. O heavenly Mediator, in thee 

t' him^I |3ut lifliy trust 
This, mixture of poetic enthusiasm and 
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religious confidence inspires both adfnira* 
tion and tenderoess. Men . of talents, for-* 
merly addressed themselves to > £Ei<bu)ouB 
deities. Kiopstock has consecrated his 
lalents to God himself, and by the happy 
union of the Christian rejigion with p<*try; 
he shews the Germans how possible it is to 
ittain a property in the fine acts which 
may belong peculiarly to themsj^Ivea^ with^ 
out being derived,, as servile imitatiopsy 
from the ancients. 

Those who have known Kiopstock^ re- 
spect as much as they admire him* Re- 
ligion, liberty, love, occupied, all. his 
tfaoiights. "^Qis religious V profession was 
found in the performance of aU his duties 
be even gave up the cause of liberty whecr 
innocent blood would haive defilied it; tind 
fidelity c6nsecrated all the attachments of 
his beiart Never had he recourse to his 
imagination to justify an error ; it 'exsdted* 
his soul without leading it astray* It is' 
said, that ^his" Conversation was foil of wit 
and taste ; tliat he loved the society x>f 
women, particularly of 'Frendi women, alid 
that he was a good judge Off timt ;sart of 
^biurm : aiid ^ce which pedantry reproves. 
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I readily believe it ; for there is always 
something of universality in genius, and 
perhaps it is connected by secret ties to 
graces at least to that grace which is 
bestowed by nature. 

How far distant is such a man from 
envy, selfishness, excess of vanity, which 
many writers have excused in themselves 
in the name of the talents they posvsessed! 
If they had possessed more, none of these 
defects would have agitated them. We 
are proud, irritable, astonished at our own 
perfections^ when a little dexterity is mixed 
with: the. mediocrity of our character ; but 
true genius inspires gratitude and modesty ; 
for we feel from whom we » received it, 
and We are also sensible of the limit, 
which he who bestowed has likewise as- 
signed to it. 

We find in the Second part of the Mes- 
siah a very fine passage on the death of 
Mary, the lister of Martha and La2arus, 
who is pointed out to us in the Grospel as 
the image of contemplative virtue; Lazarus, 
who has received life a second time from 
Jesus^ Qhrist, hid^ his sister farewell with a 
mixtere of ^rief and of coafidence which ii 
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deeply affecting. From the last moments of 
Mary, Klopstock has drawn a picture of 
the death-bed of the jnst. When in his 
turn he was also on his death bed^ he re- 
peated his verses on Mary with ah expiring 
voice; he recollected them through the 
shades of the sepulchre^ and in feeble ac- 
cents he pronounced them as exhorting 
himself to die well : thus, the senti- 
ments iexpressed in yduth were sufficiently 
pure to form the consolation of his dosing 
life. 

Ah ! how noble a gift is genius, when . it 
has never been profaned, when it has been 
employed only in revealing to mankind 
under the attracitive form of the fine arts, 
the generous sentiments and religious hopes 
which have before lain dcnmant in the 
human heart. 

This same passage of the death of Mary 
w;as read with the burial service at Klop- 
stock's funeraL The poet was old when 
he ceased to live, but the virtuous man 
was already in possession of the immortal 
palms which renew existence and flourish 
beyond the grave. All the inhabitants of 
Hamburgh rendered to the patriarcM of 
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literature the honours which elsewhere are 
scarcely ever accorded except to rank and 
power, and the manes of Klopstock re* 
ceived the reward which the excellence of 
his life had merited. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
' Leasing and JFmchelmann. 



Perhaps the literature of Germany alone 
derived its ^ource from criticism : in every 
other place criticism has followed the great 
productions of art ; but in Germany it pro- 
duced them. The epoch at which litera- 
ture appears in its greatest splendour is 
the cause of this difference. Various na- 
tions had for many ages become illustrious 
in the art of writing: the Germans acquir- 
ed it at a much later period^ and thought 
they could do no better than follow the 
path already marked out; it was necessary 
then that criticism should expel imitation, 
in order to make room for originality. 
Lessing wrote in pro^ with uneatampled 

I 
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clearness and precision : depth of thought 
frequently embarrasses the style of tl>^ 
writers of the new school ; L^ing, not les9 
profound; had somethiiig severe in his cha*» 
jracter which made him discover the most 
concise and poignant modes of expression^ 
Lessing was always^ animated in his writings 
by an emotion hostile to the opinions he 
attE^ked, and a sarcastic humour gives 
strength to his ideas, r 

He occupied himself by turns with the 
theatre, with philosophy, aptiquities, and 
theology, pursuing truth through of 
them, like a huntsnjan, . who feels more 
pleasure in the chase, than in. the attainipenlv 
of his object. His s^y^e has, in some re* 
spects, the lively and brilliant conciseness of 
the French; and it conduced to render. the 
Geripan language classical The writers of 
the n^w school embrace a greater number 
of thoughts at the s^n^e time, but.Lesgiug. 
deserves to be naore generally admired ; ;he 
pofiusesses a new and bold genius, which 
meets nevertheless the cominoti compre-? 
hei^ions of x^aid^ind. His modes of percepr 
tiqn are Gern9a,n, his manner of expression 
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European. Although a dialectician, at onc< 
lively anc)^ close in his argument^^ enthusiasm 
for the beautiful filled his whole soul ; he 
possessed ardour without glare, and a phi^ 
losophicai vehemence i^hich was always 
active, and which by repeated strokes pro- 
duced effects the most durable. Lessing 
analyzed the French theatre, which was then 
fashionable in his country, and asserted that 
the English drama was more intimately 
connected with the genius of his countrymen. 
In the judgment he passes on^ M^rope^ 
Zaire, Semiramis, and Rodo^de, he notices 
no particular improbability ; he attacks the 
sincerity of the sentiments and characters* 
and finds fault with the personages of those 
fictions, as if they were real beings : his 
criticism is a treatise on the human heartj 
as much as on poetical literature. To ap 
preciate with justice the observations made 
by Lessing on the dramatic system in gen/e^ 
ral, we must examine, as I mean to do in 
the following chapters, the principal dif- 
ferences of French and German opinion on 
that subject. But in the history of litera- 
ture^ it is remarkable that a German Miould 

S 
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have had the courage to criticise a great 
French writer, and jest with wit on the 
very prince of jesters/ Voltaire himself* 

It was much for a nation lying under the 
weight of an aiiathema which refused it 
both taste and grace, to become sensible 
that in every country there exists a national 
taste, a . natural grace ; and that literary 
fame may be acquired. ii> various ways. 
The writings of Lessing gave a new im- 
pulse to his countrymen : they read Shakes- 
pear ; they dared in Germany to call them- 
selves German; and the rights of originality 
were established instead of the yoke of cor-* 
rection. 

Lessing has composed theatrical pieces 
and philosophical works^ which deserve to 
be examined separately ; we should always 
consider German authors under various 
points of view. As they are still more dis-* 
tin^uished by the faculty of thought than 
by genius, they do not devote themselves 
, exclusivdy to iany particular species of com- 
position ; reflection attracts them succes- 
sively to different modes of literature. 

Amongst the writings of Lessing, one of 
the most remarkable is the Laocoon ;-it 

VOL. I. s 
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characterises the subjects which are suitali^ 
both to poetry and paintings with as much 
philosophy in the principles as sagacity in 
the examples: nevertheless Winckelmann 
"wzs the man who in Gei*maay brought about 
an entire revolution in the manner of consi*^ 
dering the arts, and literature also as con* 
nested with the arts. I shall speak of him 
elsewhere under the relation of his influeoce 
on the arts; but bis style certainly places 
him in the first rank of German writers. 

This man, who at first knew antiquity 
only by books, was desirous of contemplate 
ing its noble remains; he felt himself at^ 
tracted with ardour towards the south: wo 
still ^equently find in German imagination 
some traces of thajt love of the sun, thai 
weariness of the ncwrth, which formerly drew 
so many nortliern nations into the countries 
of the south* A fine sky awakens senti«» 
ments simiiiar to the love we bear to our 
country. When Winckelmann, after a long 
abode in Italy, returned to Germany, the 
sight of snow, of the pointed roofs which 
it co}feh% and of smoky houses^ fililied him 
with me]]stncholy. He feh; as if lie could no 
longief eigoy the arts> when he no loiter 
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iireathed • the air which gave them birth. 
What contemplative eloquence do we not 
discover in what he has written on the ApoUo 
Belvedere and the Laocoon! His style i$ 
calm and majestic as the object of bts con-* 
sideration. - He gives to the art of wrrfing 
the imposing dignity of. ancient moimments^ 
and his description produces the same sen-*' 
sation as the statue itself. No one before 
him bad imited such exact and profound 
observation with admiration so animated; 
it is thus; only, that we can comprehend 
the fine arts. The attention they excite 
must be awakened by love ; and. we must 
discover in the th^'^-osmrei of ^nius?^ a9 
we do in the features of a beloved objecty a 
thousand charms, which are revealed to^ u$' 
by thig s^itiments they inspire. 

Some poets, before Winckelrhann, . had 
studied Greek tragedies^ with the purpose of 
adapting them to our theatres. Learnei^ 
meii» were known, whose authority was eqiaal 
to that of books; but no one hiad bitherta' 
(to use the e:^pression) rendered bitnself 0i 
pagaii' in order to penetrate antiquity* 
Winckelmann possesses the defects aitd ad^ 
^ vantages of a Grecian amiateur; a^d w« 
' i2 
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feel in his writings the adoration of beauty^ 
such as it existed in a nation where it 
60 often obtained the honours of apo- 
theosis« 

Imagination and learning equally lent their 
different lights to Winckelmann : before him 
it was thought that they mutually excluded 
each other. He has shewn us that to under- 
stand the ancients, one was as necessary 
as the other. We can give life to objects 
of art only by an intimate acquaintance with 
the country and with the epoch in wbicli 
they existed. We are not interested by 
features which are indistinct To animate 
recitals and fictions, where past ages are 
the theatre, liearning must even assist the 
imagination, and render it, if possible, a 
spectator of what it is to painty and a 
cotemporary of what it relates. 

Zadig guessed by some confused traces, 
some words half torn, at circumstances 
which he deduced from the slightest indi- 
cations. It is thus, that through antiquity 
we must take learning for our giiide: the 
vestiges which we perceive are'interrupted^ 
efifaced, difficult to lay ^ hold of; but by 
'making use at once of imagination and 
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study, we bring back time, and renew 
existence. 

When we appeal to tribunals to decide 
on the truth of a fact, it is sometimes a 
slight circumstance which makes it clear. 
Imagination is in this respect like a 
judge r a single word, a custom, an allu- 
sion found in the , works of the ancients, 
serves it as a light, by which it arrives at 
the knowledge of perfect truth. 

Winckelmann knew how to apply to his 
inspection of the monuments of the arts 
that spirit of judgment which leads us to 
the knowledge of men; he studied the 
physiognomy of the statue as he would 
have done that of a human being. He 
seized with great justness the slightest ob- 
servations, from which he knew how to 
draw the most striking conclusions. A 
certain physiognomy, an eipblematical at- 
tribute, a mode of drapery, may at once 
cast an unexpected light on the longest 
researches, The locks of Ceres are thrown 
back with a disorder that would be unsuita- 
ble to the character of Minerva; the loss 
of Proserpine has for ever troubled the 
roind pf her mother. Minos> the son and 
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disciple of Jupiter, has in our medals thfJ 
same features as his father; nevertheless^ 
the calm majesty of the one, and thq 
sevefe expression of the other, distinguish 
the sovereign of the Gods from the judge 
of men. The Torso is a fragment of the 
statue of Hercules deified ; of him, who 
received from Hebe the cup of immorta-* 
lity ; while the Hercules Farnese yet pos* 
sesses only the attributes of a mortal ; 
each contour of the Torso, as energetic as 
thia but iDore rounded, still characterizes 
the strength of the hero ; but of the hero 
who, placed in heaven, is thenceforth freed 
from the rude Wbours of the earth. All 
is symbolical in the arts, and nature shows 
herself under a thousand different appear- 
ances in those pictures, in that poetry, 
where immobility must indicate motion, 
where the inmost soul must be externally 
displayed, and where the existence of a 
inoment must last to eternity. 

Winckelmann has banished from the fine 
arts in Europe the mixture of ancient and 
modern taste. In Germany, his influence 
has been still more displayed in literatures 
^ban in the arts. We shall,* in what fol-^ 
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loUrs, be led to ^xamine^ whether the bcru- 
pulous imitation of the ancients is compa*^ 
tible with natural originality ; or rather, 
whether we ought to sacrifice that original- 
lity in order to confine ourselves to the 
choice of subjects, in which poetry, like 
painting, having no model in <?xlstetice, 
cein represent only statues^ But this idistius^ 
nioh is foreign to the merit of Winckel-: 
mann: ill the fine arts» he has shown us 
ulrhat constituted taste among the ancients; 
it was ioT the modems^ in this respect, io 
feel what it suited them to adopt or to 
reject When a man of genius succeeds in 
displaying secrets of an antique or foreign 
nature, he renders Service by the impulse 
whkb he traces; the emotion thus received 
becomes part of ourselves; and the greatei* 
the truth that accompanies it, the less 
servile is the imitation it inspires, 

Winckelniann has developed the true 
principles, now admitted into the arts, of 
the nature of the ideal; of that perfect 
nature, of which the type is( in our imagi^ 
^ nation, and does not exist elsewhere. The 
application of these principles to literature 
Js singularly productive, 
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The poetic of all the arts is united under 
the same point of view in the writings of 
Winkleniann, and all have gained by it. 
Poetry has been better comprehended by 
the aid of sculpture, and sculpture by that 
of poetry; and we have been led by the 
arts of Greece to her philosophy. Those 
metaphysics which have ideas for their ob* 
ject originate with the Germans, as they 
did formerly with the Greeks, in the adora* 
tion of supreme beauty, 'which our souls 
alone can conceive and acknowledge. This 
supreme ideal beauty is a reminiscence of 
heaven, our original country ; the sculptures 
of Phidias, the tragedies of Sophocles, and 
the doctrines of Plato, all agree to give 
us the same notion of it under different 
forms. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Goethe, 



That which was wanting to Klopstock was 
a creative imagination: he gave utterance 
to great thoughts and noble sentiments in 
•beautiful verse ; but he was not what might 
be called an artist. His inventions are 
weak ; and the colours in which he invests 
them have scarcely even that plenitude of 
strength that we delight to meet with in 
poetry, and in all other arts which are ex- 
pected to give to fiction the energy and 
originality of nature. Klopstock loses him- 
self in the ideal: Goethe never gives up 
the earth; even in attaining. the most sub^ 
lime conceptions, his mind possesses vigour 
diot weakened by sensibility. Goethe might 
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be mentioned, as the representative of all 
German literature ; not that there are no 
writers superior to him in different kinds of 
composition, but that he unites in himself 
' ^lone all that distinguishes German genius ; 
and no one besides is so remarkable for a 
peculiar, species of imagination which nei- 
ther Italians, English, or French have ever 
attained* 

Qoei\}e having displayed his talents in 
composition of various kinds, the exami-' 
pation of his works will fill the greatest part 
of . the following chapters; bat a personal 
i^nowledge of the man who possesses such 
1^1 influence oyer the literatpre of bis coiHir 
try willj it appears to iKie> assist us the bet'- 
Ut to understand that literature^ 

Goethe posse9ses superior talents for coin 
versation; and wbateyer we may lay^ su- 
perior talents ouglit to enable a man to 
talk* We may however, produce some cx-? 
amples of sclent men of genius; timidity^ 
misfortune, disdain^ or .emuiif are often the 
^ause of it ; but, in general, extent of ideaa 
and warmth pf soul naturally inspire the 
necessity of contmiwiesting our feelings to. 
4)tli6rs I afid those tarn yfha will not 
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judged by what they say, may not dtserve 
that we should interest ourselves in what 
|:hey think. When Goethe is induced to 
talk, he is admirable ; his eloquence is ieii* 
rich^d with thought ; his pleasantry is, at 
jthe same time, full of grace and of pbilot; 
sophy ; his imagination is impressed by ex^ 
ternal objects, as was that of the ancient 
artists ; nevertheless his reason possessesf 
but too much the maturity of our own 
|:imes. Nothing disturbs the strength of 
his mind, and even the defects of bis cha- 
, racter, ill-huniour^ embarrassment, constmint, 
pass like clouds round the foiot of that 
piountain on the summit of which his ge- 
nius is placed. ' 

What is related of the conversation of 
piderot nlay give some idea of that of 
poethe; but, if we may judge by the writ- 
ings of Diderot, the distance between these 
two men, must be infinite. Didefot k the 
slave of his genius; Groethe ever holds the 
powers of his mind in subjection : Diderot 
is affected, from the constant endeavour to 
produce effect ; but in Goethe we perceive 
disdain of success, and that to a degree 
|that is singularly pleasing, even when we 
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have nost reason to find fault with his mg^ 
ligence* Diderot finds it iiecessary to sup- 
ply by- philanthropy his, want of religious 
sentiments: Goethe is inclined to be more 
bitter than sweet ; but,i above all, he is na- 
tural ; and in fact, without this quality, 
what is there in one man that should have 
power to interest another ? 
, Goethe possesses no longer that resistless 
ardour which inspired him in the composi* 
tion of Werter ; but the warmth of his 
imagination is still sufficient to animate 
every thing. It might be^ said, that he is^ 
himself unconnected with life, and that he 
describes it merely as a painter. He at- 
taches more value, at present, to the pic- 
tures he presents to us, than to the emo- 
tions he experiences; time has rendered 
him a spectator. While he still bore a part 
in the active scenes of the passions, while 
he suffered, in his own person, from the 
perturbations, of tbe heart, his writings pro-* 
duced a more lively impression^ 

As we do not always best appreciate 
our own talents, Goethe maintains at 
present, that an author should be calm 
^ven when be is writing a passionate werkj 

3 
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and that an artist should equally^ be cool, 
iu order the more powerfully to act on the 
imagination of his readers. Perhaps, in early 
life, he would not have entertained thi& 
opinion; perhaps he was then enslaved by 
his geniuSy rather than its master; per« 
haps he then felt, that the sublime and 
heavenly sentiment being of transient dura-r 
tion in the heart of mtfn, the poet is infe- 
rior to the inspiration which animates him, 
and cannot enter into judgment on it, 
without losing it at once. 

At first we are astonished to find cold- 
ness, and even something like stiffness, in 
the author of Werter;^ but when we can 
prevail on him to be perfectly at his ease, 
the liveliness of his imagination makes the 
restraint which we first felt entirely disap- 
pean He is a man of universal mind, and 
impartial because universal; for there is no 
indifference in his impartiality : his is a dou- 
ble existence, a double degree of strength, 
a double light, which, on all subjects, en- 
lightens at once both sides of the question. 
When it it necessary to think, nothing ar- , 
i^sts his course ; neither the age in which he 
lives, nor the habits he has formed, nor hi9 
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Felations with social his eagle glance 
lalts decidedly oh the object he observes. If 
life soul had developed itself by. actions, his 
character would have been more strongly 
marked, more firm, more patriotic; but his 
mind would not have taken so wide a range 
ever every different mode of perception; 
passions or interests would then have traced 
out to him a positive path. 

Goethe takes pleasure in his writings, as 
well as in his conversation, to break the 
thread which he himself has spun, to de* 
stroy the emotioas he excites, to throw 
dowa the image* he has forced us to admire* , 
Whe0> ii^ his fictions^ he inspires us with 
interest for any particular character, he 
mou d^bows tiie inconsistencies which are 
cakrulated to detach us from it. He dis* 
poses of the poetic world, like a coiiquerof 
of the real earth ; and thinks himself strong 
efKHigh to introduce, as nature sometimes 
does, the genius of destruction into his own 
works. . If he were not a*i estimable cha^ 
racter, we should be afraid of tliat species 
ot superiority which elevates itself above 
all things; which degrades, and then again 
raises up ; which afieets us^ and then laugh* 
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at Qttr emotion; which affirim and doubts by 
turns, and always with the same success. 

I have said, that Goethe possessed hi 
himself alone, all the principal features 
^ German genius ; they are all mdmtt 
found in bim to an emkient degree: m 
great def>th of ideas, that grace which 
springs from imagination, a grace £sir mere 
original than that which is formed by tAm 
spirit of society; in short, a sen$ibfli(|r 
sometimes bordering on the fantastic^ biit 
for that very reason the more calculated, to 
interest readers, who seek iii books soae-i^ 
thing that ma>y give variety to their maiichr 
toiUHis existence, and in poetry, kapro^ 
sions which may supply the want of nak 
events. If Goethe were a Frenchmao, be 
would be made to talk from inoming tiU 
night: all the aothors, who were eontemM^ 
pora^ry with Diderot, went to deri^ve ideas 
from his conversation, and afforded hini 
at the same time an habitual enjoyment, 
from the admiration he inspired. The Ger- 
mans know not how to make use of their 
talents in conversation, and so few people, 
even among the most distinguished, have 
the l^abit of Interrogating and answering, 
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that society is scarcely at all esteemed 
among them ; but the influence acquired 
by Goethe is not the less extraordinary. 
There are a great many people in Germany 
who would think genius discoverable ev6n 
in the direction of a letter, if it were writ- 
ten by him. The admirefs of Goethe form 
a sort of fraternity, in which the rallying 
words serve to discover the adepts to each 
other. When foreigners also profess to ad- 
mire him, they are rejected with disdain, if 
certain restrictions leave room to suppose 
that they have allowed themselves to exa- 
mine works, which nevertheless gain much 
by examination. No man can kindle such 
fanaticism without possessing great facuUies, 
whether good or bad; for there is nothing 
but power, of whatever kind it may be, 
which men sufficiently dread to .be excited 
by it to a degree of love so enthusiastic. 
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Schiller. 



Schiller was a man of uncomirioti gehms 
and of perfect sincerity; these t<^o quali- 
ties ought to be inseparable at least in ai 
literary character. Thought can never be 
compared with action but when it awakens 
in us the image of truth. Falsehood i^ 
still more disgusting in writing than in 
conduct. Actions even of the most deceit-J- 
fdl kind still remain actions, and we know 
what we have to depend on, either hi 
jucjging or -hating them; but writings are 
only a vain mass of idle words, when they 
do not proceed from sincere conviction. 

There is not a nobler course than tha^ 
of literature, when it is pursued as Schif-* 
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ler pursued it. It is true, that in Ger- 
many there is so much seriousness and 
probity, that it is there alone we can be 
completely acquainted with the character 
and the duties of every vocation. Nevei*- 
theless Schiller was admirable among them 
all, both with respect to his virtues and his 
talents. His Muse was Conscience : she needs 
no invocation, for we hear her voice at all 
times, when we have once listened to it. 
'He loved poetry, the dramatic art, history, 
and literature in general, for its own sake. 
If he had determined never to publish his 
works, he would nevertheless have taken the 
same pains in writing them; and no consi- 
deration, drawn either from success, from the 
prevailing fashion, from prejudice, or from any 
thing, in short, that proceeds from others, 
could ever have prevailed on him to. alter 
his writings : for his writings were himself ; 
they expressed his soul; and he did not 
conceive the possibility of altering a single 
expression, if the internal sentiment which 
inspired it had undergone no change. Schil- 
ler, doubtless^ was not exempt from splf- 
love; for if it be necessary in order to ani- 
Iriate us to glory, it i& likewise so to ren- 
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der us capable of any active exertion what- 
- ever ; but nothing differs so much from 
another in its consequences as vanity and 
the love of fame: the one seeks success by 
fraud, the other endeavours to command it 
openly ; this feels inward uneasiness, and 
lies cunningly in wait for public opinion ; 
that trusts its own powers, and depends on 
natural causes alone for strength to subdue 
all opposition. In short, there is a senti- 
ment even more pure than the love of glory, 
which is, the love of truth: it is this love 
that renders literary men like the warlike 
preachers of a noble cause; and to them 
should henceforth be assigned the charge of 
keeping the sacred fire : for feeble women 
are no longer, as formerly, sufficient for its 
defence. 

Innocence in genius, and candour in 
power, are both noble qualities. Our idea 
of goodness is sometimes debased by asso- 
ciating it with that of weakness ; but when 
it is united to the highest degree of know- 
ledge and of energy, we comprehend in what 
sense the Bible has told us, that " God 

made man after his own image/' Schit- 
Jer did himself an injury, when he first enr 
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tercid into the world, by the wanderings of 
his imagination; but with the maturity of 
age, he recovered that sublime purity which 
gives birth to noble thought ; with degrade 
ing sentiments he held no intercourse. He 
lived, he spoke, he acted, as if the wicked 
did not exist; and when he described them 
in his works, it was with mote exaggera- 
tion and less depth of observation than if 
he had teally known them. The wicked 
presented themselves to his imagination as 
^n obstacle in nature, as a physical scourge ; 
and perhaps in many respects they have 
no intellectual being ; the habit of vice 
has changed their souls into a perverted 
instinct^ 

Schiller was the best of friends, the. best 
of fathers, the best of husbands; no qua- 
lity was wanting to complete that gentle 
and peaceful character which was animated 
by the fire of genius alone : the love of li- 
berty, respect for tlie female sex, enthu* 
siastic admiration of the fine arts, inspired 
his mind ; and in the analysis of his works 
it would be easy to point out to what paiv 
ticular virtue we owe the various produc- 
tions of his masterly pen. It has been 
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«akl th^t genius is all-sufficient. I believe 
it, where knowledge and skill preside ; but 
wh^ we seek to paint tbe storms of human 
jiature> or fathom it in. its unsearchable 
depths, the powers even of imagination fail ; 
we must possess a soul that has felt the 
agitation of the tempest, but into which 
the. Divine Spirit has descended to restore 
its serenity. 

, I saw Schiller, for the first time, in the 
saloon of the Duke and Duchess of Wei- 
mar, in the presence of a society as en*- 
lightened as it was honourable. He read 
Prench very well, but he had never spoken 
it I maintained with some warmth the 
superiority of our dramatic system over 
that of all others ; he did not refuse to - 
ienter the lists with me^ and without feel- 
any uneasiness from the difficulty and 
slowness with which he expressed himself 
in French^ without dreading the opinion of 
his audience which was all against him, his 
conviction of being right impelled him to 
fipeak. In order to refute him, I at first 
made use of French arms, vivacity and 
pleasantry; but in what Schiller said, I 
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soon discovered so many ideas through the 
impediment of his words ; I was so struck 
with that simplicity of character which led 
a man of genius to engage himself thu* 
in a contest where speech was wanting to 
exptess his thoughts ; I found him so mo- 
dest and so indifferent as to what con- 
cerned his own success, so proud and so 
animated in the defence of what appeared 
to him to be truth, that I vowed to him 
from that moment a friendship replete with 
admiration. 

Attacked, while yet young, by a hope- 
less disease, the sufferings of his last mo- 
ments were softened by the attention of 
his children and of a wife who deserved 
his affection by a thousand endearing qua- 
lities, Madame de Wollzogen, a friend 
worthy of comprehending his meaning, 
asked him, a few hours before his death, 
how he felt himself? Still more and 
" more easy,'* was his reply ; and, indeed, 
had he not reason to place his trust in 
that God whose dominion on earth ^ he 
had endeavoured to promote ? Was he 
not approaching to the abode of the just? 
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Is he not at this moment in the society 
of those who resemble him ? and has he 
not already rejoined the friends, who are 
also expecting our arrival in the seats of 
blessedness 
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CHAPTER IX. - 

OJ StyUy and of Fersificatmi in the German 
Language. 



Iif learning the prosody of a language we 
enter more intimately into the spirit of the 
nation by which it is spoken, than by any 
other possible manner of study. Thence it 
follows that it is amusing to pronounce 
foreign words : we listen to ourselves as if 
^mother were speaking; but nothing is so 
delicate, nothing so difficult, to seize, as 
£tccent. We learn the most, complicated 
airs of music a thousand times more rea- 
dily than the pronunciation of a single 
syllable. A long succession of years, or 
the first impressions of childhood, can alone 
f-ipnder usf capable of imitating this pronun- 
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ciatiotif which comprehends whatever is most 
subtle and undefinable in the imagination^ 
and in national character. The Germanic 
dialects have for their original a mother 
tongue of which they all partake. This 
common source renews and multiplies ex- 
pressions in a mode always conformable to 
the genius of the people. The nations of 
Xatin origin enrich themselves, as we may 
§^y, only externally; they must have re- 
course to dead languages, to unproductive 
mines, for the extension of their empire. 
Jt is therefore natural, that innovations io 
words should be less pleasing to them, thali 
to those nations which emit shoots from an 
ever-rliving stock. But the French writers 
require an animation and colouring of their 
iftyle, by the boldest measures that a natu* 
yal sentiment can suggest, while the Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, gain by restricting 
themselves. Among them, reserve cannot 
destroy originality; they run no risk of 
losing it, but by the very excess of abundance 
The air we breathe h^ much influence on 
the sounds we articulate: the diversity of 
soil and climate produces very different 
modes of pronouncing the sanie language. 
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As we approximate to the sea coast, we 
find the words become softer; the climate 
there is more temperate; perhaps also the 
habitual sight of this image of infinity in- 
clines to thoiightfulness, and gives to pro- 
nunciation more of effeminacy and indo- 
lence: but . when we ascend towards the 
mountains, « the accent becomes stronger, 
and w^ might say that the inhabitants of 
these elevated regions wish to make them- 
selves heard by the rest of the world, from 
the height of their natural rostra. We 
find in the Germanic dialects the traces of 
the difierent influences I have now had 
occasion to point out. 

The German is in itself a language equally 
primitive, and of a construction almost 
equally skilful, with the Greek. Those who 
have made researches into the great families 
of nations have thought they discovered 
the historical reasons for this resemblance. 
It is certainly true, that we remark in the 
German a grammatical affinity with the 
Greek ; it has all its difficulty, without its 
charm: for the multitude of consonants of 
which the words are composed render them 
rather noisy than sonorous. It might 'be 
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said, that the words themselves were more 
forcible than the things represented by 
them, and this frequently gives a sort of 
monotonous energy to the style. We 
^ould be careful, nevertkeless, not to at- 
tempt softening the pronunciation of the 
German language too much: there always 
lesults from it a certain affected graceful-, 
ness, which is altogether disagreeable: it 
presents .to our ears sQunds essentially rud€!» 
in spite of the gentility with which we seek 
to invest them ; and this sort of affectation 
is singularly displeasing. 

J. J, Rousseau has said, that the souilH 
ern languages were the daughters of pleasure, 
the northern^ of necessitt/. The Italian and 
Spanish are modulated like an harmonious 
song; the French is eminently suited to 
conversation: their parliamentary debates, 
and the energy natural to the people, have 
given to the English something of expres- 
sion, that supplies the want of prosody. 
The German is more philosophical by f«r 
than the Italian ; more poetical, by reason ^ 
of its boldness, than the French ; more fa- 
vourable to the rhythm of verses than the 
English ; but it still retains a certain stiflf- 
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ness that proceeds, possibly, from its being 
BO sparingly made use of, either in social 
intercourse or in the public service. 
' Grammatical simplicity is one of the 
^reat advantages of modern languages. This 
Mmplieity, founded on logical principle 
common to all nations, renders them easy 
to be understood : to learn the Italian and 
Jlnglish, a slight degree of study is su£- 
£cient ; but the German is quite a science* 
/ The period, in the German language, enr 
4x>mpasses the thought, and, like the talons 
•f a lird, to grasp it, opens and closes 
tm it again* A construction of phrases,* 
nearfy similar to that which existed among 
the ancients^ has been introdoted into it 
'with greater facility than into any other 
European dialect ; but inversions arc 
rarely suitable to modern languages. The 
itriking terminations of the Greek and 
'Latin clearly pointed out the words which 
ought to be joined together even when 
they were separated : the signs of the German 
declensions are so indistinct, that we have 
a good deal of difficulty to discover, under 
colours so uniform, the words which depend 
on each other. 
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When foreigners complain of the labour 
which is required to study the Germaa 
language^ they are toId> that it . is very 
easy to write in that language with the 
simplicity of French grammar, while it is 
impossible in French to adopt the Gcr* 
man period, and that therefore this should 
be considered as affording additional means 
of facility; but these means mislead mwmjft 
writers, who are induced to make too fre^ 
quent use of them« The German, is per* 
haps the only language, in which veise is 
more easy to be understood than prose) 
the poetic phrase, being necessarily inter-- 
rupted even by the measure of the verse, 
camiot be lengthened beyond it. 

Without doubt, there are more shades, 
more connecting ties, between the thoughts 
in those periods which in themselves form 
a whole, and assemble in the same point of 
view all the various relations belonging to 
the same subject; but if we considered 
only the natural concatenation of different 
ideas, we should end by wishing to com- 
prise them all in a single phrase. It is 
necessary for the human mind to divide, 
ia order to. comprehend, arid we run a 
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risk of mistaking gleams of light for truth, 
when even tlie forms of a language are 
obscure. 

The art of translation is carried farther in 
• the German language than in any other Euro- 
pean dialect. Voss has translated the Greek 
and Latin Authors with wonderful exactness ; 
and W. Schlegel those of England, Italy, 
and Spain, with a truth of colouring which 
before him was unexampled. When the 
German is employed in a translation from 
the English, it loses nothing of its natural 
character, because both those languages are 
of Germanic origin ; but whatever merit 
may be found in Voss's translation of Homer, 
it certainly makes, both of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, poems, the style of which is Greek, 
though the words are German. Our know- 
ledge of antiquity gains by it ; but the ori-f 
ginality, peculiar to the idiom of every 
nation, is necessarily lost in proportion. It 
seems like a. contradiction to accuse the 
German language of having at once too 
much flexibility and too much roughness: 
but what is reconcilable in character may 
also be reconcilable in languages; and we 
often find that the quality of roughness 

1 
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does not exclude that of flexibility in the 
same person. 

These defects are less frequently dis- 
covered in verse than in prose, and in orir 
ginal compositions than in translations. I 
think then we may with truth affirm, 
that there is at present no poetry more 
striking and more varied than that of the 
Germans. 

Versification is a peculiar art, tike invoh 
tigation of which is inexhaustible : those 
words, which in the common relations of 
life serve only as signs of thought, reach 
our souls through the rhythm ,of harmoni- 
ous sounds, and afford us a double enjoy- 
ment, which arises from the union of sen- 
sation and reflexion; but if all languages 
are equally proper to express what we 
think, they are not all equally so to im- 
part what we feel ; and the effects of poetry 
depend still more on the melody of words, 
than on the ideas which they serve to ex- 
press. 

The German is the only modern language 
which has long and short syllables, like 
the Greek and Latin ; all the other Euro- 
pean dialects are either more or less ac- 
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tented ; but verse cannot measur^^ itt 
the manner of the ancients, according to 
the length of the syllitbles : accent gives 
unity to phrases, as well as to words. It 
is connected with the signification of what 
is said ; we lay a stress on that which is to 
determine the sense; and pronunciation, in 
thus marking particular words, refers them 
all to the principal idea. It is not thus 
with the musical duration of sound in lan- 
guage ; this is much more favourable to 
poetry than accent, because it has no po* 
sitive object, and affords only a high but 
indefinite pleasure, like all other enjoy- 
ments that tend to no^ determinate purpose. 
Among the ancients, syllables were scanned 
according to the nature of the vowels, and 
the connection of their different sounds: 
liarmony was the only criterion. In Ger- 
many, all the accessory words are short, 
and it is grammatical dignity alone, that is 
to say, the importance of the radical syl- 
lable, that determines its quantity; there 
is less of charm in this species of prosody, 
than in that of the ancients, because it de* 
pends more on abstract combinations than 
on involuntary sensation ; it is nevertheless 

4 
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& great advantage to any language^ to have 
ill its prosody that which may be substi- 
tuted to rhyme. 

Rhyme is a modern discovery; it 
connected with ail our fine arts» and we 
should deprive ourselves of great effects 
by renouncing the use of it. It is the 
image of hope and of memory. One sound 
makes us desire another ' corresponding to 
it ; and when ihe second is heard, it recals 
that which has just escaped us. This agree- 
able regularity must nevertheless be pre- 
judicial to nature in the dramatic art, as 
. well as to boldness in the epic. We can 
scarcely do without rhyme in idioms 
where the prosody is but little marked; and 
yet the restraints of construction may, in 
certain languages, be such, .that a bold and 
contemplative poet may find it needful 
to make us sensible of the harmony of ver- 
sification without the subjection of rhyme. 
Klopstock has banished Alexandrines from 
German poetry ; he has substituted in their 
stead hexameters, and iambic verses )vith- 
out rhyme, according to the practice of the 
English, which give much greater liberty 
to the imagination. Alexandrine verses 
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suit but badly with German poetry; ^wf^ 
»ay coiiYh\ce Quraelvej pf this by th^ 
poems of the great Haller .b)Ev^lf« wha1|-» . 
€vei! m^rit they may, in other respects pos- 
sets: a language, the pronunoiation (rf which 
k so sonorous, deafens us by the repetition 
aiid uniformity of the hemlsticks. Besides^ 
thi& kind of versification calls for sentences 
aiid antitheses; . and the German i^eniiis is 
jtoo scrupulous aiKl too siocore to adpplt 
those antitheses, which neyer pr6$ent ideas 
er images in their per^ct tr^thi^ 0^' in ^if: 
most exact shades of distwction. The har- 
mony of l^xameters, aod above all of 
iambic venses, when withput rhyme, fe only 
jmtural harmony, inspired by sentiment : it 
IS a marked and distinct declamation ^ wbiJ^ 
the Alexandrine verse imposes a c^rtaifi 
species and turn of expression^ from which 
it i$ difficult to get free. The compositioa 
of this kind of verse is even entirely "inr 
^pendent of poetic genius; we diay pos- 
sess it, without having that genius ; andoa 
the • contrary, it is possible to be a great 
|K)et, and yet feel incapable of cootbrming 
to the restridtioiis which this kind pf verse 
«B^dses. ' Our first lyrical poets in Fnanoe 
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are, perhaps, our finest prose-writers ; Bos-* 
stiet, Pascah Fenelon, BufK>n, J. Jacques, 8co 
The despotism of Alexandrines often pre-p 
vents us from putting inte> verse that 
which, notwithstanding, would be true poetry? 
while id foreign nations, , versification being 
much more easy and natural, every poeti^ 
cAl thought inspires verse, and, in genefaV 
^ose is left to reason and argument. We 
might defy Racine himself to translate into 
French verse Pindar, Petrarch, or Klop- 
stoek, withocufc giving a character unnatural 
to them. Those poets Imve a kind of 
botdtiess 'which is seldom to be found, ex-* 
cept in languages which are capable of unit- 
mg aM tl>e charms of versification with 
perfect originality ; and this, in the French, 
can only be done in prose. 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
Germanic dialects in poetry is the variety 
at^ttd beauty of their epithets. The Ger- 
man, in this respect also, may be compared 
to thci. Greek ; ki a single word, we per-* 
ceive miny images, as in the principal note 
of a concord, we have all the sounds of 
which it is^ composed, or as certain coloms, 
which revive in us the perception of those 
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with which they are immediately connected* 
In French, we say only what we mean to 
. say ; and we do not see, wandering round 
our words, those clouds of countless forms^ 
which surround the poetry of the northern 
languages, and awaken a crowd of recoHec* 
tions. To the liberty of forming one epithet 
out of two or three, is added that of animate 
ing the language by making nouns of verbs ; 
the living, the willing, . the feeling, are all 
expressions less abstract than life, will, and 
sentiment; and whatever changes thought 
into action gives more animation to the 
style. The facility of reversing the con- 
struction of a phrase, according to inclina- 
^ tion, }s also very favourable to poetry, and 
gives the power of exciting, by the varied 
means of versification, impressions analo- 
gous to those of painting and music. In 
short, the general spirit of the Teutonic 
dialect is independence^ The first* object 
of their writers is, to transmit what they 
feel; they would willingly say to poetry, 
what Eloisa said to her lover ; " If there 
be a word more true, more tender, and 
more strongly expressive of what I feel, 
that wosd I would choose." In France, 

4 
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the recollection of what is suitable and be- 
coming in society pursues genius even to 
its most secret emotions; and the dread of 
ridicule is like the sword of Damocles, 
which no banquet of the imagination can 
ever make us forget. 

In the arts> we often speak of the merit 
4>f conquering a difficulty ; it is said, never- 
theless, with reason, that *^ either the diffi- 
*^ culty is not felt, and then it is no dif- 
*^ ficulty, or it is felt, and is then not sur- 

mounted/' The fetters imposed on the 
mind certainly give a spring to its powers 
of action; but there is often in true genius 
a sort of awkwardness, similar in some re-^ 
spects to the credulity of sincere and noble 
souls; and we should do wrong, in endea- 
vouring to sulgect it to arbitrary restric- 
tions, fdr it would free itself from them 
with much greater difficulty than talents of 
a second-rate order. 
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That which is truly divine in the heart of 
man cannot be defined; if there be words 
for some of its features^ there are none ta 
express the whole together, particuklrly th» 
^ mystery of true beauty in aU its varieties^ 
It is easy to say what poetry is not ) but if 
we would comprehend wliat it is; we must 
tali to our assistance the impressions ex** 
cited by a fine country, harawnious music» 
the sight of a favoured object, and, above 
all, a religious sentiment which niakes us 
feel within ouiselves the presence of the 
Deity, Poetry is the natural language of 
all worship. The Bible is. full of poetry; 
Homer is full of religion: npt that there 
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are fictions in ihe Bible, or doctrines h| 
Homer ; but enthusiasm concentrates diffe^ 
rent sentiments in the same focus; enthu-*^ 
^iasm is the incense offered by earth- ta 
heaven ; it unites the one to the othen 

The gift of revealing by speech the innf 
ternal feelings of the heart is very rare y 
there is, how^ver^ a poetical spirit in all 
beings who are capable of strong and 
lively affections: expression is wanting to 
those who have not exerted themselves to 
find it. It may be said, that the poet only 
disengages the sentiment that was impri- 
soned in his soul. Poetic genius is ati 
internal disposition, of the same nature 
with that which renders us capable of a 
^nerous sacrifice. « The composition of a 
fine ode IS an heroic trance. If genio9 
were not versatile, it would as often inspire 
fine actions as affiectiog expressions ; for 
they both equally spring from a conscious^ 
ness of the beautiful which is felt within 
us. 

A man of supei^ior talent said, tb^t 
prose was fectitious, and poetry natural 
and in fact, nations a little civiliifed begiii 
always with poetiy: and whenever a string 
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passiph agitates the soul, the inost comm<m 
of men make use, unknown to themselves^ 
of images and metaphors ; they call exterior 
nature to their assistance, to express what is 
inexpressible within themselves* Common 
people are much nearer being poets, than 
men accustomed to good society; the rules 
of politeness, and delipate raillery, are fit 
only to impose limits, they cannot impart 
inspiration. In this world, there is an 
endless contest between poetry and prose; 
but pleasantry must always place itself on 
the side of prose ; for, to jest is to descend. 
The spirit of society is however very favour-* 
able to that gay and graceful poetry of 
which Ariosto, Fontaine, and Voltaire 
are the most brilliant models. Draioatic 
poetry is admirable in our first writers; 
descriptive, and, above all, didactic poetry 
have been carried by the French to a very 
high degree of perfection ; but it does not 
appear, that they hav^ hitherto been called 
on to distinguish themselves in lyric or 
epic poetry, such as it was formerly con* 
ceived by the ancients^ and at present by 
foreigners. 

l^jric poetry 19 expressed in the psm^ of 
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tiie author Mmself ; he no longer assiunes 
a character, but experiences in his own 
person, the various emotions he describes. 
J. B. RousseaUi in his devotional odes, and 
Kaciue, in his Athalic, have shown them- 
selves lyric poets. They were imbued with 
a love of psalmody, and penetrated with a 
lively faith. Nevertheless, the difficulties of 
the language and of French ver/sification 
are frequently obstacles to this delirium of 
enthusiasm. We may quote admirable 
strophes in some of our odes, but have we 
any complete ode in which the Muse has 
not abandoned the poet? Fine verses are 
Hot always poetry ; inspiration in the arts 
is an inexhaustible source, which vivifies 
the whole, from the first word to the last. 
Love, country, faith, all are divinities in an 
- ode. It is the apotheosis of sentiment. In 
order to conceive the true grandeur of lyric 
poetry, we must wander in thought into 
the ethereal regions, forget the tumult of 
earth in listening to celestial harmony, and 
consider the whole universe as a symbol of 
the emotions of the soul. 

The enigma . of human destiny is nothing 
to the generality of men; the poet lijis it 
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always present to hia imagination. The idea 
of deaths which depresses vulgar minds^ 
gives to genius additional boldness ; and the 
mixture of the beauties of nature with the 
terrors of dissolution excites an indescriba* 
ble delirium of Imppiness and terror, without 
which we can neither comprehend nor des* 
cribe the apeetacle of this world. Lyric poe- 
try relates nothing, is not confined to the 
accession of time, or the limits of space ; 
it iHpreads its wings over countries, and over 
&ges; it gives duration to the sublime mo^ 
tntnt, in which man rises superior te the 
pains atKl pleasures of life. Amidst the 
wonders of the world, lie feels himself a 
being at ontfe creator and createti ; who 
must die, and yet cannot cease to be; and 
whose heart, trembling, yet at tlie same 
time powerful, takes pride in itself, yet pros* 
trates itself before God* 

Tlie Germans, at once uniting the powers 
of imagination and I'eflection (qualities 
which very rarely meet), arie naore capable of 
lyric poetry than most other nations. The 
moderns cannot give up a certain profan- 
dity of ideas, to which they have been ha- 
iHtiiate^ by $k religtcHi Completely spiritaal ; 
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and yet, nevertheless, if this prafonditjr 
urere not invested with ima^s, it , would 
not be poetry: nature, then, must be ag« 
grandized in the eyes of men, before they 
can employ it as the emblem of their 
thoughts; Groves, flowers, and rivers were 
sufficient for the poets of paganism ; but tlie 
boundless ocean, the starry firmament, tan 
scarcely express the eternal and the infinite; 
which pervade and fill the soul of a<]!hrisH> 
tian. 

The Germans possess no epic poem, any 
more than ourselves,: this admirable species 
of composition does not appear to be 
panted to the modems, and perhaps the 
Itiad alone completely answers our ideas of 
it* ,To form an epic pbem, a particulfei^ 
combination of circumstances, such as oc«f 
curred only among the Greeks, is requisite, 
together with the imagination displayed in 
heroic times, and the perfection of language 
peculiar to mote civilized periods. In the 
middle agefi^ imagination was strong, but 
the language imperfect; in our days, lan^ 
guage is pure, but the in^iagiiKition detiect^ 
l*e. The Germams have much boldness in 
theiar yitwi ajod ^tfkt bat little inytention in 
I 
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the plan of their subject : their essays in 
the epic almost always resemble the cha**^ 
racter of lyric poetry; those of the French 
bear a stronger affinity to the dramatic^ and 
l¥e discover in them more of interest than 
of grandeur. When the object is to please 
on the stage, the art of circumscribing 
oneself within a given space, of guessing at 
the taste of the spectator^^ and bending to 
it with address, forms a part of the success} 
but in the composition o^ an epic poem* 
nothing must depend . on external and 
transient circumstances. It exacts absolute ^ 
beauties, beauties which may strike the so*- 
litary reader, even when his sentiments are 
most natural, and his imagination most 
emboldened. He who hazards too much in 
an epic poem, would possibly incur severe 
censure from the good taste of the French ; 
but he who hazards nothing would not be 
the less condemned. 

It must be acknowledged, that in improv- 
ing the taste and langus^e of his country t 
Boileau has given to French genius a dispo- 
sition very unfavourable to poetic composi- 
tion. He has spoken only of that whicli 
Qught to be avoided], he has dwelt only 
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on precepts of reason and wisdom, which 
have introduced into literature a sort of 
pedantry very prejudicial to the sublime 
energy of the arts. In French, we have 
master-*pieces of versification ; but how can 
we call mere versification poetry ! To render 
into verse what should* have remained in 
prose, to express, in lines of ten syllables, 
like Pope, the niinutest details of a game 
at cards ; or, as in some poems whiob have 
lalely appeared among us, draughts, chess, 
and chemistry, is a trick of legerdemain in 
words : it is composing with words, what 
we call a poem, in the same manner as, 
with, notes of music, we compose a sonata. 

A great knowledge of the poetic art is 
however necessary to enable an author, thus 
admirably, to describe objects which yield 
so little scope to the imagination ; and we 
have reason to admire some detached pieces 
in those galleries of pictures : but the inter- 
vals by which they are separated are ne- 
cessarily prosaic, like that which passes in 
the mind of the writer. He says to him- 
self, I will make verses on thi3 subject, 

then on that, and afterwards on this also;*' 
and, without perceiving it, he entrusts us* 
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with a kiiowledge of the manner in irhich 
he pursues his work* The true poet, it 
Bday be said, conceives his whole poem at 
once in his soul, and, were it not for the 
difficulties of language, would pour forth 
bis CK^^mporaneous effusions, the sacred 
bynuis of genius, as the sibyls and prophets 
did in ancient times* He is agitated by 
his conceptions as by a real event of his 
life : ft new world is opened to him ; the 
sublime image of every various situation 
and character, of every beauty in nature,, 
stril^es his eye; and his heart pants for that' 
celestial happiness, the idea of which, like 
lightning, gives a momentary splendour to 
the. obscurity of his fate. Poetry is a 
momentary possession of all our soul de-' 
sires; genius ibakes the boundaries of ex^ 
istence disappear, and transforms into bril«- 
liant images the uncertain hope of mortals. 

It would be easier to describe the symp? 
toms of genius, than to give precepts for 
tlie attainment of it. Genius^ like love, ia 
felt by the strong emotions with which it 
penetrates him who is endowed with it ; 
but if we ^ dared to advise, w^here nature - 
should be the only guiiie^ it is^ not meieljT 
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literary counsel that we should give. We 
should speak to poets, as to citizens and 
heroes; we should say to them, Be virtu- 
ous, be faithful, be free; respect what is 
dear to you, seek immortality in love, and 
the Deity in nature; in short, sanctify your 
soul as a temple, and the angel of noble 
thoughts wiU not disdain to appear in it« 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1 

Of Classic and Romantic Poetry • 



The word romantic hdi& been lately intro- 
duced in Germany to designate that kind 
of poetry which is derived from the songs 
of the Troubadours; that which owes its 
birth to the union of chivalry and Christie 
anity. If we do not admit that the empire 
of literature has been divided between pa** 
ganism and Christianity, the north and the 
south, antiquity and the middle ages, chi-': 
valry and the institutions of Greece, and 
Kome, we shall never succeed in forming a 
philosophical judgment of ancient and of 
modern taste. 

. We sometimes consider the word clame^ 
as synonimous to perfection. I use it at: 
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present in a different acceptation ; consi-» 
delving eiasaic poetry as that of the ancients^ 
and romantic, or rorpanesque poetry, as that 
which is generally connected with the tra- 
ditions of chivalry. This division is equjilly 
suitable to the twa aeras of the world : that 
which preceded^ and that which followed 
the establishment of Christianity. 

Ill various German , works, ancient poetry - 
has also 'been compared to sculpture^ and 
modern to painting; in shorty the progress 
of the human mind has been characterized 
in every different manner, passing from ma- 
terial religion to those which are spiritual, 
frdm nature to the Deity, 

The French nation, certainly the most 
cultivated of all that are derived from Latin 
^MTigin, indines towards classic poetry imi- 
tBtJbd fromi the Greeks and Romans. The 
£nglish, the most illustrious of the Germa- 
nic nations, is more attached to that which 
owes its birth to chivalry and romance ; 
and it prides itself on the admirable com« 
positions of this sort which it possesses. I 
will not in this place, examine which of 
these two kinds of poetry deserves the pre<> 
ference; it is sufficient to show, that the 

Toi. u X„ 
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diversities 6f taste on this subject do not 
merely spring from accidental causes^ but 
are derived also from the primitive sources 
of imagination and thought 

There is a kind of simplicity both in the 
epic poems and tragedies of the' ancients ; 
because at that time men were completely 
the children of nature, and believed them^^ 
selves controlled by fate^ as absolutely as 
nature herself is controlled by necessity* 
Man, reflecting but little, bor^ the impi*es«- 
siotis of his soul on his countenance; even 
conscience, was represented by external ob- 
jects, and the torch of the Furies shook the 
horrors of remorse over the head of the 
guilty. In ancient times men attended to 
events alone, but among the moderns cha- 
racter is of greater importance; and that 
uneasy reflection, which, like the vulture 
of Prometheus, often internally devours us, 
would have bqen folly, amidst circumstances 
and relations so clear and decided, as they 
existed in the civil and social state of the 
anqients. 

V When the art , of sculpture began in 
Greece, single statues alone were formed; 
groapes were . conjpojjed at a later period. 
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It might be said with equal truth, that 
tl>ere were no groupes in any art; objects 
were r^preserited in succession, as in bas- 
reliefs, without combination, without com- 
plication of any kind. Man personified na- 
Uife; nymphs inhabited the waters, hama- 
dryads the forests : but nature, in turn, pos- 
sessed herself of ;man; and it might be said, 
he resembled the torrent, the thunderbolt, 
the volcano, so wholly did he act from in- 
voluntary impulse, and so insufficient was 
reflection in any respect, to alter the mo- 
tives or the consequences of hjs actions. 
The ancients, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, possessed a corporeal soul, and its 
emotions were all strong, decided, and con- 
sistent: it is not the same with the human 
heart as it is developed by Christianity ; 
from the repentance it so strongly enjoins, 
the moderns have derived a constant habit 
of self-reflection. 

. But in order to manifest this kind of in- 
ternal existence, a great variety of outward 
facts and circumstances must displays under 
every form, the innumerable shades and 
gradations of that which is passing in the 
ppul. , If in our days the fine arts were 

x2 
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conWd to the simplicity of the Ancientaif 
\re sBould never attain that primitive 
strength which distinguishes thenl> and wcf 
should lose those intimate ^nd multiplied 
emotions of which our souls are susceptible^ 
Simplicity in the arts would^ among tho 
moderns, easily degenerate into coldnes^ 
and abstraction, while that of the ancients 
Was full of life and animation. Honour and 
love, valour and pity, were the sentiment* 
ivhich distinguished the Christianity of chi- 
valrous ages ; and those dispositions of the 
soul could only be displayed by dangers^ 
exploits, love, misfortunes, that romantic 
interest, in short, by which pictures are in* 
cessantly varied. The sources ffom which 
art derives its effect are then very diffelent 
ki classic poetry and in that of romance ; in 
one it is fate which reigns, in the other it 
IS providence. Fate counts the sentiments 
of men as nothing ; but Providence judges 
©f actions according to those sentiments. 
Poetry must necessarily create a world of 
a very different nature, w^hen its object is 
to paint the work of destiny,, which is both- 
blind and deaf, maintaining an endless con- 
test 4rith mankind ; and when it attempts . 
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to describe that intelligent order, over ivliicb 
tbe Supreme Being continually pre$ide$; 
that Being whom our hearts suppHc^ttej and 
who mercifully answers their petitions ! 

The poetry of the paga,n world was ne- 
^ssariiy as simple and well deiined ^s th$ 
objects of nature ; while that of Chri^ianity 
requires the various colours of the rainbow 
Ito preserve it from being \o9t in the cloUds« 
The poetry of the ancients is more pure 
as an art; that of the moderns more readily 
calls forth our tears. But our present obf- 
ject is not so much to decide between 
classic and roms^ntic poetry properly so 
called, as between tlie imitation of the one 
and the inspiration of the other. The li^ 
terature of the ancients is, among the nid* 
dems, a transplanted literature ; that^of chir 
valry and romance ns indigenous, and fiou- 
rishes under the iixfluence of our religion 
and our institutipns* Writei'3 who . are imi- 
tators of the ancients have subjected them^ 
selves to tlie rules of strict taste alone ; for, 
not being able to consult either tbei;* owji 
nature or tlieir own recollections, it is ne- 
cessary for them to conform to th)se laws 
by wliich the che&rd'-ceuvjire.of the aucients 

1 
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may be adapted to our taster though th^ 
circumstances both political and religious; 
which gave birth to those chefs*df-oeuvre> 
are all entirely changed. But the poetry 
written in imitation of the ancients, how- 
ever perfect in its kind, is seldom popular^ 
because, in our days, it has no connection 
whatever with our national feeling^. 
. The French, being the most classical of 
all modern poetry, is of all others least cal- 
culated to become familiai> among the lower 
orders of the people- The stanzas of Tasso 
-^.are sung by the gondoUers of Venice : the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, of > all ranks, 
know by heart the verses of Calderon.and 
-Camoens. 1 Shakspear is as much admired 
•by the populace in England as by those of 
a higher class*- The poems of Goethe and 
Bii?ger are set to music, and repeated from 
ihe banks of < the Rhine to the shores of 
tiie Baltic. Our French poets are admired 
wherever there are cultivated minds, either 
in our own nation, or in the i^est of Eu- 
rope; but they are quite unknown to the 
common people, and even to the class of ci- 
tizens in our towns, because the arts, in 
f ranee,. are not| as elsewhere, -natives oif the 
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very coualry in which their beauties are 
ctisplayed. 

Some Frenc^h critics have asserted that 
Gennan hterature k still in its infancy ; 
this opinion is entirely false : men who are 
best skilled in the knowledge of languages, 
and the works of the ancients, are certainly 
not ignorant of the defects and advantages 
attached to the species of literature which 
they either adopt or reject ; but their cha- 
racter, their habits, and their modes of rea- 
soning, have led them to prefer that which 
is founded on the recollection of chivalry, 
on the wonders of the middle ages, to that 
which has for its basis the mythology of 
the Greeks. The literature of romance is 
alone capable of farther improvement, be*^ 
cause, being rooted in our own soil, that 
alone can continue to grow and acquire 
fresh life: it expresses our religion; it re- 
cals our history; its origin is ancient, al- 
though not of classical antiquity. Classic 
poetry, before it comes home to us, must 
pass through our recollections of paganism : 
that of the Germans is the Christian aera 
of the fine arts; it employs our personal 
impressions to excite strong and vivid emo- 
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tions; the genius by which it is impmd 
addresses itself immediately to our hearts^ 
9nd seetns to call forth the spirit of our &wn 
lives, of all phantoms at cmce the most pov^ 
erfui aiid the most terrible^ 
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CHAPTER XII, 
Of Germm Poem. 



W^<iit th^ ▼Jurious reflectiom contained in 
the preceding chapter, I think we must 
tx>nclude that there is scarcely any classic 
poetry iri Germany, whether we consider it 
as imitated from the ancients, or whether by 
the wOixl classic we merely understand the 
highest degree of perfection. Tlie fruitfol 
imagination of the iSermans leads them to 
produce, rather than to cxDrrect ; and there- 
fore it would be very difficult to quote in 
their literature any writings generally ac- 
Icnowledged as models. Their language is 
not fixed ; taste changes with every new 
production of men of genius i all is progress- 
ive, all .goes on, and the stationary paint of 
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perfection is not yet attained; but is this 
an evil ? In all those nations which have flat-» 
tered themselves with having reached it, the 
symptoms of decay have been almost imme-- 
diately perceived, and imitators have sue* 
ceeded classical writers, as if for the purpose 
of disgusting us with their writings. 

In Germany there gfe 9^ ,maisy poets as in 
Italy; the multitude of attempts, of whatever 
kind they may be, indicates the natural dis* 
position of a nation. ' When a love of the 
arts is universal in it, the mind naturally 
takes a directic^n towards poetry, as ejlsfwher^ 
towards . politics,^ or .{nerc^ntile iqti^rests^ 
Among the Greeks tjiere was: a ) crowd of 
poets; and. nothing is more, favourable to 
genius than the being surrounded with a great 
number of men who fqllow the same qireer« 
Artists are indulgent, when judging of faults, 
because the difficulties of an art are known 
to them; but they exact much before they 
bestow approbation ; grea^ beauties and new 
beauties must be produced^ before any work 
of art can in tbtir eye^- eq^iaj the c^£s*d'-* 
CBuyre whichiepntinually,ppcupy theif*thoughtSr 
The Gern^ans write; ex^^wpore^ if we may 
go expre^,p^it> and Ih^jgfiwt ffiwrUity 'is th^ 
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true sign of genius for the fine arts ; forj 
like the flowers of the south, they ought to 
bloom without culture : labour improves 
them; but imagination is abundant, when a 
liberal nature has imparted it to man. It is 
impossible to mention all the German poets 
who would deserve a separate eulogy ; I will 
confine myself merely to the consideration, 
and that in a general manner, of the three 
schools which I have already distinguished 
when I pointed out the historical progress of 
German literature^ 

Wieland in his tales has. imitated Voltaire^ 
and often Lucian also, who, in a philosophir 
ical point of view, might be called the Vol- 
taire of untiquity ; sometimes too, he has 
imitated Ariosto, and unfortunately also Cr6r 
billon. He has rendered several tales of chi- 
valry into verse; namely, Gandalin, Giron 
le Courtois, Oberon, &c, in which there is 
more sensibility than in Ariosto, but always 
less of grace and gaiety. The German doqs 
not glide over all subjects with the ease aqd 
lightness of the Italian ; and the pleasantriejs 
suitable to a language so overcharged with 
consonants, are those connected with the art 
of strongly characterizing a subject, rath^ 
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than of indicating it imperfectly. Idris and 
the New Aniadis are fairy tales, in which at 
every page the virtue of women is the subject 
of those everlasting pleatsantries which cease 
to be immoral becaase they have become 
tiresome. Wieland's tales of chivalry appiear 
to me much superior to fats poems imitated 
from the Greek, Musarion, Endymion^ Qa* 
nymede, the Judgment of Paf is, &c. Tales of 
chivalry ^re national in.Germany. Tlie na« 
tioral g^us of the language, and of its poets, 
IS well adapted to the art of painting the 
exploits and tb^ loves of those knights and 
iieroinee, whose sentiiuents were at the ^me 
time «o strong and so simple, so benevolent 
and m rdefeermtned ; but m attempting to 
*wiite modern grace with Qrecian subjects, 
Wieland has nec^sarily rendered them af- 
fected. Those w^ho endeavour to modify 
ancient taste by that of the moden^^ or mo-r 
dern taste by that of tlie ancients, are almost 
always so. To be secure from thi? danger» 
we must treat each of these subjects entirely 
according to its own nature. 

Oberon passes in Germany almost for an 
-^epic poem. It is founded on a tale of French 
-chivalry, Huon de fiourdeaux^ of which 
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de Tressan has given us an abstract ; and 
Oberon the Genius, with Titauia the Fairy, 
just such as Shakspeav has described them 
in his play of the Midsummer Night's 

Dream/' constitute the mythology of the ' 
poem. The subject is given by our old ro-* 
mantic writers; but we cannot too much 
admire the poetry with which Wieland has 
enriched it. Pleasantry drawn frOm the . 
marvellous is there haiidled with much grace 
and originality. Huon is sent into Palestiifie» 
in consequence df various adventures, to ask 
the daughter of the Sultan in marriage; and 
when the gravest personages^ who oppose that 
marriage, are all set dancing, at the sound of 
the singular horn which he possesses, we are 
never tired by the skilful repetition of the 
comic effect it produces ; and the better the 
poet has described the pedantic gravity of the 
imans and visiers at tl>e court of the Sultan^' 
the more his readers are amused by their 
involuntary dance. When Oberon carries the 
two lovers through the air in a winged car, 
the terror of that prodigy is dissipated by 
the security with which love inspires tbeur^ 
In vain,'* says the poet, earth disap* 
pears to their sight j in vain night coversr 
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" the atmosphere with her dark wings ; a 
heavenly Hght beams in their tender glances ; 
" their souls mutually reflect each other ; 

night is no longer night ; elysium surrounds 
" them; the sun enlightens the recesses! of 
their hearts, and love every moment shews 
them objects, always new and always de* 
" lightful/' Sensibility is not in general much 
connected with the marvellous : there is 
something so serious in the affections of the 
soul, that we like not to see theih drawn 
forth with the sports( of the imagination; 
but Wieland has the art of uniting fantastic 
fictions with true sentiments, in a manner 
peculiar to himself. 

The baptism of the Sultan's daughter, 
who becomes a Christian in order to raaiTy 
Huon, is also a most beautiful passage : to 
change one's religion for the sake of love is 
a little profane ; but Christianity is so truly 
the religion of the heart, that to love with 
devotion and purity is already to be a 
convert. Oberon has made the young peo- 
ple promise not to. give themselves up to 
each other, till their arrival in Rome : they 
are together in the same ship, and, separat- 
ed from the world, love induces them to 
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violate their vow*. The tempest is then let 
loose, the winds blow, the billows roar, and 
the. sails are toxn; tlie masts are destroyed 
by the thunderbolt; the passengers bewail 
themselves, the sailors cry for help: at 
length the vessel splits, the wayes threaten 
to swallo>i(r them up, and the pres^ence pf 
death can scarcely take from the young 
couple their sei^ of earthly happiness. 
They are precipitated . in the ocean : an in- 
visible power preserves and lands them on 
a ctesert island, where th^ find; a hermit^ 
whom religion and misfortunes have led to 
that retreat. 

Amanda, espoused to Huon, aftei" many 
^difficulties, brings a son into the world ; and 
nothing , can be more delightful than thi^ 
•picture of maternal tenderness in the desert: 
the new being who comes to animate their 
solitude, the uncertain Iqok, the wandering 
glance of infancy, which the passionate ten- 
derness of the mother endeavours to fix on 
herself, all is full of sentiment and of truth: 
.The trials to which the married pair are 
subjected by Oberon and Titania are con- 
tinued ; but in the conclusion their con- 
stancy is rewar^^d. Although this poem is 
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cfiiSfuse^ it is impossible nofc to eonsii^r it 
as a charming work, and if il were well 
translated into Frencii verse, it would cer« 
tainly be thougiit so. 

There have been poets, both before and 
since Wieland, who have attempted to write 
in the French and Italian manner ; but what 
they have done scarcely deserves to be mem 
tioned : and if German literature bad not 
assumed a peculiar character, it certainly 
would not form ati epoch iq . the history of 
the fine aKs. That of poetry must in 6er* 
many be fixed at the time when the Mes^ 
siah of Klopstock made its appearance. 

The hero of that poem, according to our 
mortal language, inspires admiration and 
pity in the same degree, without either of 
these sentiments being weakened by the 
other. A generous poet^ said, in speak-* 
ing of Louis XVI. 

Jamais tant de rtspect n'admit taot d« yitxt.*' 

This verse, so affecting and so delicate, 
might serve to express the tender emotions 
Ire experience in reading Klopstock's Mcs- 
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afek * Tlite sabjeat it 13, wilhout daobti 
T&rti}r superior to all the invjsntiom of g€H 
Dius; a great deal however is requisite to 
display with so much sensibiUty the human 
m the divine, and with so muoh force the 
divide, in the inortal> nature^ Much tatenfc 
is also required: to excite ibterast and anxiety^ 
in the recita) of an event, previously deter-*, 
mined . by .an all-powerful WiU, Klopstacfc 
has, with great art, at oncie united all tha^ 
terror, and that hope which the fatality ol 
^ .aneieata and the providence of Chris^ 
tians cm jointly inspire, 

I ha^ve ahready spoken of the character of 
Abbadoua, the repentant denoton who seeks? 
to do ^od to nian: a devouring remoirse} 
attaches; itscAf to his inmiortal nature; hisr 
]Qegret has heaven itself foi** its ol^et, thai 
heaven which he has known, those celestial 
s]^eres which were his babitatioB. What a. 
siti^tion is this return towards virtue, whea 
the decree is irrevocable: to complete the 
torments of Hell, nothing is wanting, bat to 
ip^ke it the abode of a soul again awakene^^ 
to sensibility ! Our religion is not fanai^ 
liarized to us in poetry ; and among modern 
poets Klopstock , 1ms known best h»w to 
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personify the spirituality of Christianity^ by 
situations and pictures the most analogous 
to its nature. 

There is but one episode which has love 
for its object in all the work ; and this love 
subsists between two persons who have been 
raised from the dead, Cidli and Semida : 
Jesus Christ has restored them both to life, 
and they love each other with an affection 
pure and celestia.1 as their new existence; 
they no longer consider themselves as sub- 
ject to death ; they hope to pass together 
from earth to heaven, and that neither of 
them will experience the anguish of ap- 
proaching separation. What an a^ecting 
conception does such a love present to us 
in a religious poem 1 A love which could 
alone harmonize with the general tenour of 
the. work. It must nevertheless be owhed, 
that from a subject so continually and so 
highly exalted there results a little mono- 
tony ; the soul is fatigued by too much 
contemplation t and the Author seems some-- 
times to require readers already risen from, 
, the grave, like Cidli and Semida. 

This defect might, it seems to me, have 
been avoided, without introducing any thing 
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profkne in the Messiah : it would perhapsr 
have been better, to have taken the whole 
life of Jesus Christ for the subject of the 
poem, than to begin at the moment when 
his enemies demand his death. The colours 
of the east might with more art have been 
employed to paint Syria, and to character- 
ize in a strong manner the state of the hu- 
man race under the empire of Rome, There 
is too much discourse, and too many long 
conversations in the Messiah ; eloquence 
itself is less striking to the imagination, 
than a situation, a character, a picture 
which leaves us something to guess at. The 
Logos, or the Divine Word, existed before 
the creation of the world ; but with poets 
the creation ought to precede the Word. 

Klopstock has also been reproached with 
not having sufficiently varied the portraits 
of his angels. It is true, that in perfection 
it is difficult to point out variety, and that 
in general men are characterized by defects 
alone : some distinguishing traits, however, 
might have been given to this great pic- 
ture ; but above all, as it appears to me, , 
ten cantos should not have been added to 
that which terminates the principal action, 

t5 
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which is the ^e^th qf our Saviour. These 
t^Q paotos uiidoub(ec)ly coptain miiph ly- 
rical l)eauty; but wh^i a wqr^, of whaf-^ 
eii^i^r kipd, ^xcite^ flrfipiatic hitere$t^ it qifght 
tp conclude whenever th^t intefest ceases. 
Reflections aqd ^entiments^ wbiph we should 
read elsewb^^ with the greatest ple^isure, 
are inost frequently tiresome when » more 
lively emotion h^ precec|ed ^hem- We c(mx- 
sid^r booths, nearly as yfe sbo\ild copsider 
men: and yfp always ex^ct from theian 
wfc(at they have ac^ustqf)^ us, tp expect. 
Throughout all Klojgstqcks worJ^ we p^t* 
ceive a inind highly eleys^ted an4 sensHiv^ ; 
nevertheless;^ the iqpipressipiis which it ^n^-- 
cites are too uniform^ funeral id^$ are 
too nf^meirou^. Lif^ goies on, pply because 
^e ^rget death ; an^ it is for th^^t rea^n,. 
>iritliay.t doubt, that we shudder whenever 
^l)e pf dfftth recurs to us. In the 

Messiah, as well as in Young's Ni^tr 
thoughts we are too often brougbt back to^ 
the tomb : the arts wouM be entirely at an 
end^ if we were always s^bsorbed in that 
species pf meditation; for w^ require a 
yery energetic sentiment pf exis^n^^e, to 
eii^ble us^ tp look on th^ vp^rld^ with th/t 
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Animation of poetry. The Pagans, in their 
poems,, as well as on the bas-reliefs of their 
^pulchres, always represented varied picr 
lure^, and thus made even of ^eattb an 
action of life ; but the profound and uncen- 
tain thoughts which accompany the Chris- 
tiah inf his last moments, afre nffore con^ 
nected with the emotiohs of tht heart thj<ft 
with the lively colours of the imagination. : 
Klopskock hais composed religious and 
patriotic odes, with many other elegatit pro^- 
ductions oh various subjects. In his Reli- 
gious odes, he knows how to invest un- 
bounded ideas with visible imagery ; but 
sotaietirties, this sort of poetry i^ lost in the 
immeasurable spac€ #hich it attempts to 
embrace. 

It is difficuft to qiJbte any particular, 
ver^s in^ his reHgiolis odes which may bs 
repeated as detached sentences. The beaaty 
of his poetry consists in the general im- 
pression which it produces. Should we ask 
the man who contempltrtes the sea, thaJt 
fmmense body of waters, which is always 
in motion yet always inexhaustible ; whtoh 
se^itas* to give ah idea of all periods Of time 
at once, of all its successions become si- 
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multaneoiis; should we ask him, while wave 
follows wave, to count the pleasures he ex- 
periences while ruminating on their pro- 
gress ? It is the same with religious medi- 
tations embellished by poetry ; they , are 
worthy of admiration if they inspire new 
aeal to attain higher degrees of perfection, 
if we feel ourselves the better for having 
indulged in them: and this is the criterion 
by which we should form our judgment of 
this species of composition. 

Amongst the odes of Klopstock, those 
written on the French revolution scarcely . 
deseive to be mentioned : the present mo- 
ment has no inspiration for the poet ; he 
must place himself at a distance from the 
age in which he lives, in order either to 
judge or to describe it well : but the efforts 
made by Klopstock to revive patriotism 
amongst the Germans are highly honourable 
to him. From the poetry composed with 
this laudable intention, I will endeavour to 
give his song of the Bards after the death 
of Hermann, called by the Romans Armi- 
nius : he was assassinated by the Princes of 
Germany, who were jealous of his success 
and of bis power. 
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Hermann^ sung hy the Bards, PTerdomar, 
Kerdingf and Darmond. 

" W. On this rock covered with aged 
moss, let us seat ourselves, O bards ! and 
together sing the funeral hymn. Let none 
approach more near, let none behold be- 
** neath these branches the spot where lies 
" the noblest of our country's sons. 

There he lies, extended in his blood ; 
he, the secret terror of the Romans, even 
" when with warlike dances, and songs of 
triumph, they led his Thusnelda captive! 
" No, look not on him ! who can behold 
" him without tears? and from the lyre no 
" plaintive sound should flow ; it should 
" burst forth in strains of praise to his 
immortal spirit. 

" K. My head still bears the golden locks 
" of youth : this day beheld me first gird on 
" the sword, first saw these hands armed 

with the lance and lyre. How then can I 

sing Hermann ? 

" Expect not too much from youth, O 
*^ fathers! I will wipe with my golden locks 
the tears which bathe my cheeks, before 
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I attempt to sing the greatest of the sons 

" of Mati^u^ 

D. j^ikJ I a^lso, I »hed tears ; but they 
are tears of rage. No, I will not restrain 
them : flow, burning tcfirs, tear^ of fury! ye 
are not silent, ye call down vengeance on 

" perfidious warriors. O niy friends! hear 
my terrible malediction : may no traitor to 
his country, may no assassin of the hero die 

" in battle ! 
" W. Seest thou the torrent that springs 

^' from the mountain and precipitates it$eif 
on these rocks ? In its impetuous course it 
rolls down the uprooted pine ; it oomes, it 
comes to form the funeral pile of Hermann. 

*VThe hero will soon be dust; soon will he. 
repose in his tomb of elay ; but on that 

" sacred dust may the sword be placed^ on 

" which he vowed destruction to the con- 
queror. . - 

" Stay awhile, O spirit of the dead 1 before 
thou rejoinest thy father Stegnaar. Q stay 
awhilej at>d behold how full of thee are the 
hearts of thy people. 

K. Tell not, O tell not Thusnelcfei that 

* Mana, onp of the tutelary heroes of the Germanic 
Empire, 
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her Heniiaun is here, that be lies bleed- 
" ing; say not to that noble voman^ to 
that despaing niother, that the fatlier of 
her Thumeliko has ceased to live, 
•^ Whoever could speak it to lier, who 
loaded with fettei^ has already walked 
bejfore the fDrmidable car of the proud 
conqueror ; whoever could speak it to that 
wibappy beings he mu^ have the heart of 
Roman. 

•* D. l^nbappy daughter, to what ta^thet 
owest thou thy being ? Segestes,* a traitor, 
^^ who in obscurity sliarpened the lK>fflictdal 
steei. Oh! curse him not. H^laf has 
already marked him with her seal. 
. W. Let not the crime of Segestes sulfy 
ow soiags ; rather may eternal oblivion 
extend its^ heavy wings over his ashes : the 
chords of the lyre, which^ resound at the 
name of Hermann, would be profened, if 
their vibrations accused the criminal. Her- 
^taarni! Hermann! thou, the fovourit6 of 
Hf»bte hearts, the Wavest of the brave, the 
" saviour of thy country, in chorus our 

^ Author of the conspiracy in wUfebHeitkittan peiisfadA 
t Hela, the goddess of hell. 
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bards repeat thy praises, to the gloomy 
" echoes of our mysterious forests. 

Oh! battle of Winfeld!* bloody sister 
to the victory of Cannas ! I have beheld 
thee with scattered locks: an eye of fire 
and ensanguined hands appear amidst the 
harps of Walhalla ; in vain the son of 
Drusus, to efface all traces of thy steps, 
would hide the whitened bones of the con- 
quered in the valley of death. We have 
not suffered it; we have destroyed their 
tombs, that their scattered remains may 
serve as a testimony to that great day : at 
the vernal feast, from age to age, they 
" shall hear the joyful cries of the conque- 
" rors. 

" More companions in death would our 
" Hero have given to Varus ; already, but 
for the jealous delay of the princes, had 
" Cacina rejoined his chief. 

"A thought, more noble yet, filled Her- 
mann's ardent soul : at midnight, near the 
altar of Thor,t in the midst of the sacri^ 

* The name given by the Gennans to the battle whicfc 
they g^ned against Varus, 
t The god of war. 
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fices, in secret, to himself he said, I 
" will do it. 

This great design followed him even to 
" your games, when the warlike youth form 
*^ the dance, leap over the naked sword, and 

animate their pleasures with danger. 

The pilot, conqueror of the storm, re- 
*^ lates, that in a distant isle* the burning 

mountain, long before it bursts, announces 

by black clouds of smoke the flame and 
" terrible rocks that are about to issue from 

its bosom : thus the early battles of Her- 
" mann presaged to us, tliat he would one 

day traverse the Alps and descend into the 

plain of Rome. 

" Tliere the hero would have perished, or 
" ascended to the Capitol, and near the throne 
" of Jupiter, who in his hand hblds the 

balance of the Fates, have interrogated 
" Tiberius and the shades of his ancestors oa 
" the justice of their wars. 

But to accomplish his bold design, it 

behoved him to bear among all the princes 
" the sword of the chief of battles ; then did 

his rivals conspire his death, and now he 
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lives no longer, l>e, ithose heart conceived 
the grand and patriotic thought. 

D. Ho I Hhh, goddess of vengeance ! 
hast thoQ gathered my falling tears ? hast 
thou heard my furious accents ? 

K. Behold, in Walhalfci, under the 
sacred shades, in the midst of heroes, the 
palm of victory in his hand, Siegmar ad* 

" vances to receive bis Hermann : the old 
man, restored to youth, salutes the young 
hero ; but a cloud of melancholy obscures 
bis reception ; for now Hermann will not 

** go— he cannot go — to the Capitol to inter*^ 
rogate Tiberius before the tribunal of thtt 

« Gods." 

There are several' other poems of Ktop- 
stdck in which, as well as in thi^, be recalht 
to the Germans the noble deeds of their an- 
cesftors; but those recollections have scarcely 
my connection with the present state of their 
nation. We perceive in these poems, a vagutf 
sort of enthusiasm, a desii^e which cannot 
obtain its objeqt ; aftd the slightest natiotia! 
song of a free people causes a trufer emotion. 
Scarcely any traces of the ancient history of 
the Germans are now remaining, and that of 
modern times is tcio much divided, and too 
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confuBedj to be capable of producing popular 
sentiments ; it ia in their hearts alone that 
the Germany must discover tlie source of 
truly p6i.t;riotic poetry. 

Klopstock frequently treats subjects of a 
less serious nature in a very graceful maimer ; 
and this grace is derived from imagination 
and sensibility; for in his poetry tliere ia 
Bot much of what we call wit» which indeed 
would npt suit the lyric character. In his 
Ode to the ^Nightingale be has given novelty 
to a wofu^Qut subject^ by imparting to the 
bird Sentiments so tender yet so animated, 
both on nature cukI pn man» that it seans 
like a, winged mediator carrying from one to 
the other the tribute of its love and praise* 
A|> Ode on Rhenish Wine is very original : the 
brinks of the Rhine form a truly national 
i$a0ge fpr the Germana ; they have nothing 
in aU their cojuntry superior to it. Vines grow 
in th^ sanie places that have given tttrth to so 
m9fiy warlike actions^; and wioe a hundred 
yfars old, tlie contemporary of more glorious 
day<a> s^ngis still to reikaia the generous warmth 
of former times^ 

Klopstock has not only drawn from Chris-- 
ti%oity the greateat beauties bf his. religious 
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iaorks, but as it was his wish thbt the litera- 
ture of his country should be entirely inde- 
pendent of that of the ancients, he has endea- 
voured to give to German poetry a perfectly 
new mythology borrowed from the Scandina- 
vians. Sometimes he uses it in rather too 
learned a manner, but at others he applied 
it very happily ; and his imagination seems to 
feel the relations which subsist between the 
gods of the north, and the aspect of the 
country over which they presided* 

There is a very charming ode of his entitled, 
The Art of Tialf, in other words. The Art of 
Skaiting, invented it is said by the Giant 
Tialf* He describes a young and beautiful 
female clothed in furs, and placed on a sledge 
formed like a car ; the young people who sur- 
round it, by a slight push, drive it forwards 
with the rapidity of lightning. They choose 
for its path the frozen torrent, which during 
the winter ofiers the safest road. The locks 
of the young men are strewed over with 
shining particles of frost ; the girls who follow 
the sledge £aisten to their feet little wings of 
steel, which in a moment carry them to a con- 
siderable distance ; the song of the bards ac- 
companies this northern dance : the gay pro- 
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cession passes under elms covered with flowers 
of snow; the ice cracks under their feet, a 
momentary terror disturbs their enjoyment; 
but soon shouts of joy, and the violence of 
the exercise preserving that heat in the blood 
of which the cold air would otherwise deprive 
it, in short, the contest with the climate re- 
vives their spirits; and at the end of their 
course they reach a large illuminated hall, 
where a good fire, with a feast and ball, offer 
to their acceptance easy pleasures, instead of 
those which they had gained from their strug- 
gle with the rigours of nature. 

The Ode on Departed Friends, addressed to 
Ebert, also deserves to be mentioned. Klop- 
stock is less happy when he writfes on the 
subject of love ; like Dorat he addressed 
verses to his future mistress," and his Muse 
was not inspired by so farfetched a subject; to 
sport with sentiment we should not have suf- 
fered from it, and when the attempt is made 
by a serious person, a secret constraint always 
prevents him from appearing natural. We 
must reckon as belonging to the school of 
Klopstock, not as his disciples but as.members 
of his poetical fraternity, the great Haller, 
who cannot be mentioned without respect. 
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Gessner, and several others^ who approached 
the English character with resjpect to truth of 
sentiment, and yet did not bear the truly 
characteristic stamp of German literature. 

Klopstock himself did not entirely succeed 
in presenting to Germany an epic poem at 
once sublime and popular, as a work of that 
sort ought to be. Voss's translation of the 
Iliad and Odyssey made Homer as much 
known as a sketched copy can render a ^uished 
original ; , every epithet is preserved, every 
word is in its proper place, and the impres- 
sion made by tlie whole is forcible, although 
we do not find in the German all th0 charms 
ef the Greek, which was the finest language 
of the south. The men of literature in Ger- 
many, who seize with avidity every new kind 
of writing, endeavoured to compose poem? 
after the manner of Homer ; and the Odyssey^ 
containing in itself many details of private 
life appeared more easy to imitate than th*- 
Iliad. 

The first essay of this kind was an Idyll ifii 
three cantos by Voss himself, intitled Louisa : 
it is written in hexameters, which are gene* 
rally acknowledged to be admirable ; but the 
pomp of hexameters seems seldom suitable to 

4 
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the extreme naivet6 of the subject. Were it 
not For the pure and religious emotions which 
ammate the poem> we should interest our- 
selves but little in the very quiet marriage of 
the venerable pmtor of Griirmts daughter. 
Homer, always just in the application of his epi- 
thetsj constantly says, in speaking of Minerva, 
" the blue-reyed daughter of Jupiter in the 
same maraier Voss incessantly repeats, the 
" venerable pastor of Griinau," fder ehritmr^ 
dige Pfarrer von Griinau.) But the simpli- 
city of Homer produces so great an effect, 
merely because it forms a noble contrast with 
the dignified grandeur of his hero and of the 
fete which pursues him ; but when the subject 
treated of is merely a country pastor and a 
notable woman, his wife, who marry their 
daughter to the man she loves, its simplicity 
has less merit. In Germany descriptions are 
igreatly admired Hke those in Voss's Louisa 
on the. manner of making coffee,, of lighting a 
pipe, ,&c. ; and those details are given with 
much skill and exactness ; it is a well painted 
Flemish picture : but it appears to me that' 
the common customs of life cannot well be 
introduced into our poems, as they were in 
those of the ancients ; for those customs 

VOL. I. z 
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among us are not poetical, and our civitiza-^ 
tioh has something citizen-like in it. The 
ancients lived almost always in the open air, 
preserving their relations with nature ; and 
their manner of existence was ruraJ, but oeTcr 
vulgar* 

The Germans consider the subject of a 
poem as of little consequence, and believe* 
that every thing consists in the manner of 
treating it. Now this manner can scarcely 
ever be transfused into a foreign langnatge^ and 
yet the general reputation of Europe is not 
to be despised ; besides, the remembrance of 
the most interesting details is soon effaced,, 
when it is not connected with some fiction 
which the imagination can lay hold of. That 
affecting purity which constitutes the prineir 
pal charm of Voss*s poem is most conspi-> 
cuous, as it appears to me, in the nuptial 
benediction of the pastor at the marriage of 
his daughter : addressing himself to her with 
a faltering voice he says, My daughter^ 

may the blessing of God be with thee : 
" amiable and virtuous child, may tlie hless^ 

ing of God accompany thee both on eartb 

and in heaven. I have been young and 
^ now am old ; and in this uncertain life tke 
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" Almighiy has sent rae much joy and much 

^' sorrow. May his holy name be blessed for 

" both ! I shall soon, without regret, lay 
my aged head in the tomb of my fathers, 
for my daughter is happy ; she is so because 

" she knows that our souls are equally the 
care of our Heavenly Father in sorrow as in 
joy. What can be more affecting than the 
sight of this young and beautiful bride ! 

*^ In tlie simplicity \>i her heart, slie leans on 
the arm of the fi^end who is to conduct 
her through the path of life; it is with him 
that in a holy union she will partake of 
happiness and of misfortune: it is she who, 
if it be the will of God, will wipe the last 

" cold sweat from the forehead of her dying 
husband. My soul was also filled with 
presentiments when, on my wedding day, I 
brought my timid companion to this place : 
happy, but serious, I showed her at a dis- 
tance the extent of our fields, the tower of 

" the church, and the pastor's house, in which 
we have experienced so much good and so 

" much evil. My only child ! for thou alone 

*^ remainest, tlie others whom God had given 
to me sleep below under the church-yard 

*'furf; my only child, thou goest, following 

Z 2 
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the path which led me hither* The cham* 
her of my daughter will be deserted, hcc 
place at our table will be no longer occu- 
pied ; in vain shall I listen to hear her.foot- 
stepSj the sound of her voice. Yes, when 
thy husband takes thee far from me, sobs 
will escape me, and my eyes bathed in tears 
will long follow thee ; for I am a man and 
a father, and I love with tenderness this 
" daughter who also loves me sincerely., Bat 
" K)Qn restraining my fears, I shall lift to 
heaven ray'supplicating hands, and. prosti'ate 
myself before the divine will which has 
commanded the wife to leave her father and 
mother and follow her husband. Depart 
" then in peace, my child; forsake thy family 
" and thy father's house ; foljlow the young 
" man who henceforth miisj supply to thee 
the place of those who gave thee birth ; be 
^\ in thy house like a fruitful vine, surround 
" thy table with noble branches. A religions 
marriage is the purest of all earthly feli- 
" city 5 but if the Lord found not the edificQ» 
" how vain are the labours of man ! 

This is true simplicity, that of the soul; 
that which is equally suitable to the monarch 
and to his people^ to the poor and to the 
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rich, in short,' to all the creatures of God. 
We are soon tired of descriptive poetry when 
it is applied to objects which have nothing 
great in themselves ; but sentiments descend 
to us from heaven, and however humble be 
the atode which is penetrated with their 
rays, those rays lose nothing of their original 
beauty. 

From the extreme admiration which Goethe 
has acquired in Germany, his Hermann and 
Dorothea has obtained the name of an epic 
poem; and one of the most intelligent men 
of that or any other country, M. de Hum- 
boldt, the brother of the cekbrated traveller, 
has composed a work on this subject which 
contains several very philosophical and strik- 
ing observations. Hermann and Dorothea is 
translated both into French and English, but 
we cannot in a translation have any idea of 
the charming effect produced by the original : 
from the first verse to the last it excites a 
tender emotion, and there is also, in its mi- 
nutest details, a natural dignity which would 
not be unsuitable to the heroes of Homer. 
Nevertheless it must be acknowledged, that 
the personages and events are of too little 
importance ; the subject is sufficient to keep 
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up the interest when we read it in the priginitl, 
but in a translation that interest is destroyed. 
With respect to epic ppenaSi it appears to me 
allowable to establish a certain literary aristo^ 
cracy : dignity, both of personages and of the 
historical recollections connected with them^ 
can alone raise the imagination to a height 
equal to the composition of that species of 
. poetry. 

An ancient poem of the thirteenth century* 
the Niebelungs, of which I have already 
spoken, seems in its time to have possessed 
all the characters of the true epic. The great 
actions of the hero of northern Germany, 
Sigefroi, assassinated by a king of Burgundy, 
, and the vengeance inflicted on that king in 
the camp of Attila by the followers of Sige-» 
froi, which put an end to the first kingdom 
of Burgundy, are the subject of the work. 
An epic poem is scarcely ever the work of 
Qne man; ages if we may be allowed the 
expression, must labour to perfect it ; patriot 
tism, religion, in short, the whole existence 
pf a nation cannot be brought into action^ 
but by some of those singularly great events 
which are not created by the poet, but which 
appear to him in greater magnitude seeu 
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through the obscurity of time: the person- 
ages of an epic poem ought to represent 
the primitive character of their nation. 
We should discover in them that incorrup- 
tible mould from which all history derives 
its origin. 

The pride and boast of Germany were 
its ancient chivalry, its strength, its loyalty, 
the union of goodness and simplicity . for 
which it it was famed,- and that northern 
roughness which was, however, connected 
with the most exalted sensibility. We also 
admire that Christianity which is grafted 
on the Scandinavian mythology, that un«- 
tamed honour rendered pure and sacred 
by faith, that respect for women which 
became still more striking from the protec- 
tection it afforded to the weak, that un- 
daunted contempt of death, that warlike 
paradise which has now given place to the 
most humane of all religions. S,uch are the 
elements of an epic poem in Germany, of 
which genius should avail itself, and, with 
the art of Medea, bestow new vital powers 
on ancient recollections. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Of German Poetry. 



The detached pieces of poetry, among the 
Germans, are, it appears to me, still more 
remarkable than their poems, and it is par- 
ticularly on that species of writing that the 
stamp of originality is impressed: it is also 
true that the authors who have written most 
in this manner, Goethe, Schiller, Biirger, &c. 
are of the modern school, which alone bears 
a truly national character. Goethe has most 
imagination, and Schiller most sensibility; 
but Burger is more generally admired than 
either. 

By successively examining some poetical 
pieces of each of these authors, we shall 
the better bje able to forni an idea of the 
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qualities which distinguish them. The pro- 
ductions of Schiller bear some analogy to 
the French taste, yet we do not find iu 
fais detached poems any thing that resembles 
the fugitive pieces of Voltaire ; that ele- 
gance of conversation and almost of man- 
ners, transfused into French poetry, belongs to 
France alone ; and Voltaire, in point of .grace- 
fulness, was the first of French writers. It 
would be interesting to compare Schiller's 
stanzas on the loss of youth, entitled the 
Ideal, with those of Voltaire, banning, 

3i vous voulez que j-aime encore, 
Rendez mpi Tage des i^mpui^^ 3cc« 

We see in the French poet the express 
sion of pleasing regret, which has for. its 
object the pleasures of love and the joys 
of life : the German poet laments the loss 
of that enthusiasm and innocent purity of 
thought, peculiar to early age, and flatters 
himself that his decline of life will still be 
embellished by the charms of poetry and 
of reflection. The stanzas of Schiller do 
not possess that easy and brilliant clearqess 
ivhicli is generally so striking and attrac<» 
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tive; but MTC tnay draw from them conso* 
latioDS which intimately affect the souK 
Schiller never presents^ to us a serious or 
in'ofound reflection without investing it with 
noble images ; he sp^ks to man, as nature 
herself would speak to him ; for nature is 
also contemplative and poetical. To paint 
the idea of time slie brings before us an 
£ver<-ilowing stream ; and lest> through her 
eternal youths we should forget our own 
transient existence, she adorns herself with 
flowers which quickly fade» and strijps the 
trees in autumn of those leaves which 
spring beheld in all their beauty: poetry 
should be the terrestrial nairror of this di- 
vinity, and by colours, sounds, and rhythm, 
reflect all the beauties of the universe. 

Tlie poem entitled the Bell consists of 
two distinct parts: the alternate stanzas 
express the labour which is performed at a 
forge^ and between each of these there 
are charming verses, on the solemn circum^ 
stances and extraordinary events commonly 
announced by the ringing of bells, such as 
birth, marriage, death, fire, insurrection^ 
&C. We may translate into Frefich the fine 
and affecting ima^ which Schiller 4eriv« 
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from these great epochs of human life ; but 
it is impossible properly to imitate the 
strophes in short verse^ and composed of 
words whose rough and quick sound almosf: 
conveys to our ears the repeated blows> and 
rapid steps of the workmen who direct the 
boiling metal. Can a prose translation giv^ 
any just idea of a poem of this sort? It 
IS reading music instead of hearing it ; and 
yet it is easier to conceive the effect 6f 
instruments which are known to us, than 
of the concords and contrasts of a rhythm 
and a language we are ignorant of. Some? 
times the regular shortness of the metre 
gives us an idea of the activity of the workr 
men, the limited but regular force which 
they exert in their principal operations ; and 
sometimes^ iosimediatdy after this harsh and 
strong sound'> we hear the aerial strains of 
enthusiasm and melancholy. 

The originality of this poem is lost, if we 
separate it from the effect of a versification 
skilfully chosen,, where the rhymes answec 
each other like intelli^nt echoes modified 
by thought; and nevertheless, these pic^ 
tureaque efiects of sound would be bold and 
hazardous ittFrendl^ The vulgarity in point; 
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of style, continually threatens iis ; we have 
not, like almost every other nation, two 
languages, that of prose and that of verse ; 
and it is with words as with persons, where- 
ever ranks are confounded familiarity is 
dangerous. Cassandra, another work of 
Schiller's, might' more easily be translated 
into French, although its poetical language 
is extremely bold. At the mbment when 
the festival to celebrate the marriage of 
Polyxena and Achilles is beginning, Cas- 
sandra is seized with a presentiment of the 
misfortunes which will fesult^frbm it; she 
walks sad and melancholy in the grove of 
Apollo, and laments that knowledge of fu- 
turity which troubles all her enjoyments. 
We see in this ode what a misfortune it 
would be to a human being could he pos- 
sess the prescience of a divinity. Is not 
the sorrow of thie prophetess experienced by 
all persons of strpiig passions and, superior 
minds? Schiller has given us a fine moral 
idea under a very poetical form, namely, 
that true genius, that of sentiment, even 
if it escape suflfering from its commerce 
with the world, is frequently the victim of 
its own feelings. Cassandra never marries^ 
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next that she is either insensible or rejected ; 
but her penetrating soul in a moment passes 
the boundaries of life and death, and finds 
repose only in heaven. 

I should never end if I were to mention 
all the poetical pieces of Schiller which 
contain new thoughts and new beauties. He 
has composed a hymn on the departure of 
tlie Greeks after the siege of . Troy, which 
might: be supposed the* production ojT 9 
poet then living, so faithfully has he ad- 
hered to the complexion of thosQ tim^$. I 
shall examine, under the subject of dramal-* 
tic art, the admirable skill with which the! 
Germatis transport themselves into, ages, 
countries, and characters, different {vom their 
own : a superior faculty, without which the 
personages produced on the stage would re- 
se^nble puppets moved by the same wire,- and 
made to speak in the same voice, namely, 
that of the author. Schiller deserves par- 
ticularly to be admired as a dramatic poet : 
Goethp stands unrivalled in the art of com- 
posing elegies, ballads, stanzas, &c. ; his de- 
tached pieces have a very different merit 
from those of Voltaire- The French poet 
has transfused into his verse the spirit of 
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the most brilliant society ; the Cr^rman, 
ft few slight touches, awakens in the soul pro- 
found aiid contemplative impressions. ' 

Goethe is to the highest degree natural 
in this species of composition ; and tK>t only 
tb wheii be speaks from his own impressioi^, 
but even when he transports himself to new* 
climates^ customs^ and situations^ bis poetry 
^ily assimilates itself with foreign coun-* 
tries ; be seizes, with a talent perfectly 
iinique> all that pleases in the national songs 
4f each nation; he becomes^ when h^ 
chooses it, a Greek, an Indian, or a Mor^ 
lachian. We have often mentioned thai 
melancholy arid meditation which cha'rac-« 
terises^ the poets of the north : Goethe, like 
a)l other men of genius, unites in himself 
most astonishing contrast; we find in his 
works many traces of character peculiar to 
the inhabitants of the south ; they are more 
awakened to the pleasures of existence, and 
bare at once a more lively and tranqui! 
enjoyment of nature than those of the north; 
their minds have not less depth, but their 
genius has more vivacity; we find in it a 
certaiil sort of naivet6, which awakens at 
once the remembrance of ancient sim*- 

I 
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pUcity with tbat of the middle ages: it 
is not the naivet6 of innocence, but that of 
strength. We perceive in Goethe's poetical 
compositions, that he disdains the crowd of 
obstacles, crittctsim^ and observations^ which 
may be opposed to him* He follows his 
imagination wherever it leads him» and a cer^ 
tain predominant pride frees him from the 
scruples of self-love- Goethe is in poetry a» 
absolute master of nature, and most admirar» 
ble when he does not finish his pictures ; for 
a4l his sketches contain the germ of a £ne 
fiction, but his finished fictions do not alwajrs 
equally convey the idea of a good sketch. 

In his elegies composed at Rome, we must 
not look for descriptions of Italy ; Goethe 
scarcely does whatever is expected from him^ 
and when there is any thing pompous in an 
idea it displeases him : he wishes to produce 
effect by an untrodden path hitherto unknown 
both to himself and to the reader. His ele^. 
gies describe the effect of Italy on his whole 
existence, that delirium of happiness result-^ 
ing from the influence of a ser^e and beau<* 
tiful sky. He relates his pleasures, even of 
the most common kind, in the manner oi 
Propertius; and from time to time some fine 
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recollections of that city which was once Uie 
mistress of the world give an impulse to the 
imagination, the more lively because it was 
not prepared for it. 

He relates, that he once met in theCampanta 
of Home a young woman suckling her child, 
and seated on the remains of an ancient co-^. 
lumn ; he wished to questipn her on the subject 
of the ruins with which her hut was surround- 
ed : but she was ignorant of every thing con- 
cerning them, wholly devoted to the affections 
which filled her soul ; she loved, and to her 
the present moment was the whole of exist-, 
ence. 

We read in a Greek author, that a young 
girl, skilful in the art of making, nosegays of 
flowers, entered into a contest with her lover, 
Pausias, who knew how to paint th&Q. 
Goethe has composed a clwming idyl on 
that subject. The author of that idyl is 
also the author of Werther. Goethe has. run 
through all the shades and gradations of love, 
from the sentiment which confers grace and. 
tenderness, to that despair which harrows up 
the soul but exalts genius. After having 
made himself a Greek in Pausias, Goethe con- 
ducts us to Asia in a most charming ballad^ 
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calted-the Bayadere. An Indiari deity (Ma- 
hadoch) ' clothes himself in a mortal form, 
in . order * to j udge of the pleasures* and pains 
of men from his own experience. ' He travels 
through Asia, observes both the' gr6at and 
the lower classes of people; and asiotie even- 
ing, on leaving a tbwh, he wai? walking on the 
banks of the Gabgesi he is .stopped by a 
Bayadere, who persnades him to rest himself 
in her babit^ion. There is so much poetry, 
cokii»rs so tnily orieiitkl in his manner , of 
paifiting. the dances of this Bayadere, the 
perfumes and flowers with which slie is sur- 
rounded, that we cannot, frond our own man- 
ners, judge, of a 'picture so. perfectly foreign 
to them# . The Indian deity inspires this err- 
ing female with true love, and touched with 
that return towards -virtue which sincere af*^ 
fection should always inspire^ be resolves t6 
purify; the soul of the Bayadere by the trials 
of misfortune. ' • i 

When she a^rakes, she finds her lover dead 
by' her side: the priests of Brama carry off 
the lifelless body to consume it on the funeral 
pile: the Bayadere endeavours to throw her- 
self on it with him she loves, but- is repulsed 
by the priests, because, not being his wife, she 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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has no ri^t to with. hiin« After hnviig 
felt all the anguish of love and of shaine^ ;she 
throws herself on Uie. pile in spite of the 
Bramins. The god receiires herinhis arms i 
he darts through the flames> and carries the 
abject of his tenderness^ now randisred wortliy 
of his clK>iGe» with him to heaven. 

Zelter^ an original musittian^ has set this 
romance to an air by turm voluptuous and 
solemn^ which suits the words extremely welh 
When we hear it, we thii& ourselves in India^ 
surrounded with all its wonders ; and let it 
not be said that a ballad is too bbort a poen 
to produce such an ^i&ct. The firBt nottes of 
an air> the iinrt verse of a poem^ transports 
the imagination to any distant age or country; 
but if a few words are thus powerful^ a few 
words can also destroy the enchacrtment. 
Magicians fiormerly could perform or prevent 
prodigies by the help of a f&w magical words* 
It is the same with the poet^ he may caU 
up the past^ or make the {meaent appear again^ 
according as the e:q)r€&sians he makes use of 
ai^e, or are not^ conformable to tlie time or 
country which is the snl^ect his verse^ 
according as he observes or neglects local 
coloyring^ and those, little drcun^tances so 
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ingeniously invented, Mrbich, both in fiction 
and redity, exercise the mind in the endea-* 
vour to discover truth where it is not speci-^ 
ficallf pointed out to us. 

Another ballad of Goethe's produces a de-^ 
lightfttl eflEect by the most simple means : it 
is the Fi«lierman/' A poor man, on a sum^ 
Bier's e^ning^ seats himwlf on the bank of a 
river, and, as he throws in his line, contem-» 
piates the clear and limpid tide which gently 
flowft and bathes his naked feet. T!ie nymph 
of tlie stream invites him to plunge himsdl 
into it; sbe describes to him the delightfut 
fresfanesB of the water ^luring the beat of 
flttnmer, the pleewuire which the sun takes in 
eooling itself at nl^ht in the sea,^ the calmness 
of the moon when its rays repose and sleep 
en the bosom of the stream : at length the 
fisberman attracted^ seduced, <irawn on, ad- 
tiaiiees near the.hymph, and for ever disap- 
pea^s. The story on which this ballad is 
founded, is trifting ; but what is delightful in 
lit is» tho art of making us fed the mysteri* 
am power which may proceed from the p4^^ 
nomeoa of nature. It is said there are per-* 
SOBS who discover springs hidden under the 
earth by nervous agitation which they 

2 AS 
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caiise in them : in German poeftry we. often 
think we discover that miraculous sympathy 
between man and the elements. TheGerman 
poet comprehends nature not only as a poet, 
but as a brother; and we. might alniost say 
that the bonds of family union connect him 
with the air, the water, flowers, trees, in 
short, all the primary beauties of tlie cim- 
tion. . . 

There is no one who has not felt the unde- 
finable attraction which we experience when 
looking on the waves of the sea, .whether 
from the charm of their freshness, or . from 
the ascendancy which, an uniform^ and per-, 
petual motion insensibly acquires oyer our: 
transient and perishable existence. . This bak 
lad of Goethe's admirably expresses the in- 
creasing pleasure we derive from contemplat- 
ing the pure waters of a flowing stream the. 
measure of the rhythm and harmony is made 
to imitate the motion.of the waves, and pfodu- 
CQs.aii analogous effect on the imagination. 
The soul of nature discovers itself to us in 
every place and under a thousand . difiSerent 
forms. The fruitful country and the un-. 
peopled desert, the sea as well as the stars, 
are all subjected to the same laws, and man 

1- 
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coQtaiiis within himself sensations and occult 
pover&, which, correspond with the day, with 
the night, and with the atortn: it i^ thisr 
secret alhance of our being with the wonders 
of the universe which gives to poetry its 
true grandeur. Tlie poet knows how to re- 
store the union between the natural and the 
moral world : his imagination forms a con- 
necting fie between tlie one and the other. 
There is much gaiety in several of Goethe's;^ 
piecfes ; but we seldom find in them that sort- 
of pleasantry to which we have been accus*. 
tomed: he is sooner, struck by the imagery of 
nature than by ridicujous circumstances; wjth^ 
a singulax* instinct, he points out tlie originality : 
of .a^iimals, always new yet never varying.; 
''.The Menagerie of Lily," and the Wed- 
ding Song in. the Old: Castle,", describe ani- 
mals, not like men, in La Fontaine's manner, 
but like fantastic creatures, the sports of, 
Nat 6re. Goethe also finds in the marvellous a . 
sounce ' of pleasantry, the more gratifying 
because we. discover in it no serious aim.. A 
song entitled " The Pupil of the Sorcerer'' 
alsoideaeiVes to be mentioned. . The pupil of 
a sorcerer having heard his master mutter some 
magical ; words,, by the help of which he 
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gets A brootnslick to tend on bim^ reeoH^te 
those words, and commands the brocmistick 
to go and fetch him water from the river, to 
wash his house, The broomstick sets off and 
returns, brings one bucket^ then another, and 
then another, and so on without eeasing. 
The pu|)fil wants to stop it, but he has for^ 
got the words necessary for that purpose: 
the broomstick, foitbful to its ofEk^e, still 
goes to tlie river and still dra^ up water^ 
which is thrown on the house at the ride of 
inundating it. The pupil, in his (iiry, takes 
dn kxe and cuts the broomstick in two; the 
two parts of the stick then become two 
servamts instead of one, and go for water 
which they throw into the apartments as if 
in emulation of each otlier, with more £eal 
tbai^ ever. In vain the pupil scolds tbese 
stupid sticks ; they continue their busuiess 
without ceasing, and the, house would have 
been lost, had not the master arrived in^ 
time to assist his pupil, at the same lime 
laughing lieartiiy at his ridiculous presump^ 
tion. An awkward imitalion of the great 
secrets of art is very well depicted in this 
little scene. 
We have not yet spoken of an ine^diaust- 
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ilMe source of poetical effect in Germany^ 
which is terror: stories of apparitions and 
sorcerers are equally well received by the 
populace and by men of more eniightened 
minds : it is a relick of the northeni mytho** 
logy ; a disposition naturally inspired by the 
long nights of a northern climate : and 
be»des, though Christianity opposes all 
groundless fears, yet popular supefttitipnd 
have always some sort of analogy to the 
prevailing religion. Almost every true opi« 
nion has its attenckint error, which like a 
shadow places itself at the side of the 
reality : it is a luxuriance or excess of be^ 
lief, which is commonly attached both to re<«> 
ligion and to history, and I know not why 
we should disdain to avail ourselves q£ it. 
Shakspeare has produced wonderful efS^ts 
from the introduction of spectres and magic ; 
ai^ poetry cannot be popular when it de^ 
apises that which exercises $, spontaneous 
empire over the imagination. Genius and 
taste may preside over the arrangement of 
these tales, and iu proportion to the com^ 
monness of the subject, the more skill is 
required in the manner of treating it ; per* 
haps it is in this union alone tiiat the great 
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foroe of a . poem . cohsistsk It is probable 
that the . .great . events . recorded, in the. Iliad 
and Odytssey, were, aung: by nuises, . before 
Homer rendered i them the dief-rd'oeuvre of 
the poeticalrart. . 

.Of all German writers, Burger has n^^ide 
the. \mt .U3e. of, tliip vein of jsuperptition 
which carries so far into the recesses of 
the. bajart.,. His tales are therefore .well 
known .thrpugliout . Germany^ Leonora, 
which is most generally admired, is not, I 
beUeve,. translated, into French, or at .lesast, 
it M^ould be very difficult to relate it cir- 
cumstantially either in. our prose or verse. 
A young girl is alariyed at not hearing from 
her, lover who is gone to the army; peace 
is made, and the soldiers return to their 
habitations. Mothers again meet their sons, 
sisters their brothers, aufl: husbapds their 
wives; the warlike trpmpet accompanies 
the songs of peace, and joy reigns in eyeiry 
heart. . Leonora in vain. surveys th^ ranks 
of the. soldiers, she sees, not her lovei^ and 
no ope can teJLher what is become of him. 
She is in despair : her mother attempts to 
calm her; but the youtliful heart of Leonora 
revolts 9^iost the . strode of afiliction> .^)d 
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in its .fremy * she , accuses Providence. From 
the morneDt in which the blasphemy i§ ut- 
tferfid, w.e are sensible that the story is te 
faaiVte r 3atn« thing fatal , in . it, and this idea 
koeps the nxihd in constant agitation. 
< At midiiight, a knight stops at the door 
pf JjeoDora's ,hpuse ; she hears the neighing 
of tjie hg^ysQ^ fttid the cUoking of the $pijrs'; 
the knight i- knocks, she goes down a«ftd be^ 
holds, h^r loyer. , He.t^ells her -to foHow 
him i«5tantlyb ;hgivuig not a moment, to lose, 
he .say a, ..before he returns to the arniy. 
Sl5e. presses forward.; he places her'beliind 
him on .his horse, and sets . off with the 
quickness ;of ..lightnii^. During the.n^t 
he gallops ) thmugh barren and desert coUn<* 
tries : . his youthful coippanion js filled with 
terror, and-po^itinually asks him why he goes 
so fast; th« knight still presses on his horse 
by his hpaf^e at)d hoHow cries, and in a 
JttJW yoiee .s^y§, , The dej^d go quick, the 
dead go quick:'' Leonora answers, *VAh! 
V leave .the dead in peace , But whenever 
she ; i^ddc^s^es to him any anxious question, 
he-r€;p(^tst the same appalling words. 
; ; In approaching the churqh, where he says 
he is J parry ipg jjer to complete their whion. 
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the frosts of winter seem to ctmoge iwl;ure 
herself into a frightful omen: priests canty 
n coffin in great pomp, and their l^ack 
robes train slowly on the maw, the windings 
sheet of the earth ; LeonoraV terror in- 
credtses, and her lover cheers her with a 
fiiixtore of iroby and carelessness which 
makes one shudder^ All that be say^ is 
promMttced with a monotonous ;n:ecipita«' 
tion^ as if already^ in his language, th0 ac* 
cents of life were no longer hectrd; bepr^ 
mises to bring her to that narrow and si'* 
lei^ abode where their unioA was t0 be 
atx^omplished. We see at a distance the 
church-yard by the side of the church : the 
knight knocks, and the door opens ; he 
pushes forward with his horse, making him 
pass between the tombstones; he then by 
degrees loses the appearance of a living 
being, k changed to a skeleton^ and the 
earth opens to swallow up both him and his 
inistress. 

I certainly do not flatter myself that I 
have been able in this abridgisd recital^ ^ 
give a just idea of the astonishing merit of 
this tal6 ; all the imagery, all the sounds 
eomieeted with thie^ituation of the soul^ are 
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wondeifalljr expreaised by the poetry s the 
syllables^ the rhymes, all the art of languagd 
is employed to excite terror. The rapidity' 
of the horse's pace seems more solemn aii4 
irore appalling than even the downess of ar 
funeral procession. The energy with which 
the knight quickens his course^ that pettt^ 
lance of deaths causes an inexpressible emo- 
tion ; and we feel ourselveiS earried off by 
the pfaantom, as weil as the poor girl whom 
be dra^ with him into the abyss* 
/ There are four English translations of this 
tale of Leonora, but the best beyond com^ 
parison is that of Wm. Spencer, who of 
all £nglish poets is best acquainted with 
the true spirit of foreign languages. The 
amlogy between the English and Germatt 
allbws a complete transfusion of the ori^ 
ginalhy of style and versification of B3r^ 
ger ; and we not only find in the translation 
the same ideas as in the original, but alsti 
the same sensations; and nothing is more 
necessary than this to convey the true know- 
let^e of a literary production. It would be 
di£Scult to obtain the same result in French, 
where nothing strange or odd seems natural. 
Bttrger has written another story, less ce* 

4 
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lebrated, but also extremely original, en^ . 
titled The Wild Huntsman." . Followed, by 
,ltis servants and. a large pack of liounds;, he: 
sets: out for the chase on a Sunday, jtist as> 
the ) village bell announces divine service. 
A knight in white armour presents himself^ 
and conjures him >not to profane the Lord's 
day; another knight, arrayed in black an** 
mour> makes him ashamed of subjectirtg; 
him3e|f to prejudices which are. suitable only; 
to old men and children : , the huntsmam 
yields to these evil suggestions ; lie sets off^ 
and rc&ches the field of a poor widow: she 
tbrows herself at*his.f6et, imploring: him iiot^ 
to destroy her harvest by trampling down, 
her* cor;i with his attendStnts: the. knight 
ill white armour entreats the huntsman to: 
listen to the voice, of pity ; the bJack knight 
laughs lat a sentiment so puerile ; the hunts- 
man mistakes ferocity for energy, and :his 
horses trample on the liope.of the poor and 
the orphan. At length the stag, pursued, 
seeks /refuge in the hut of an. old hermit;, 
the huntifman wishes to set i;t on fire in order, 
to drivQ out his prey ; the hermit embraces 
his kneei?,, and endeaypurs to soft6n the fe-» 
riH^ious being who thus threjit^ns his. humble 
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abode: for the last time, the good genius, 
under the form of the white knight, again 
speaks td him : the evil genius, under that 
of the blaek knight, triumphs; the huntsr 
man kills the hermit, and is at once changed 
into a phantom, pursued by his own dogs, 
who seek to devour hiwi. This story is de* 
rived from a popular superstition : it is said, 
that ^ at midnight, in certain seasons of the 
year, a huntsman is seen in the clouds, just 
over the forest where this event is supposed 
to have passed, and that he is pursued by 
a furious pack of hounds tiU day-breaks 

What is truly fine in this poem of Bur- 
ger's is his description of the ardent will 
of the huntsman: it was at first innocent, 
as are all the faculties of the soul ; but it 
becomes more and more depraved, as often 
as he resists the voice of conscience and 
yields to his passions. His headstrong pur- 
pose was at first only the intoxication of 
power; it soon becomes that of guilt, and 
the earth can no longer sustain him. The 
good and evil inclinations of men are well 
characterized by the white and black knights ; 
tlie words, always the same, which are pro- 
nounced'^ by the white knight to stop the 
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fht iiareer of the buntsiBflp* 9X9 9iho v^ty 
ingeaiduflly combined. The wcvmUi and 
the poeta of the middle age^ w«rQ sk>» 
i|uakii«ed with the kind of tHriyNr (Au9eSd 

^ »ii»e words ; ^ spms to 9wMc^ itb0 
teotimeot ^ iinflexiWie neee«itjr; AppMfi" 
tloiw, omQl«s>. 9U ftup^niatwQ^ poijif«rs, mMl 

txt to tmira^ by vprds tih»t ^ctltmi ^Kodn 
oeBs which imaginatici^ 9^igi)$ jfche^f^pim 
of dajrl^i^ 9Bd of defttih. 

We eleo xemark Btirger 4 flerteiiA fa-» 
miliarity i>l enpre^i^ wfaii^ doQ$ npi, l^imek 
tiie dii^tj i}{ the poetry* hvt, m the eoft* 
tiaj:y, ^t^da^y incr^es ii» <3ffct. Wji^ 
ire suoeeed i» esflcit^otg both terrtM? «upiid «^ 
namtkm withiwt w^^lMlng ^itheiti ^sg^ 
tibMe amtiflfteots i( nepeiwacUy strpugthfii^ 
^ tioe iinkA: it is 4iaMciqg, in the «rt «ijf 
initttiiig, what w« , see i«<9otiiiii^]y imth.^ntti 
which we never see ; and Irom what we J$«ofr* 
we are led ko heli^v^e that whi«h aetgoishea 

Cro&tbe has «ls0 nwtde trial of his ift 
tiieee subjects whiKsh ar« at the mofi 
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tenifying both to children and men ; bu^t he 
has treated them with a depth of thought 
that leaves us also a wide field for reflectton. 
1 will endeavour to give an account of one 
^ his poems on apparitions which is the 
most adqiired in Oermany; it is called 

The Bride of Corinth/* I certainly do not 
mean in any respect to defend this fiction^ 
either as considered in itself, or in iti ten-^ 
dency : but it seems to me scarcely possible 
not to be struck with the warmth of imagi-- 
nati<m which it indicates. 

Two friends, one of Athens and the other 
of Corinth, had r^olved to unite their son 
»id daughter to each other. The young 
«aaii sets out for Corintli to see her who had 
been promised to him, and whom he had 
never yet beheld : it was at the time when 
Christianity was first established. The femily 
of the Athenian adhered to the old religion, 
bot Ifaat of the Corinfihian had adopted the 
new mode of fisdth ; and the mother, during 
a Inhering illness, had devoted her daughter 
to the altar. The youngest sister is destined 
to fill the place of the eldest, who is thus 
consecrated to religion. 

The young man arrives Me at the house ; 
all the family had retired to rest: the servants 
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If^vmg ; some suppq^s to lij^ a^rlfmeiit, . «m1 
Jeave him. alone; but ^ he is soou; after wai^s 
joined by a very singular :gueist:, he; 
^idvancing to the middle qf Jfee foopa, . a 
yojung girl clothed in a veil and a white 
f.obe, her forehead bound with a blatjk 
gold ril;)bon ; and whesn. she; perceives 
the: young man she draws back with timiditjf^ 
and, Mting her white hands to heaveji,. ctit^ 
put,, ^ Alas 1 am I aheady become guch a 
" stranger in^tiiis: ho>ise> that in tlie narrow 
cell to ivhich I am, confined I; am. l^ft.ignor 
raUjt of the arrival of a new guest ? 
, She attempts to retire, but the youftg man 
holds her back; he learns that she is the; 
person who was destined to ; be his wii^ 
Their fathers had sworn to unite them, .an<i 
therefore every other vow Jippe^red to^bira. 
withoutefFect. Remain, my l(?ve; remain,'* 
said he,^ and be no longer so pile with 
terror ; partake with me in: the gifts of 
Ceres and Bacchus; Love accompanies.tbfie, 
" ^nd soon we shall experience how favourable: 
are our gods to pleasure " . The young man 
conjures his youthful companion to yieldr 
herself to his wishes- I no loiiger belong 
" to joy,'* replies she ; the last step is taken ; 
the brilliant company of our gods has,. 
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disAfipeared, and in this silfcnt house they 
adore only an invisible being residing iil 
^ the heaven*, and a God dying on the cross. 
^Ta longer here do they sacrifice bulls 6t 
sheep ; but they have chosen itte as a 
^ human victim ; my youth and natUrfe her- 
" self have been immolated on their altarsV 
^* Get thee from hence, young man, O ftyl 
^* White as the snow, and ds frozen, is the 
unfortunate being whom thou hast choseii 
^* as mistress of thy heart." 

At ttridnight, which is called the hoiir 6f 
spectres, the young girl seems morfe uncon- 
strained; she eagerly drinks wine of the 
colour of blood, like that which is taken by 
the ghosts' in the Odyssey to reiicw their lost 
memolry ; but she obstinately refuses to taste 
a bit of bread : she givds a chain of gold to 
him whom she was to have married, and 
asks in return a lock of his hair: the youiig- 
man, charmed with the beauty of his cornpa- 
liion, presses her with h^ansport in his arms, 
but he feels no heart beat responsive against 
his bosom; her limbs are frozen. I care not,*^ 
cries he, for I would re-animate thee even if 
^' thou Wast sent to me from the grave." And 
then begins a scene as extraordinary asJ the 
^ VOL, I. 3 b 
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frenzied imagination can possibly conceiv^;. 
a mixture of love and terror, a formidable 
union of life and death. There is, as it weret. 
a funeral voluptuousness in this picture where, 
love, forms an alliance with the grave, where 
beauty itself seems only a terrifying appa- 
rition. 

At length the mother arrives, and con- 
vinced that one of her slaves has been intro- 
duced to the stranger, she gives way to her 
just indignation : but immediately the young 
girl increases in size, till like a shadow, she 
reaches the vaulted ceiling, and then re* 
proaches her mother with liaving caused 
her death by obliging her to take the veil:. 

Oh! mother, mother,'* cries she, with a 
hollow voice, " why do you disturb this 
" hymeneal night? is it not enough that 
young as I was, you had me covered with 
a winding sheet and carried to the tomb ? 
" A fatal malediction has expelled me from 
my cold habitation ; the hymns murmured 
by your priests have not relieved my 
*^ heart ; the salt and water have not ap- 
peased my youth : Ah ! the earth itself 
has not power to cool the ardour of love. 
This young man was promised tome whea 
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** the peaceful temple of Venus was not 
"overthrown. Ah! mother, ought you to 
** have broken your word to fulfil insensate 
*' vows? No god listened to you when you 
*• swore to prevent the espousals of your 
** daughter. And thou, beloved young man, 
" thy life draws near its close ; thou wilt 
" languish on the spot where thou receivedst 
" my chain, where I took a lock of thy 
" hair; to-morrow thy hair will become grey, 
•* and thou wilt recover thy youth only by 
" entering the region of departed spirits. 

" Ob, mother ! listen at least to the last 
•* prayer which I address to thee : order a 
" funeral pile to be prepared ; open the 
" narrow coffin which encloses me ; bring the 
" lovers to their repose through surrounding 
"flames; and when the sparkliag fire shall 
" ascend and the ash^s shall burn, we will 
" hasten together, and rejoin our ancient 
" gods." 

Without doubt, a pure and chastened taste 
will find many things to blame in this piece ; 
but when it is read in the original, it is* 
impossible not to admire the art with which 
every word is ,iiwjde to produce an increas- 
^ 2b2 
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ing d^^e cif t^rrqr ; evpry word jii4icate8,. 
without e^plaini.ng» the astqnish^qg horror pf 
this situation. A history^, of i]^hich nothing- 
in nature could have givep th^ idea> ist re-** 
lated in striking and naturs^l details^ as if the 
subject of it had res^Uy taken pl^ce; and 
curiosity is constantly e^^^itpd without our 
being willing to i^crifice a singl/e ^ixcum* 
stance in order to. satisfy it th^ sooner. 

This piece, neverthel^, is the only one 
amongst the detached poepisi of c^b^^ted 
German authors, against ¥^hich French tas|»- 
can find auy thing to. object:, in the 
others the. two mtipna ,appe9.r . to. agree. In 
the v6rses of Jacob! we almost discover the 
brilliancy and Uglitness of Qresset. M^t« 
thissen has given to descriptive pp^try (tihie 
features^ pf which are frequently tpo Vj^guf^) 
the character of a picture ^ stirifcing in its* 
colouring as in its resemblance. Th^ charpi 
which pervades the poetry of Salis xnakes^ 
us love it« author as. if he were our friend. 
Tjiedge is. a moiul pq^t> wbos^ writings J^a4/ 
the So\d to. the purest d^votionfil; feelings^. 
We should still, in short, have tp mention 
crowd- of otlier poe(^ if it w^re pQ«sible: tfh 
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p€fi)K 6ift &9trytidmb deieHingof applatise, - 
in a cbtihtry wheit pdetry is sb hataral to all 
Cultivated rtririds. 

A. W. Sbhlegel, \rhd^ literary op^iniotts 
have inad^ ^ much fiOis^e in Geraiany, hats 
noi in a:iiy bf his ptems allo^Mred himself the 
slightest ex|tfedi^dft which can attract censure 
ftoia th€ ifiosft se^erd ta^te. His elegies on 
tife death of a young p6tf§on ; hts stanzas^ oh 
the union df tht church with the fine arts, 
his elegy oh H6inK6, a^e* Written throtrghotft 
with dehcacy and dignity. The two speci"- 
Mibs I am abbot fb ^irt of his ptfetry will 
convey but a; very imperifeit idea of it, but 
they will serve at least to rendfer the charac-' 
tei^ of the pb6t better known. The sonnet 
entitliid *'Attacbmfentto the World '' appeal^ 
tO'ihie charniing. 

"the sdiil, invigorated by the contem- 

plation 6f divide subjects, often endeavoura 

to spread otit hfer ivihgs fowardk heavea 
*^ Iti thfe narrow^ circle Which she tra^* 
" vdirses, hefr activity s^emS vain; arid her 
'/knowledge an illusion; an' invincible de- 
*^ sire presses her to rush forwards towards 

more elevated, i^ions arid spheres nioiie 
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UQconfined: at the end of h«r oaraw 
believes that a curtain will be withdrawn^ 
which will discover to her soeaes of ^ver- 
lasting light : but when death really * ap* 
proaches her perisbftble tenement, she 
casts a backward glance on terrestrial plea^ 
sures and on her mortal companions. . It 
was thus in former times, when Proserpine 
was carried off in the arms of Pluto, £ir 
from the meadows of Sicily, that, childish 
in her complaints, sl^e wept for the flowers 
which fell from her bosom/' 
The following copy of verses .mu^ Iqse 
even more by a translation than the som)et ; 
it is called the Melodies of Iiife/' the swan 
is placed in opposition to the eagle; the 
former as the emblem of contemplative 
existence! the latter as the image of active 
existence; the rhythm of the verse changes 
when the swan speaks, and when the eagle 
answers her; and the strains of both are 
nevertheless comprised in the same stanza 
united by the rhynie: the true beauties of 
harmony are akio found in this piece, not 
imitative harmony^ but the internal music 
of the spul, Qur en^otion discovers it wUh^ 

I 
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d«t banng recoui'se to rdflectioii ;^and Reflect- 

iiig geriios converts it into poetry. ' 

• TAe Swm.^^^ My tranquil life is passed 
in the waters, it traces on them only the 
slight furrow which is soon lost in* the 
distance; while the wave,/scarcely agitated, 
like a pure mirror, reflects my image 
without iiiipairing it/ 

^* 3%e Eagle. — * Tlie pointed rock is my 
^* abode, I skim through the air in the midst 
" of the storm ; in the chase, in battle, and 

in dangers, I trust to the boldness of my 

flight/ . 

" l%e iS«>ii*;-~* The bright azure of a 
serene sky delights Ale; the perfume of 
plants getitly attrstdts me to the shore, 

" when, at the setting of the sun, I poise 
my. white wings over the purple waves/ 
*^ The Eagte.^^ I triumph in the tempest 

" when it roots up the oaks of the fd^est, 
and I ask the thunder whether it takes 

*^ pleasure in destruction/ 

The Swam^^ Invito by a glance from 
Apollo; I also venture to bathe myself in 
the tide of harmony ; and reposing at his 
feet, I listen to the jsongs which resound^ 

" through the valley of Temp6/ 
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throne of Ji^piter; at hw iiq4 I go to fetc^ 
hixa the ^hun4er4|o)| i and njbik I sleep, 

f* ifay heavy wipgs coy«r ih^ Bcepitm. of the 
sovereign 0^ tl^e univ^ne/ 

Tbe^ Swtm.^' My- pTQphietic ^ht often 
contemplates ti^ AtlMrs* au4 the aSmre 
firmament which is ic^ecte4 <w the atf eam, 

"anjc^ t^l^e tfii^ere^jt regret i«g»t]|s to^ 

^' wards ^ oxpi o^i^y, in, th^ ccl^tial re- 

^*^ons/ 

*"X?ip Eagh.-^' Firom my^ ^^hte^yHm, it 
" was with rapture that in my flight X fined 
*J i^y stj^fwyaa^ g^i^ q^Xhe^amoMwn', I 

ci^ppqlj ^esccfid; the dQ»feo£ this feerres- 
*' Uiifji glo|b^, I ^le my9Q)f 1^ fit ^oia|«JMOh 
" of tlje g(?4s/ 

lie ^we^n.-^' A peaceful fwd genitle life 
Vyieljdis wiUipgly tp tl»Q strok$^ df- death} 

wlhen it comes, to disengage me from my 
" liovdfj, apd to r)es^r#'to my voice- its native 
" melody, with my latest breath my amigBi 
*f shall ci^l^brate th^jt spienn-mcNuent.' 

« ITiti Eagle,^''Tht^ soul, like 9, brilKarit 
" phq^nix, rises firpn^ th& funeral yiht, fioee 
<f ajud uavj^ilt^.; it embvaoes tt& divine 
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dertioy; the torch of death renews its 
youth/ 

It is a circumstance worthy of observa-^ 
tion, that national taste ip general differs 
much more in the dramatic art than in any 
other branch of literature. We will analyse 
the causes of this difference in the following 
chapters; but before we enter on the ex- 
amination of the German theatre^ some ge- 
neral observations ojn taste appear to me 
necessary. I shall not consider it abstract- 
edly as an intellectual faculty ; several wri- 
tem^ ftod Montesquieu in particlilar, faave 
«xhaiiated*tliat subject, i will anfy point 
msia why literary taste is understood in so 
differa»k a manner by the Frenck and the 
Qatioiis of G^many. 

^'AWflg^ the mQieato^ nioq^ riaii^from Unfiuiml 
p3e:wa9 aa emblem of the iaiiqortality of the^iAu]^ miMl 
unfirequently also .that of deification* 
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chapt:^^ XIV'. 

\ Of Taste. 



GTfiose ^ho think thetmelm in posseuio^ 
of taste are more proud of it thaii tiiosd 
who believe that they possess f^nius. v Taste is 
in literature what the bcm trn iBin society.;' we 
consider it as a proof of fortune alidvof biithi 
or at least of the habits which are found in 
connecf imi witb them ; < while ' geimis may 
spring from the head of ish artiSali who ha^ 
never had any intercourse with gdoii com-* 
pany. In every country where there is 
vanity, taste will be placed in the highest 
rank of qualifications, because it separates 
different classes, and serves as a rallying 
point to all the individuals of the first class. 
In every country where the power of ridi- 
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cule is felt, taste will be reckaned as oi^ 
of the iirst advantages, for above all things 
it teaches us what we ought to avoid* A 
sense of the fitness of things, and of propriety, 
peculiarly belongs to taste ; and it is an ex«- 
cellent armour to ward off the blows of the 
various contending kinds of self-love, which 
we have to deal with; in shott, it may so 
happen, that a whole nation shall, with re- 
spect to other nations, form itself into an 
aristocracy of good taste ; and this may be 
applied to France, where the spirit of society 
reigned in so eminent a manner, that it had 
some excuse for such a pretension. 

.But taste, in its application to the fine 
sjfjrts, differs extremely from taste as applied 
Jtp the relations of social life ; when the ob- 
j^t is to force men to grant us a reputa'« 
tion, ephemeral as our own lives, what we 
omit doing is at least as necessary as what 
we do ; for the higher orders of society are 
naturally so hostile to all pretension, that 
very extraordinary advantages are requisite 
to compensate that of not giving occa-^ 
sion to the world to speak about us. Taste 
in poetry depends on nature, and, like 
ji^jture, should be creative ; the principles 
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df this taste are therefore quite differ^t 
from those irhich depend on our social rd^- 
tions. - 
It is by confounding these two kinds of 
taste that vre find such opposite judgmenfe 
formed on subjects of literature ; the French 
Judgcf of the fine arts by the rul6s of sodidl 
iitness and propriety, and the Geriiiails judge 
of these as thiey wou W of the fine arts ; in 
the relations of society we must study how 
to defend ourselves, but iii those' of poetry, 
tre should yield outselves^ up wrthout reietvt. 
If you consider surrounding objecfe as^ a mai 
of the world, you will not be sensible to 
the chartnfis df tiature ; if you ^survey them 
as an ailSst, yoil'WiH lose' tiiat: deHtate arid 
discriminating feeling^ which* society alohe 
can give. If we zxt to subject th^ atte ti> " 
the regulations of good company, the French 
alone are truly capable of it ; but greats 
Iktitude of composition is necessary iri drdcr 
strongly to affect the imagination and- th^ 
^oul. • I know it may be objected to me, and 
With reason, that our three best dramatic all* 
tliorsard elevated to the most sublime height, 
without offending any established rule. Some 
men of genius, reaping a field before un- 
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cultured^ biave indeed rendered themselves, 
illustruivs in spite q£ the difiicujtiea they: 
had to conquer ; bnt is not the cessation qI 
all progreais in the art Mum that time a. 
Strang prqoi that there are too many obsta^ 
cles in the roa4 which they folkxwed ? 
" Good taste in literature is in some rer 
spects like, order under despotism; it m 
of consequence that we should know at 
what price we. purchase iV * In a poli-^ 
ticar point of view, Mr. Necker said, .Thfe 
utmost degree of liberty should be gmnted 
which is consistent with order. I wovfel 
change the maxim^ by saying that in lM]era<« 
ture we shomld- have, all the taste which is- 
consistent with genius: for if in a state of 
society, the chief object he order and quiet- 
ness,! that, which is of most importance m 
literature is, on the contrary, interest, cjuh." 
riosity, and/ that sort of emotion which taste;' 
alone iirould frequently disapprove^ 

A teeaty of prace might be propcsedyben 
tween the different modes of judgmeiKt 
adopted by artists arid men of the worldi. 
by Gormam and Frenchmen* The Fxmich. 

* Suppressed by authority. 
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ought to abstisiin fnom comiemning even a 
violation of rule, if an energetic thought 
or a true sentiment can be pleaded in its 
excuse. The Germans ought to prohibit all 
that is offensive to natural taste, all that 
retraces images repulsive to our feelii^s : no 
philosophical theory, however ingenious it 
may be, can compensate for this defebt ; aS' 
on the contrary, no established rule in litera*' 
ture can prevent the effect of involuntary emo- 
tions. In vain do the most intelligent Ger^' 
man writers contend that in order to under^ 
stand the conduct of Lear's daughters to-' 
wards their father, it is necessary to show 
the barbarity of the times in which they^ 
lived, and therefore tolerate the action of 
the Duke of Cornwall who, excited by Regan, 
treads out the eye of Gloucester with his 
heel on the stage : our imaginations will al- 
ways revolt at such a sight, and will demand 
other means of attaining the great beauties 
of composition. But were the French to 
direct the utmost force of their literary cri- 
ticisms against the prediction of the witches 
in Macbeth, the ghost of Banquo, &ic., we 
should not the less feel, with the most lively 
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emotion, the terrific effect l^hich it is their 
eadeavour to proscribe. 

We cannot teach good taste in the arts as 
we can bon ton in society; for the know** 
ledge of ban ton assists us to hide the points 
in which we fail, while in the arts it is 
above all things necessary to possess a cre- 
ative spirit: good taste cannot supply the 
place of genius in literature, for the best 
proof of taste, when there is no genius, 
would be, not to write at alL If we dared 
to speak our opinion on this subject, per- 
haps we should say, that in France there 
are too many curbs for coursers tha^t have so 
little mettle, and that in Germany great li- 
terary independence has not yet produced 
effects proportionably striking and brilliant. 



END OF VOL, I. 



C. Baldwin, Printer, 
New BrUigt-«treet, Londtn. 
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